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.rKEFAT(^{Y KOTE. 


^ al] vvli<» Ijr c personally aided me in any way 
with materials for the work no^ ‘completed, I Keg t4> 
offer niy sincere thanks. There is one "kind friend, 
however, to whom such thanks are especially due for 
services which no’^:»vf.^rds mine can adequately express. 
To the zealous co-opera tiori o^>‘Dr. Alexaiidcr errant this 
book is indebted for most of those j»ersonal details which 
serve to fill up and ddiven the narrative of a great 
man’s public career. Besides the valuable body of notes 
and remirnsccnces w^iich he placed so generously at 
my dispo, al, the jierfect confidjjuce , placed by Lady 
Cimnemara* in the discretion of her father’s intimate 
friend enabled him to furriisb me with other information, 
such dk her Ladyship^ weff Id have deemed herself pre- 
cluded by her father's instructioiis from giving dirfeotly 
to a mere stranger. 

.As one who served in India during**^ first six years 
* Now Lacly Susan Broun (1895). 
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vul PBJSfATOJ^Y.NOTE. 

of Lord Dalhousie’s Covernmerit, and again during 
the ]&utiny, I may dawn to have had some direct , 

^acquaintaixje with many of the topics hanHltid in these 

* • . . . 

pages. My subsc(|ueftt studios pf Indian liistory, oarried# 

on now foi* over thirty y*‘ars, ha<(‘ enabled me, in 
my History of India nndoT Vidovia, to foll()v\^ up the 
good work U'guif by those wliT) first undertook the 
task of vindi&iting the •groiiftest and noblest %of 
Indian Viceroys* from the repvoachqs cast upon* Ipra 
by his own counti^men during and after catas- 
trophe of TL857. Further resofircji in the writing 
of ttie present ^volume has served only to deepen my 
former conviction of the injustice clouded the last 
years of a Iffe retnarkjfi^e ftr ravt^ achievements and 
heroic sacriliccs in the cause of duty. 


L. J. T. 
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James ^Andkew IUmsav^ lirst ’and 'only Marquis 

Dalhousio, w.as born on A])ril the 22n(l,^ 1812, at 

Dalhousie Castle, the ancicjit seat of bis forefathers, a 

few mihis from Edinburo-li. * He was third son of George, 
*•. * • * ^ 
•ninth 5^arl of Dalhousie, a liandsoinc, nohle-lookyi^ 

(/oloncl of E^oot, who had fought under AVelliiigton in 

Spain, had led Ins reginihnt at Waterloo, and was 


B 



2 OF TllEjfAllQFl^ OF DALHt)U8IE. 

• ^ * 

presently to^sce liini%e)f iiovcriior-GencraUof Canada. 
In 1805, Earl George had nnrried Christian, only child ^ 
of C^iar^los Broun of (’olhtoun, in TIad(lino*tonsliire. The 
' Cumtess C'hii^tian ,couhl trace her lineage through 
se'reral noble taniilieb bach to the old Nornuiii Counts of^ 
J^oitou. On his iatliers side, Jaines Bani&ay cainc of an 
old Saxon ^tocL, which had siiuck lotd in Scotfand six 
centuries before hib both, and liad biiice ])roduced some 
names worthy of leiiiembiance in Scottish story, from the 
renowmed but ill-starr(‘d Sir Alexander, A\^arden of the 
Marches miller David 11., down to ilie Ibinisays who 

f • 

fought at Namur ami V atciloo. • 

The first Lord llatiiNiy won Ins .jieeraire for loyal ^ 
seivke lendeied to Janies VI. of Scotland, whom he had 
rescued at a ciitical moment fnfm the hands of his 
murderous jailor, the L^irl of Gowiie. *Jn 1033, his 
grandson, William, w^as made Earl of llalliousie. Early 
in the 18th century, another kind of liomiur was bestowed 
on the Dalhoubie of that day by the immortal author of 
The%, Gentle Shepherd, who extolled his palPou in the 
well-tnovMi lines : — 

“ Dcilhojisie cjf n aulil (l(srcnt, 

M> piicle, luy btoup, luim oniament.** 

When James Bamsay was three jearo old, his father 
took his jeat for the first tihie as a IVcr of the TInited 
Kingdom in the House of Lords. A few years later/ 
his wife and •'two children — the second boy, Charles, 
had lately died-r^ccumj)aui\jd him to Canada, where 



JAMES BAMSAY At ^ABBOW. 8 

little James spent some years nappy cmiatieoa amiu 
scenes the memory of which w^pj never *to leave hhrf. The 
^pie placejn the world which he afterwards mosyt longed 
to revisit was Canada. In his twith year the hoy*wal 
sent home in a small jailing brig, to l>(;gin his schooj^life' 
at Harrow, under the hVadmastershij) oi* Dr. George 
llutler. Even ftt that^ early age he had taken kindly to 
the practicje of kt'epftig a diary. To liis school studies 

tt 

lui brought a mind imturally quick, the?ughtful, retentive, 
and alre*idy conscious (rf its latcmt powers. As a ycmiger, 
son of a poor Scotch lord, he knhw how much dejxmded 
on his*own exertions, «nd got through his daily tasks with 
an industry s])urred, no doubt, by the pride he always 
felt^in his Eainsay forefathers. In aftyr y(;ars his li'iends 
declar(‘d that he was* prouder of being a Ramsay than of 
his fame as Gc^vernor-CVncji^il of India.* W ith him, 
however, such a feeling bore* the only fruit which can 
ever be held to justify it. Hector’s ])i«ayer, that his son 
might live to be dcemetl “ much better than his father,” 
typifies tl?e spirit in which men like James Ramsaj^ftccept 
the heritage of an old and honotired name.* 

At Harrow, both James jind fiis elder brother, Lord 
Iiamsay, were [nival e [)U[)fls of the good Dr. Duller, whofe 
son, afterwards Master of Trinity CollegeyJUambridge, 
bears witness to the warn¥ regard with which b4^th h^s 
parenfe used to speak ^of*“ Jemmy Ragisay.”» That the 
regard was mutual may be seen frorp the letter Vfbich, 
in 1850, the whilpm pupil wrote to his (JId master, then 

* Dr. A. Giant’s MS, no&s, 

Bi 
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Dean of Peterborough.^ *The Dean had,' sent the 
Governor-General *sonie ‘‘Bills of the School’’ — lists, 
► namely, of the school as it stood in former years, with 
»ot^ indicating what^ had since become of fiie boys. 
eDaMiousie wrote thus in reply : — “ 


“Goyeunment llous'r-:, Simla, Oc%)her l\)tkf 1850 . ^ 

^ “ My dear Dr. JU tler, — For I imist a.ltlross you ^y the nnmo 
Which is the old familiar friend, ridlier llu^ii employ itn more dignified 
succosijor, — you did not over-i siinuiid the hiterf‘si wliicdi I ft'el in (fll 
^Ihat J^ongs to ILirrow, when jou sent 11. e litiie paequie? of school 
chills that accomi)auicd J'our letkr. » • 

“ It like meeliiig a company of old fiitnds to rtad over tho list of 
182C, and sad enough too; for hi all the wiee circle of my charge here, 

I know of only two or three of Ihii Mh(<le cataV’gnc. I will send a 
cop)' toLcach of tliem. * 

“I have htddom HCO<n the old plaee^ siin'e we purled there irp*^27. 
!^ach tihie there w<is a ohangt* lor ih(‘ Avojse.hnd I felt more reluctant 
to return. One could boar u]) und(T the los.4of even%iich a dignitary 
ns ‘Feachy’b devil;* but when in.f^Iast visftol found the studies 
burned down, and No. 1, l^ower Ph)W, among the things that had becPy 
I gave it up, and have mwer been lh(;r? since. It gave me great 
pleasure to Ijear, hotvever, that it was flourishing before I loft 
England. 

“Tljp tidings you give of your In alth arc far from hc^lig so gootl 
as coiilii be <lesired ; and I truly hope that the rest you are giving 
yourself now inay*ia‘pair, even at your years, ^the mischief which over- 
work has done. * 

“It must he interesthig ta ]^n to Matili the various walk«through 
tj^e world of tliose who long since wire under yonr Iniiid, and it would 
not bq, unwelcome to ) 0 U to know that, as on(3 of Ihut mimber, I often 
recal with gratitude the care you "bestowed upon me, and which has 
helped IS?) laifee me to the unexpccleS height on which I stand^ while 
I^remtmber ^ven mpre gratefully still tl^e constant kindnej-s with 
which^^pu treated me. • 

“As one goes ou in^'life, many odd corners get hoarded up in one's , 
memory. * Still, numerous us they are, the littl^corner iflHhe library 
next the pupil-^Tooiu dgor, where el flsed to sit andr^vork alone, dlls a 
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• • 

prominent place among iliom; Farnaby and pitun to the contrary not- 
witliHt-aiiding.* , • # 

“ With my best tlianka for your kin I Jcticrs, and niy bosttwialics for 
you uiid yctirs, I rcMuain always, mv dear Dr. Jiutlor, 

Youia 8incc»ely and gratefully, 

• “ DALUouaitf 

“The Very Rev. * - • 

> “ The Dev^n of r(‘leib.i^m<.*li, &e. &o. &c.’* 

This letter is stilf preserved at ItiA’ow among tht3 
cwptents of the Vaui?]uiii •Library, to which it was pre- 
sented Dr. Moiita*ou Butler, wAio succcede(f^Dr.^ 
Vaugliriiii as head inast(T. ^ ^ •• 

At*sclu)()l young l^imsay won for liimsclf, not only the 
regard of his niaslers, biit^llie good opinion his 
8C‘hoolfellows. l^'roiri one of those, •! lie late Ct^dinal 
Manning, who r(‘in^inlK;red Jiiin “ perfectly as he then 
was,” and who# watcheif after cancer with much 
interest, we learn lh#t he was “very popular among 
the hoys, andMiis character and bcaiing were, as they 
were through lif(^, gentle, intelligent^ and self-controlled/' 
Of bis intellectual gifts he was “less able to spe»l;,”f<Mr 
Ramsay was two fo^ins below *the future cardinal-arch 
bishop; and after theii* school ai¥l^college days they hardly 
ever met again. But iTamsay s look and appearaiicei 
writes bis Eminence, “are before me as if it«were y(Jster- 

One incident of his»school-l>oy days*n*iy ha^ ^ 

♦ Peachey kept the Bcliocl-key, and iwig the beU from DiwBtttlw*»\ 
house before school f His “dcvjl,” ot assistant, was old Stag % 
(Thornton’s iicimar School). “Puns” is shoft for pmiahm&nU, 
'*1lmpo«itions.” . 
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kindle ^his young ^ambition. In 1823, the Sfarquis of 
Hastings returned home from India, wiiich he had governed 
^V)r nine years, with rare ability alike as a soldier and a 

o 

.^staU^srnan. In the foMowing ye^r he paid a visit to his 
old school, and wdn the hearts of Hhe •Harrow boys by 
giving tlunii a present of tv^'o sovereigns apieoo. So 
princely a largess from a gray-lufired hero of such fine 
manners, of a pre&ence commanding, miist*have filled 
many a boyish heart with othcr^'sentnnents than gratituefe 

Jaloim. The con(|iifcror of the Marathas %tood tfiere in all 
his glt^fy, and young Uamsay for one would see hi that 
splendid old Harrovian the embotiimcnt of a greatness 
whichtiie, too, might hope some day to rival. 

The boys holidays were usually spent in Seotland 
among his own kith and klu. One of his father's special 
friends was Di\ Smith of /’I asswade, tile family doctor, 
whose son, Baird Smith, of the Bengal Engineers, was 
afterwards to bear a leading part in the siege of Didhi, 
and to die, in 1861, of the exhaustion caused Jiy heroic 
efforts' to grapple with an Indian famine. When Dr. 
Smith went the round of his patients d Junes Ramsay often 
rode beside him on his own pony, listening eagerly to the 
good man’s stories about the people and traditions of the 
surrounding' country. The Waverley Novels fed his 
young Yancy with a rich store o^ characters and incidents 
dear^to every Scottish reader; and his mother’s friend, 
Dean Ramsay 9f Edinburgh, must often have amused his 
hearers at the Castle with teles like ^hose which have 
since gained so wide a celebrity in print. 
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In those Reminiscences |he Dean himself describes his 
old and valued frienif, the Countess Chrtstian, as very 
remarkablfi person ^ . eminently distingufshed fo^ a 

' fund •of the most varwed knowlefJgc, for a clear aprul 
powerful judgment for aciifij observation, kind hear*- 
and a f)rilliant ^it/’ From her, no doubt, the futun 
Marquis derived sotm; of the finer intellectual qualities 
which marked his boyhood, and she(^^ their full lustre 
on his riper years. Flje l^arl himself, who had mean- 
while come baclft from Canada, tool? a right fatherly 
interest;*in the mental progress qf his favourite bo^J and 
looked forward wjtlr proud confideiico to his ultimate 
success in the life-battle which a poor Scotch terd’s 
youngest son miglit b(i calfed upon to wage. The son on 
his side had it warm^heait, in* which the memory of his 
father’s loving trustfulness wa^ to flourish green and 
tender to the last. * 

In the summer of 182U, the old T.aird of (’ockpon, as the 
Earl was often called from the parish he lived in, sailed.with 
his son, Lord Ramsay, for India to replace Lord Cofliber- 
mere as (^ommander-i!i<iJhi(‘f. Soitie months earlier, his 
soi> Janfes had (|uitted IIarro\? 4br Oxford, where h^ 
matriculated ^ in October. As a commoner of Christ 
Church, he found himself amidst a groiq/'^of clever 
young men who were all to* win high distinction in%fter 
years— •Mr. Gladstone, Lord Canning, Mames Bruce j[the 
future Lord Elgin), lU)hert Phillimore,*an(l Mr. Liddell, 
afterwards the schJtlarly Doan^of Christ Church. The 
last-named had rooms adjoining Ramsay’s, on the first, 
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floor^oT the ‘‘ ()k\. Library.” The two young men, being 
of the same tej»m, atteifded several eoursos of lectures* 
together, ttiid soon iM'caiue very intiinate friends. At the 
IJniversity, .Tames *iiamsay, with Mr. Temple for hisf 
tiitor, threw lii'mself manthlly into . the work that lay 
before him, and im])r(‘ssed aHuho knevv^him w'itli*a strong 
(‘oiiviction of Ins intidleetiial afid moral worth. There 
was no lack o{ Lillast to all thqt brain. ‘‘^'Never man,” 
wrote his friend, Dr. Lidtfell, worked mo\e honestly 
am\ patiently to^ achieve success; ai.ul we all belicml 
that^'tlie highest iK^nours would reward his exertions.” 
II is great talents and untiring oindiwtry would have 
mat^V^'d him out for distinction in almost any walk of 
life ; and at that time he himstjlf cherished the hope 
and ])urj)ose of achieving cmim^'ce at •the Bar or on 
the Bench. ^ ^ 

r 

I^'or pure scliolarshij) of the ^Bentley or l^orson type 
BaTii&ay was imver remarkab]p, although at Marrow, 
under Henry Drui-y’s genial guidance, he l^ad learned, 
says^'Dr. Liddell, to take a keen delight in the poetry of 
Horace and Catullus But in days at Oxford dee^ 
and accurate scholarship was not the chief reouisita for 
a first class iit litteris humamoribus. The examina- 
tions ser^SiJ rather to test a man s knowledge of Ancient 
Histl^ry and Greek Philosophy, together with hi^ success 
ill ^answmng |,^e^ieral questions* on these and Jtindred 
subjects, as treatl^d by modern writers of accejited repute. 
Dr. Liddell had no doubt jthat in these directions his 
friends “clear fiead, bright intelligence, and excellent 
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memory/’ would have enabled him to calory oft’ the*liighest 
•lionours ‘‘without reaehing a •very high standard oF 
sclfolarship*’ Such an oiHiiion from a ju(l^(> sd com- 
^)eten4 vv ho was soon to stand amonn|b the foremost sehohy’s 
of his (Jay, must not^l)e If^litl^ r(‘gardod irt \iew of eircuTn- 
stances ^ hich left it an opinmn still. 

i)urin^^ one of his vacations Ihimsay refreslnal his* 
mind and l^()dy hy trav^ellin^ through •Js%*therii Italy, 
theft pilling' under Austrian 1-ule. He happimed one day 
to pass a si^n-])ost^pointing to the^ littl# town of Sirimo, 
which C<^tulhis glorified in his graceful \n)miy Li Sinifkim, 
There, nineteen C(Miti4’ifiS ago, dwTdt tlu^ Latin poet in a 
villa overhanging *the deep wmhTs of \"irgil’s Inike 
Benacus, now known as Lake (iarda.* Dean Liddell 
well remember^ tlu^ (l^dight e^juvssed hy his friend in 
recalling Drury’s ^•omuKuift the ])oet s verses. On 
another occasion, when tie two }oung men wvw reading 
Aldrich’s Lo(/ie fijgether^ the joy with wliich, after some 
perplexity, llamsay thi’eaded liis way*through the mazes 
of the syllogism, was a thinu' which the Dean could ifciver 
forget.^ 

• ^ith all his self-confidence, Ihwtji^ay displayed none of 
lie vanity or the self-conc(Tt for which clever young men 
.re often remarkal)le. He was at on(‘e too prcJi^fl and too 
modest to put on the airs of Jl su])erior pm-son. An dvent 
which pfesently for a ttme broke off hts^Oxford stu(|ies 
gave a new turn to the course of his* future life. In 
1832, the last illness of his ejdcst brother, Lord Ramsay, 

Dean Liddelfs letter tu the author. 
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called* James Ramsay* home to attend tBe death-bed, 
and to busy l],imsclf ia his* father’s behalf with more 
urgent duties than that of reading for a JFirst Clhss. 
‘^Jnst at the criticS^} time” — says Dr. Lid(lell~~j‘‘ whew 
a* man preparing for the schools (night to review the 
work of liis academical li*fc, and gather uj^ all the 
knowledge he has acquire(l in a form fit for exami- 
nation, Mr.Ritni^ay succeeded to his brotlier^s inheritance, 
and was obligecl to quit 03^%<l*for some time to sftttlc 
nT?Fimrs of fa mi 1}^ business.” * • 

Qivi ng to tlie break thus caused in his university 
training, Lord Ramsay, for suck was now his courtesy 
titl^ resolved after his jreturn to Oxford to forego all 
chance of taking high honour's with his degree. At the 
‘‘Great Go” exaininatioip of he y^ent up for an 
ordinary pass. So well\l^id®he acxpiit himself, that his 
examiners invited him to e()mp(^te for honours. This he 
declined, preferring the safe obscurity (rt’ the pass list to 
the doubtful issuer of a struggle for wliich^hc deemed 
himself but ill prepared. The examiners therefore could 
only do what in such cases lay within their discretion. 
Instead of “ gulfing him with the herd of niere jmss- 
men, they marked their sensfc of his merits by granting 
him an Iwiorary Fourth Class. 

M«anwhil(% his father had i^etunied in broken health from 
India to i^st fora jew years by hi& ^‘ain firesides,” and enjoy^ 
the* companionshsp of his only surviving son. With the 
recent oliang^^ in his fortunes, Lord# Ramsay turned his 

♦ I>r. Licldeirs letter to the Timesy December, 1860 . 
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thoughts away* from the Bar to thfc wider and stormier 
pfospects of political lifc. The •Whig IViinistry, which 
hadfidden iiito power on the flood-tide of I^irlijwiietitary 
Beform,*was already breaking to pi^es in 1834; an(f 
Peel was rallying tb(i disfRmifited Tories around his ne\^ 
Conservative flag. ^ Under the short-lived IVfiiiistry of 
Wellington and Peel a general election ushered in the 
new year, 1835. Lord ftamsay’s syTnj)at|^i^s and social 
surroundingg drew him* tos^ards the i)Jirty of which 
Peel, was no^ the virtual head. AVith ithe boldness fTT 
youth he %tood as candidate for tlie /’ity of Edinburgh 
against such forTnida,l)kvf[>ponciits as Sir John Campbell, 
th*e future Lord Chancellor, and Air. James AbercromJjj^ 
who presently became Speaker of the IIoii^(M)f Commons. 

His speeches gnt tliojhnstings, and elsewluTe showed* 
him master of a tersf, fluent Ifnt^figorous style, lightened 
up by sallies of playful hiMiiour and quick repartee. In 
the very first days of his canvassing asserted his 
personal imjjprtance with a quiet Army ess which caused 
some of his backers to open their astonished eyes, jfis 
election committee at 4heir first miM^ting proceeded to 
discugs thei?* plan of action withouUt^ thought of any need 
for c>onsulting the candidate* himself. At length, when 
everyone else liad done speaking, Lord Ram»iy stood 
up, and, Remarking that he /as the person chiefly cf)n- 
earned, Ijf^gan pointing ohW courteously, butH5rmly,*to each 
member his proper place and functions in the common* 
enterprise. The committee listened at first with emaze* 
menti anon with admiring assent to the w*ords of wisdom 
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that Veil from ^the lips of one so young, yet clearly so 
capable of conducting Ws own camse.* * 

Tile young patrician bore himself manfully throughout 
a (H)iitest waged a fV r the rough fashion of those boistenms 
days. Once, ;ffs he stood on tlu^hu^^tings, a dead cat was 
thrown at his head. That. same evening the iman who 
threw it was ])reseiit with himself at a freemasons’ meet- 
ing. As if to ^how' that he bore no malice*Lord liamsay 
went uj) to his assailant afid shook him hccirtily by tl e 
rind. 

•The speecli in \vliicli he returned thanks K) his sup- 
porters, aft(‘r his inevitable dAVit, gave no uncertain 
so^nd with rc'gard to the future : — 

r 

“I n'turn,” lio hji'h), “ t>> iny own harsiytH witli tl*c scnRaiion ooniHion 
to every niaii who tods lliat he h.i.s i^ol. to suOi liims(*lt‘ with 
hiivin^ hiiri(‘(l his iiili-uls thc5%arlJi ; llui^solhr as in him lay ho 
has doin' liis dul;y to his ooyidry, 1p‘s fellows, aial hinnt'll ; and that, 
liavin*^ cast his lircad iij»oii the wal(Tsr In* lias only to await in piticut 

conlidcucc ilio da>i. when it shall again bi* Ibiiink 

• 

Not the least feelliiig iioint of his speech ^was the joke 
whic‘.h follow^ed up its graver passages. Referring to the 
majority which ha^l thrown Ipiw out, he clinched the 
goodwill of his au(]i«iiee by quoting the rq/raiu,of a 
familiar Scotch song : Ye’re daft to refuse the Laird o’ 
Cockpeff.^’ It is easy to imagine what roars of good- 
huftioured laughter followt'^l the speakm* as l^j turned 
away. 

His next opportunity came wdth the general elections 

in the Summer of ]8d7, wljen Lord*Rarnsav w on his se^it 

• * 

* Dr, Giant’s MS. notes. 
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for the sliiro of Haddington. His native pluck and good- 
Immour carried him s^fedy thrcfiigh an •ordeal trying 

enoiftrh for iwost iiilmi. ']"he miinber of miles •he*rode 

. . . • • 
dgily during his election ^canvass, and the niiinl>(*rless. 

glasses of whiskey vvlijch^olicv and politefiess comj)elle(r 
him to sx^dlow, were', as be Jl^ed to say, feats not un- 
worthy of the strong<‘st and hard(^tt-lu‘cnl(‘d Scotsman. 

Lord Kaiiis^iv entertHT tlie lunv House* of (’ommons 

• • 

thoroflghly e(jni|)])e(l, hy^thn^f years of diligent study, 
for the due discharge of his jjolitieal functions. lint his 
father’s d^ath, in I >d<S, called hii^ away fioin fkc 
threshold of his new yiftver to take his seat in the 
II»use of Lords. T'o th(^ lato ICaiTs successor tl^^s 
cliang(‘ in his prosjiects mu^t Jia\(‘ .^(*enu*(l,*if anything, a 
change for the \V)rse. Lihend Ministry was still in 
office, and might, iil^all lik(‘filu^(!?l, stay thei’(‘ for some 
years longer. Tlion* was •mall scope for his ambition in 
the drowsy atmosphere of the U])per Houm', enli vernal 
though It sonietinuvs was hy tlu' elo(pi(‘n(»(‘ of a, Lyndliurst 
or a Hioiigliam. Ills active mind, how(‘ver, found efti- 
ployment, and sometimes#])ro(It, in listening to the speeclu^s 
of his hrothci* jieers ; and Ik' lo^t no o^iyort unity of studying 
the details of h^gislatiw business as transacted in com- 
mittees of the Ldnls. 

Meanwlfile, other matters r ljilmed his attention nearer 
home. Being, likii his father, a stauuck •l’reshy*terian^ 
Lord Dalhousie had long since become afl elder of the * 
Kirk in his owii ])ari«h of CVjpkjjcii. In 1839, he was 
aj)pointed to repr(?sent the Dalkeith Pre^ytery in the 
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General Abscni^ly of tlie Kirk. By that time the reforming 
movement which, undel* the guidance of Dr, Chalmers, 
H‘sulted^iii the Great Seccsbioii or Disruptfon of 1643, 
^waa in full swing. VOn some of the questions which cant^o 
F)(‘fore the^ Geiteral Asteinbly, Papeyially on the. question 
of lay ])atronage, Lord D^dhousie seems to h;Live voted 
with the j)arty of refornu With that party he joiiud in 

condeinnino eneroaeliments of the civi'i courtb on the 

• . * 

s})ecial powers claimed by flu' General Assembly. *lle is 
Tnou said to haU' favoured the motion inadb by Chalmi'rs 
fW/a committee of iiajniry into the nuitteisat iss^ie between 
th(' As&embly and the (hvil (Ynu’t. l>nt vhen his name 
appeared on the list of (lialmers’ committee, Liaxl 
])<ilh()u»ie not only relused to sit upon it, but delivered 
a solemn protest against the policy vUieh he had been 
suj)pO'5ed to s niction. accepting ))r, (balmers’ motion, 

the Chureh, he declared, “ i ad already rung ont her 
knell as tlie Lstabli'-hed (Imrcli of Scotland.” for his 
own part, he could no longer lemain a member of the 
General Assembly. Suiting the action to the word, ho 
took up his bat and walked out of the hall.* 

The true cxplaiicdion of thib seeming change of purpose 
lies, we think, not far below the surface. Dalbousie was, 
above 211 things, a statesinaii with a mildly Conservative 
list In him at critical m6ineuts the statesman’s prudence 
yi^ould " step forward to modc-ate the churchman’s zeal, 
fie and Chalmers were close friends ; as such, they had 

* Friend of Jn^ia, Jan. mst/ 1801 . See albo Hanna’s Life of Ik 
CJialmersi and Buebanan’a “ Ten Years of Conflict** 
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talked long airi earnestly on the ujiiiLeife m ui&puie.« a^uu 
not even friendship could dmw l^alhousie^away from^the 
patl^of ap})arcnt duty. Of intentional deceit or ^reachery 
on his ^mrt there can ‘he no question.* In all likelihoot? 
the two friends had no^quitc clearly upderstood eaclT 
other s meaning. Ciraliners, ftdl of his own thoughts and 
projects, may have 1nistak(;ti Ins friend’s silence for agree- 
ment, or his casual utteraiRTs for a pledge of attive sup))ort; 
while. Dallionsie may have fowled at lirst ft) coinpndiend 
the full scojre^iud ])iirpori (ff the great evi^igelical leadcp*’^ 
impassioned outpourings. Party fe'eliiig on the question 
ran lngh,*l)ut Lord Dalh^usie was »eifher a fanatic nor a 
partisan. While frankly owning the need for certain 
reforms, he would tak(‘ no active part in •any movement 
which might endanger tltc well-being, if not the very life, 
of a great natlonal^organism. \le would have waited, 
in short, and worked by ^uiiistitufional means, for those 
cluuigt^s which the.l'hangelical party were. to accomplish 
only by the disrujition of his old ancestral (Jhureli. 
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DALirH'SIK AS A CA-SilVUT MINlSTEll. 
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LK'Vili of IaumI Dalhor lie’s melher, and his inarriupfo — Tlio Qiicon’s 
\isii — l)ecojne.s Viee-Vr('.'i(l( nl.'^of t)io Board of d^riiih^ — Pro- 
iiioted <0 the (J.ibiiiel -'{’hi K.iilw.iy (’Joiiwui^sion — Thin lor jdacinj' 

' th(‘ mil ways niuler IState eonir* 1 — Bii'^iiiess of IIkj deparlineiii — • 
Lord Dali ion. sU'’.s lalenis- 'I'le* (’orn-Law dehules —Lord 
of Se<)tla,iid - Slories of tlie Duka; o'f Well i 1112, ton — Resignation of 
the ]\IiniHtry — Dalhonsie is oll'enMl tin* (iovhrnor < fCMieral.diij) of 
India — llis hohitdioii ar. I lii;? aunt’s ojujuon— Farewells and 
departuio — The A.D C. 

'' • • 

In that same year I83‘d, L'ird Dalhousie lost his 

iK-otlier, who died very suddenly in the hoiwc of luu’ old 
friend, Dean Kamsay, where slu* was jjayiiii^ a visit 
Three years earlitr, in January, 1830, he himself had 
married Lady Susaii llay, eldest daiig;'hter oLthe gighth, 
and sister of the present, Manjuis of Tweeddale. Her 
father was an old soldier, who had served on Wellington’s 
staff in the Peninsula, aiul ^Yas afterwards te^ bold the 

^ehief place in the governmclit of Madras. Prom tjiis 

union of «-two young and loving hearts sprang two 

cliildrcn, Lady^ Susan itud^Ludy Edith Ramsay, one only 
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• 

of whom, as I^uly Connemara, is lining now. The young 

Countess was tall, fiiir, and comely, wMi a skin ^ike 

alabaster, and a linely moulded liand and arm. . She 
• • ... • . 

dressed elegantly, spoke French idioyiatically and witlf 

perfect ‘ease, and playe^^jvvith mucl* taste and feelin*^ 

upon her favourite iuiftrumenty the harp. Of fdl animals 

she loved* doi^s and horse.s the' best. In (klcutta she 

was afterward^ known a* an ('xcelhmt wliip, and might 

often^ he seen driving y*])lyieton and jmir along the 

Strand. A*skilful horsewotnan, she generally rode on the* 

marcfii from one ])la(^ to another. Kind-hearted, liberal, 

of very diwnestie liabits, L:idy Dalhynste showed to most 

advantage in th(‘ eas^i find intini,.'*y of ])rivat(^ life. In 

jiublic she failed to do herself full justice, jVom an exetiss 

of shyness which jicojile who Mid not know her were aj)t 

to mistake for piTde. ^ \ 

One day in Si'pteinber, 18l?i,tLord Dalliousie was 

sitting,in the grounds before his house, pitching ])ebbles 

into the Esk, wlum a servant canu' running up to 

♦ 

announce the<iu(*en’s arrival at the Castle. Her Majes^ 
and the PriiK'.e Consort had drivwi over nnexj)ectecfly 
fro/n Dalkeith HoU'^e. The Karl hasleiied to greet his 
Royal* visitm'.s. “ We got ogt for ft moment,'’ are the 
words in the Qiiijen’s own Jounial, ‘‘ and the Daljiousies 
showed ns the drawing-room. From the window you see 
a beautifiA wooded valley,^and peep of the distant hills.” 
The hous^* itself was ‘‘ a reM <dd Scoteh castle, of I'eddish , 
stone.” Dalhousie playfully reminded Her Majesty that 
the last English Sovereign who^had ap})roaghed the Castle 
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was Henry IV. ; and he “ had remained outside for weeks, 
and "never gained admissioix” The stronghold which 
Henry had besieged in vain opened its doors at oneg to 
the young Queen o£ Great Britain. " 

Meanwhile, Dalhousie was st^dily making his mark as 
a budding titatesman in the school of Sir Robert Peel. In 
politics, as in Church matte^s, h,e showed himself a Con- 
servative of the broader typo, wIk) would stand upon the 
ancient ways only when they seSwied to him still the^best 
hr modern purposes. The year 1841 proved 'an eventful 
year in our home politics. The Anti-Corn Law League 
had lately opened, uiuicir Cobdep’s leadership, tlie great 
campaign against class tj^rsinny an(l ©ne-sided legislation 
winch was to ead, a few years later, in the removal of the 

If 

corn duties and the adoption of Frtje Trade as the lodestar 

of our fiscal economy. iThct; Mefbourne Ministry, which 

had long been tottering,* toppled over in September ; and 

the results of the new elections promised Peel and his 

followers an indefinite lease of powder. For Dalhousie 

himself no place could at first be found '"in the new 

Ministry. But bis tarn came ere long, when Lord 

Ellenborough went ‘out to Indfa, and Lord Ripon took 

his place at the heaf of the Board of Control. " In 1843, 

he entered office for the first time as Vice-President of 

thq^ Board of Trade, Mr. Qladstone becoming President 

in Lord Ripon’s room. 

* * . • 
w "That two sucji men would set to work ip zealous rivali^T 

the common good was a thing course. At Christ 
Church they hsid been'^coinparative strangers, for. MTii 
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Gladstone was*Dalhousie’s senior by more than two years, 
and had taken his degree fh 1881. And iiow, as col- 
leagues in ope office, they saw but little of eacli other, 
f(jr they worked apart, each taking^* his own separate 
share of ^ departmental da^, and speakino-. for the Board 
in a differgnt legislative House. 

Early in 1845, ]fi.r. Ghwistone n^signed his post. By 
th^it time Dallmusie had gfven such proofs o^atlministrative 
fitness that Peel at once jfrcfeited him to tfe vacant seat 
in his Cabineti The new I^resident of the J3oard of Trade* 
had also tp sit as head of the lately ^appointed Kailw^iy 
Commission. At that tij:i»e English Vail wajs were few and 
uiKlevcloped, and sta^o-coaches still ran over the greater 
part of these islands. But the populaV demand for 
speedier modes of travelling was already bearing fruit in 
the growth of numcHDus scheificj^,, Ibr developing the uses 
of the iron horse. It dcj^olved on Lord Dalhousie to 
organise a departnfent empowered to examtne and report 
upon all such schemes before they received a Parlia- 
mentary sanction. • 

This was a duty whicji taxed to the utmost his keen 

intellect, his planning energy, and liis heroic capacity for 
# • ^ * 
taking pains. At the outset fif his labours he was doomed 

to suffer a graVe disappointment. He had lakb before 

Peel a sound and statesmanlike scheme for placing British 

railways under the direct^qjmtrol and management of the 

State. It provided, among other things, that no new liiicf : 

of railway should h(k sanctioned, except on some clej^f 

ground of public advantage, commercial or stratepC!^ 
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Had ills advice beeri followed, some two-thirds of the 
enormous outb'y since sqiianaerod on our railway system 
would have been saved, and the disastrous panic fr’hich 
follow'cd the railwaV^ mania of .1845-0 would in all likeli- 

f • 

hood have been averted. 

But Peel lacked the courage, if not the will, to press 
upon Parliament a measure forsvhich the country at l?irge 
seemed far from ripe. It is true that every ])roject for a 
new railway had to undergo sonfe kind of scrutiny by the 
i?oard of "JVade^' but the Board had no pefw^er to reject 
any scheme, against which no legal objection could be 
sustained. Private enterprise, free compi^tition, and the 
sacred rights of landed property were* the idols of tin* daf ; 
and Parliament looked coldly upon any scheme wliich 
savoured of State interferciuce 'yith individual or class 
interests. Unity of p'laji 'and ecaKioniy of organised 
means had small charm for a people impatient of State 
control, and lirlHl w ith visions of all tluf good things fore- 
shadowed in the iv'w^ facilities for quick travelling. And 
so cthc making of our home railways w^as handed over 
to a crowd of eager engineers:, contractors, lawyers, 
financiers, of sj)eculatm's who trafficked in railway shares, 
and squires who drove the hardest possible bargains for 
parting wth ever so small a portion of their lands. 

(The nature of his duties,^ and Ins zeal in discharging 
them, combined, to lay upon tbo President’s shqulders a 
burden which mltimately overtasked his bodily strength. 
The hardest work in IVel’s Ministry»fell to the lot of the 
hardest, ablest, niost conscientious worker of his day,^who 
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spent himself *freely in his country’s service, never letting 
the business of his departuient faH into arwear, nor caring 
to leave in •other hands any matter for which* he* held 
himself • mainly responsible. Whatever he had to dg 
himself, .or to oversea tlTe doing of, was vItv sure to be 
done thomughly. ^ Everyone^ who worked with or under 
him’owned the influence oT a master mind and an upright 
spirit, largely tempered Ijy the frank fin«^courtesy of a 
gentfeman J)orii and bred. No one could say of him 
wha^ Wellington sa^d of Peel, “that lie hftd no manners 
If he knew how, on fit occasions, to ly3 “ familiar, buf«by 
no mcviiis vulgar,” it wits never safe, even in his most 
gfriial moments, to try tiiking a liberty with this soJf- 
respccting Laird of Cock pen-, who cared neither to please 
the multitude n«r to fktter thei nreiudices of his own 
class. 

The years of Dalhousiois subsequimt rule in India were 
to be years of hard, inceshant daily toil? Ihit he was 
often heard ^to say that his work out' there ^s a trifle 
compared to what he had gone through as a Cabinet 
Minister at home. ]n*lydia lie very seldom worked of 
an evening or went late to bed. •i\Jb home he often sat 
at his desk from ten in the morning until two or three 
hours after mitlnight, the last to leave office a(fe*he had 
been arnqng the first to arnvp. In 1845, the busines^of 
h|s department was endntnously increased, both by tjje 
new burst of commercial enterprise which *crowned Peel’s 
successes in the field t)f fiscal jeform, and by the crowd of 
new , railway projects which day after^day poured into 
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Whitehall Gardens, kwaiting at his hands their final 

doom. In the, course of a few months no fewer than 332 

schemes,. involving a total outlay of 271 inillcons stcfling, 

were laid before h\m for acceptance or rejection? Each 

(?f these schemes had to under^A a, careful scrutiny from 

one who had thoroughly learned his business^ and was 

never tempted to scamp his woi^k. The accepted schemes 

were passed 6iv singly or in groups, as Railway Bills to 

the Parliamentary Commitiees, which sat continuously all 

through that Session, even during the reg'ular adjourn- 

mqjyts ; and every such Bill wdiich failed, for jheer lack 

of time, to pass through Commitl:e,e, was allowed to stand 

over, that it might be .taken up next year at the sta^e 

it had already Reached. 

By midnight on the last day November the number 
of projects lodged with 'the lioard of^Trade exceeded six 
hundred. It was the last day /on which new application# 
could be received for that year. Such a scene of bustle 
and confusion had never been witnessed bj'fore in that 
neighbourhood. From all directions, in carriages, on 
horseback, or on foot, messengers came rushing up in 
frantic haste, each with his bundle of papers, struggling 
to be first at the office doorj that he might discharge his 
important errand before it should be too late. 

fiis official labours brought Dalhousie into coi^tact with 
numbers of the leading business ‘men of this country, ajl 
bf whom were struck with his unfailing courtesy, his 
shrewd intelligence, business-like Wfethods, clear-head^ 
reasoning, and* close yet comprehensive grasp of* 
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4atters in debate. His temper,* naturally quick, and 
Inipatient of mean or foolislf counsels, he bad learned to 
keejf under • almost perfect control. It was only* by a 
passing* flash from his clear blue e/es, or the tell-tale 
working* of his fine flgxil?ltr lips, that one might sometimes 
guess at the sharp ^restraint h^ was putting upon himself. 
His* own subordinates \^orked all the more zealously 
under a chief so resolute^ to do his duty^*and see that 
others did J;heirs. His collefigues in the Cabinet lent a 
respectful ear to the counsels of the wis» young Minister 
who had lately become the chief exponent of Pijel’s pn]icy 
in the House of Lord^. For, although the good old 
Huke of Wellington was still the nominal leader ofjiis 
party in that House, it was Lord Dalhou’sie who bore the 
brunt of battle for side iji several warm debates 
on the Corn Lavfs and othf^r* moot questions of the 
hour. • 

At last his health gave way under thS intense, never- 
ending stra^ upon mind and body. Excessive work was 
already undermining a constitution by no means string. 
But, in spite of pain and sickness, he would hardly give 
hin\pelf day’s rest, and stuck to^hiwS various tasks with 
an endurance that might Veil be called heroic. Nor 
Could illness keep him from once more fighting kis chief’s 
battles Jin the Upper House, when, in January, 1<846, 
JPeel threw off the l&st* rag of Protectionist illusion, 
declared himself a convinced Freetrader*, and called up6n 
his followers to acaept the principle of an untaxed loaf. 
Thie repeal of the Corn-Laws saved England from a great 
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disaster, while it brok6 up the party whiclf had carried 
Peel so brilliantly into power.' For a few months longer 
the great IM ini ster h(;ld his ground by sufferance mjttinly 
of his new Liberal i^llies, against the Irreconcilablys, wfac^ 
disowned «and vilified their formei idol. At last, in June, 

o • 

a hostile vote of the Couiraons warned Peel no tJjjirtber to 
tem})t his fate. Before worse happened, he decided to 
throw up a post, no longer tenable. 

In the great debate of May, on the second reading of 
Peel’s Bill in the Upper House, the two best speakers on 
Pefjl’s side, according to ( 'harles Greville, were Clarendon 
and Dalhousie : “ both very good, particularly the latter, 
llf wall be a very leiuling man, for he is popula^r, 
pleasing, and has a virgin unsoiled reputation, nothing 
to apologise for, and nothing to recant ; and he is a 
good man of business, an^ aa excelleirt s])eakcr.” (Gre- 
ville Memoirs, Part 2, Yol. 11.)^, 

Shortly befoic his own retirement, I\‘el rewarded the 
services of his b('st and faithfullest subaltern with the 
Loi’d llegistership of Scotland, a place then worth about 
£1,200 a year. The poor Scotch liarl thankfully accepted 
the boon thus opportunely proffered by one whom he Intd 
always held in the highest respect. But his warmest 
sympathies and his deepest reverence w ere reserved for the 
aged victor of Waterloo, to whose public worth men of 
all parties had c^t last combined to pay emulous homage, 
and whose simple greatness enthralled the heart even of 
so keen and world-worn a critic as Charles Greville. 

Some of the ktories whiefi in after years Lord Dalhousie 
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was wont to tell about “the ^ood §ray head which 

all men knew,” were heiird and noted down by his 

frie^id, Dr« (^rant. When the news of our "•hal’d- won 
• ^ 
•tight ajb Firozshahr reached England .^towards the end ,pf 

January, 1841), there whs great consternation among the 
Ministry^over an event which some of them regarded as 
at best a drawn battle. ‘‘At the meeting of the Council* 
Peel himself' spoke with deep concern of ^^le heavy losses 
sustSined by Gough's armyj and indulged in dark fore- 
bodings of the danger that beset our Indian Empire. Xt 
this the -old Duke suddenly lighted up: “Make'nt a 
victory,’^ he said, “fi/:d a salute and ring the bells.” 
Certainly, Gough had lost a good many men ; but wliat 
of that? “You must lose officers and ihen, if you have 
to fight a great J)at tie./ At Assaye I lost a third of my 
force.” 

At a previous ineeting^of Ministers in 1844, when our 

relations with France had become very strained through 

the arrest of our consul at Otaheitel and th(^ war party 

seemed in the ascendant, the Duke was sitting silent ^nd 

out of spirits. Mr. Goulburn noticing this, showed him a 

Blue Book which he had in bk hands. “ There is 

something here which I thiinc would interest your Grace,” 

he said, and began reading out the examination of a 

little ho^ whose knowledge of geography was excccding’ly 

small. Several questithii?.. had been aslted him about 

France, its departments, chief towns, amd so forth, to 

• . . 

none of which could the boy give a right answer. At 
last, losing all patience, he growled out, ‘^T know nothing 
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about it, but I ^now fhis, that one Englishman can lick 
three Frenchmen/’ At this the Duke laughed out heartily, 
and jJatting the book as if it were the boy kimself, %aid, 
V J<^cd — very good boy ! send diira ta 

Paris. Do a damned deal of good !,” . 

r 

When Dalliou&ie became ^ord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports after the Duke s death 111*1852, he declared thrft he 
>vould feel it'fu’inoat a presumption to go and take pos- 
session of his old friend’s roW at Waliner Cqstle. Pitt’s 
room, with its ofte window looking out on d bastion^ and 
am old gun, had befii left unaltered until 1842^ when the 
Queen went to Waliner for chifi^ge of air. Before her 
aiyival tlierc, the Clerk of the Works had tiiken Pitt’s 
room in hand, and covered the walls with paper of a very 
tawdry pattern, whereat, the Du V ‘Swor« lustily. When 
the Queen was going -in*^184G td’ visit the Duke at 
Stratbfieldsaye, the same officvil preceded her Majesty. 
The Duke, hoVever, would have none of his improve- 
ments, and sternl) ordered him off the pli^Je. “ I just 
got a few tables and a harpsichord,” he said to Dalhousie, 
and I asked the neighbours to meet her.” Her Majesty 
was greatly pleased, with the old hero’s simple welcome, 
so unlike the usual routine of grand preparations and 
courtly^guests. 

•One of those Ministerial (pinners, which preludqthe open- 
ipg of a Parliftmentary Session^ ^as given by AYellington 
at Apsley Hou^e. Lord Lyndhurst sat next to the Duke. 
“ How wonderfully, Duke, you nrtinaged your coxnmis*^ 
sariat in your Indian campaigns! How did you do^H?” 
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asked Peers*Lord Chancellor. ‘‘Oh! (j^uite, quite easy 
when you know it,” was the'^quick and curj reply. * 
Dlilhousitv, of course, resigned olBce with tlie rest of 
his colleagues. There was one man, fodeed, who pressed 
him not to go. T^ie tiew Prime Minister, Lord John 
Bussell, itinderstood his value as a public servant, and 
begged him as a favour tb retain his post. It was a rare * 
compliment to so young* a Minister, but IXllhousie grate- 
full^ decliped an offer whicB a statesman of more fluid 
principles might have deemed it politic»to accept. Pr(?- 
ferring party to place, he withdrew for a time Jifom 
oflScial duties to the rejsf and relaxations of country life at 
home. * . ^ 

The rest he sorely needed was not* long to remain 
unbroken. In /.he course of 1847, it became known that 
Lord Ilardinge, tticn Govefnqr-tleneral of India, sought 
to retire in the coming wnter from the post he had filled 
so ably for three years past. The br?ive old hero of 
Albuera, 'vjho had j)ersoually heli)ed. Gough to win the 
long doubtful fight at Firozshahr, and placed the humfiled 
Punjab under the benign^uardianship of Henry Lawrence, 
felt, that pow at last his work in India was over, and that 
he also in his old age needed timely rest. With a noble 
disregard for party claims and usages, Lord Jolm Bussell 
cast hi^ eyes upon Lord Dalhousie as the fittest maar he 
,knew fpr the task of gbvorning our greiatF Eastern empire. 

When the offer of so splendid a post for a youftg 
statesman of thirty-five was^ first broaciied to him, 
,p§lhousie hesitated, not from any distrust of his own 
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powers, but rathgr from* unwillingness to mar his prospects 
of a great political careef* at home*; and much, also, from 
fear df vreakeiiing or comproniisii^ his ov^ party by 
accepting so high an- office at tl^i hands of a politital foe.* 
On the latter point, however, the# great Whig* leader 
raised no sort of difficulty. J^ord John^was rea(^ enough 
• to employ on his own conditions a statesman of l^alhousie’s 
unblemished c|jaracter and rare^gcnius for administrative 
work. 

The struggle®of motives in Dalliousie’s mind ivas 
natv»ally keen. Hi^ darling ambition was to* win, like 
Pitt and Peel, the place of Prime^Minister, to his thinking 
thtiW most important of any held by a subject under the 
Crown. Com[)ared with such a post, even the headship 
of the Indian Government, he ilt.ed to •declare, was of 
small account. He knew that a retireef Governor-General 
stood a very poor chance of evefr rising to the leadeyship 
of a great political party. On the* other hand, he was 
still young, and, for an earl with wife ami children, 
lamentably poor. The^(Jolstouii estates, which had come 
to him through his reoiher, were, Ifeavily. mortgaged, an4 
the income of his fatlifjr’s property barely, amounted to 
fifteen hundred a year. As Governor-General he would 
draw a sSlary of £25,000 a year ; and the post itself was 
oncf which at that time offered a tempting field *for the 
energies and thb ^experience of unjust, wise, strong, self-^ 
reliant English rtiler. Lord John's frank avowal that the 
acceptance of his offer wpulji in no Vay Compromise or 
alter Dalhousie's relations with his political friends turned 
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the scale in •favour of an Indian# career. iJalhousie at 
length agreed to fill ^ Lord H^rdinge’s jilace, an(? the 
popuJar verdict ratified the wisdom of Lord John’s choice. 

One at least of his*owii relatives did not seem to hoW 
with the popular verdi^fr A much-respected aunt, 
whom he had written the news of his appointtnent, sent 
him. this curt ainrcandid# reply : — “My dear James, — I 
received your*lettor on y^iur appointment, ^and although I 
cannot think yon fit for *t, i nevertheless send you rny 
congratulatums.” He wa^ still so you^jg — only thirty-* 
five— that^ the good* lady might well be excused for ques- 
tioning Iferr nephew’s fitiy'ss for on« of the highest offices 
under the Oown.* • 

His friends in Edinburgh gave him a fa indwell dinner, 
at which the toast of hisliealth was ])refaced by a graceful 
speech from the chairman, t\m Dirlu) of Biiccihmgh. The 
toast was followed by a song, wriKen in his ])raiso, to the 
tunc 6f “ The Sprtg of Shillelagh,” by Mr.^JIoir, the poet 
“Delta,” of BlachvoocVs Magazine.^ Leaving his two 
lassies under the charge of Dean l^nmsay, and duly sp*ed 
from the India House by the posf-prandial blessings of 

t 

tlfe Court of Directors, llie Governor-erencral elect, in 
company with 'his wife, his piivate secretary, Mr. F. 
Courtenay, and a few gentlemen of his staff, set.ont for 
India by the overland route in the latter part of Novembw, 
1847. 

*One of his aides-de-camp was the. Hon. Francis 
Fane, now Earl oij Westmoreland. Loref Dalhousie 
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had begged the' Duke, of Wellington, to Aame for his 
personal staff any youiig officer^ in whom his Grace 
took a ^special interest. “I would as soon reconmier^ a 
wife to anybody as m\ A.D.C.,” wa§ the Duke’s charac-, 
teVistic rc])ly. He dcngned, hcHvever, to mention his 
young relate! ve, and Captain Fane was duly appointed to 
the nost he was to hold so worth uW for several years. • 
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•CHAPJER III. 

*THE SECOUD SIKIl WAR. 

184«-I84y. 

Landing? of Balliousio at Oalciilta — State of India — A flairs of 4tJ;io 
Pun jal)— Murder of Vans^Xgnow and •Anderson — Oomplieity of 
Mnlraj — Siege of Myltnii and general revolt of the Punjab — 
Dalhousie’s cliange of policy — Military i)reparations — Story ftf 
the war — Gilbert’s flying column — Dalliousii^’s^ differences with 
Sir H. Lawrence — John •Lawrence pronounces for immediate 
annexation — Sir fl. Lawrence withdraws his resignation. 

On January 12th, 1848, the gains of Fort William 
announced the landing in Calcutta of* the youngest 
Governor-General who has ever sat in the seat of Warren 

t 

Hastings an& Lord Wellesley. At the doorsteps 
Government House, Dalhousie was •greeted in due form 
the brave and kindly veteran^ whose place he had 
eomelto fill.* Sfx days latery^Lord Hardinge was speed- 
ing down the Hugh on his way home, accompaqjed by 
his staunch friend Colonel Henry Lawrence, who, undgf 
stress of fll health, had laesigned to other lyinds the task 
of regenerating Sikh rule at Lahore. ,, ’ , 

At that moment ^ot a cloud was anywhfere visible 
ixi the political sky of India! Harding® himself, with 
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pardonable rashness, ^leclared that tlie peace he left 
behhid him would not^ be ^broken for the next seven 
y(*arsv India ” — said the London Morning Hevij^d — 
^'is in the full CTijoyment of a peace which, humanly 
^peaking, there seems nothing %(^listurb.” According to 
the Friend of India^ then edited by the able John 
(1 Marshman, the new Governor-General had arrived at 
a time ‘‘whin the last obstacle to the complete, and 
apparently thb final ])aeificatiorv of India has been re- 
%moved, when the only remainirfg army which could create 
alarm has been dissolved, and the pbace of the country 
rests upon the firmest Jb.id most p^nnanent basis. : . . Not 
a shot is fired from the Indus to* (Xipe Comorin against 
our will.” Statemen and journalists in both countries 
were nearly all of one mind on* this matter ; and Lord 
Dalhousie, longing to venev^ in 'indip. on a larger scale 
those peaceful labours vdiich had employed his youthful 
energies at hovie, might well be excused for sharing a 
belief so creditiibl^^ to one side at least of our human 
nature. * 

In this case however, as in so many others, it was the 
unforeseen that haj)pened. To* all appearance the Sikh 
power, as a source of danger to India, had be*en crilished 
for ever^on the bloody field of Sobraon. The remnants 
oyianjit Singh’s old army had since been disbanded, and 
for two years ^ past his capital bad been garrisoned by 
BHtish troops. ,A British Resident at Lahore guided anfl 
controlled the counsels of a Regency governing in the 
name their b(»y-soverefgn; Dhulip Singh. In the work 
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that devolved upon him as ItcsuTont, jijid erelong ^as 
virtual ruler of the Henr^ Lawrence had been 

ably gi^conded by a picked band of subalterns* young ^ 
soldiers of* tried ability, high courage aial good character,, 
each of V'hom in the, management of his own district ‘ 
showed himself a bold, skilful, ^elf-reliant leader of men. 

When Lord Dalliousie arrived in India, the Land of 
the Five Rivers* seemed on ^hc whole as qukj; and nearly 
as welT-order^'d as Yorkshire^ or^JIiddlesex. In the course 
of 184(3, a reHellion ^in Kashmir had bet^n crushed by 
Colonel H»nry Lawrence with the help of those 
troops who had so lately Tought against us at Sobraon ; 
and the fairest province of Kanjit fc^ingh’s dominions had 
been quietly handed over, in fulfilment of Hardinge’s 
promise, to its new soveij^ign, thq Jiajput Gulab Singh. 
In Decend)er of th^ same yea% tal Singh, the prime 
mover in that rebellion, laid, been formally deposed from 
his high office, and sent off a jn’isoner to I'erozepore. By 
the Treaty of pairowal, in the same month, the Sikh chiefs 
had agreed to set up a Council of Regency in the room 
of a plotting Queen-nn^her and hci; banished Wazir. 

Over this council Lawrence hiinst^f. was to wield full 

• • • • . 

powers of guidance and control, enforced by a strong 

garrison of Britisli troops: and a caj)tain of artillerj^ thus 
became in effect, as Marshman^ I)uts it, ‘‘ the successor of" 
Ranjit Singh.’* 

With the transfer of the Queen-mother, irf the^ following 
August, from her sorf^s palace at Lahore to the safe 
seclusion of Shaikopura, the last source of danger to the 

P 
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peace of the Punjab seemed for the time to have dried up, 
When Lawrence left Lahore, in Becember 1847, to enjoy 
his weM-earned furlough, his successor t(^nnd ali' quiet 
from Peshawar fo the Biyas. In the adjacent province 
of Sind the administrative ^ifius of Sir Charles Napier 
had already established peace, order, and .social well- 
being among the peojde whom' his arms had first subdued. 
The Hero of Miaiii had proved himself^a strong, just, 
beneficent ruler, who left* his successor the easy task of 
completing wdiit he had so well begun. Fiom other parts 
of; India slight local disorders might be reported ; Calcutta 
itself was struggling ‘with a sh^rp commercial crisis; but 
of political trouble in any quarter nobody for the moment 
dreamed. 

This happy state of things *la‘^ted yet a few months 
longer, during which'* DaRiousie’s ietters to the India 
House contained no Uher reference to lianjit Sindh’s 
kingdom thai# a casual remark about ""‘forwarding papers 
relating to the Punjab.” Employed as he was in 
iqastering the details of his new office, and considering 
the questions that came before his council, he saw no 
reason for distrusting the reports he received from the 
new Resident, Sir Fredrick Currie, "^concerning the 
progress of aftairs be}ond the Satlaj. 
u So “ all went merry as a marriage bell,” until the hot 
winds of May. were raging over the plains of Ugper India. 
In the first days of that month Calcutta was startled by 
tidings ivllich boded ill for the continuance of peace 
and welFdoing in the "Punjab. Two Englishnmn, Vaiw 
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Agnew of the Civil Service and, his political assistant, 
Lieutenant Anderson, had been foully rntirdered in April 

at Multan, by the followers of Mulr4j, the Governor of 

® • * 

that city and the suwoundiiig distriot. The murden'd 

men had been sent thithgf iby the Lahore Government 1j) 
see a new Diwan, oi^ Governor, installed in tke room of 
Mulraj, who had •lately ,asKbd permission to resign his 
post. 

If, he did not instigat(i the#miirderers, Miilraj behaved 
like a williiTg; accomplice ifi their crime. ^ H(' proclaimed 
a hoiy war against tSie English, withdrew his family ^nd 
treasures* into the citadel^ and madcvill haste to strengtfien 
the de{en(5es and repleftish the magazines of a stronghold 
which had thrice defied Kanji£ Singh •himself. llie 
challenge thus flung o«t from Multan was promptly 
answered by one^ bolfl yo4>ng^ • Englisliman, Herbert 
Edwardes, from his border pos^at Bannu, beyond the 
Indusi A soldier, by profession and a statesman by force 
of circumstances, he foresaw the dangers which prompt 
action £ilon(? mig^it yet avert. In a very short time, wkh 
help from a few friends and a loyabnative prince, he found 
himself at the head of ati army which by July 2nd had 
twice defeated- the troops gf Mulrffj, and driven their 
leader within the walls of Multan itself. ^ 

Multan, hovvever, was a nut which Edwardes with his 
slender resources could jiot ctack. Sir Frederick Currie 
would frfim the first have'lielped him to* crack it, had Wg 
. fears for the safety of Lahore been less keen,^or the force 
his arguments been more readily acknowledged by the 

P 2 
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commander-in-chief. ^At last, however, Citrrie’s urgency 
won the day. Dalhousic gave Jiirn a free hand, and 
LordwG(^ugh issued the orders which enabled Gfucral 
Whish, by the end of July, to begin his march upop 
Multan. ' 

The firsc days of Sepbnuber saw that city surrjjunded by 
our troops. The siege had begun, but the sudden 
treachery of our Sikh allies delay ( h 1 for so;ae months the 
expected issue, and marked a new stage in the process 
‘which turned local outbreak into a widespread and 

dangerous revolt. While AVhish was waiting^ for fresh 

r . ^ 

reinforcements, the flames of rcJ^ellion kept rolling and 

crackling over the Punjab. From Multan to Peshawar 

there was hardly a spot, outside Lahore and the camp of 

General \Miish, where an Engli{?h oflicer, or a loyal native 

gentleman could stand against the ;^ising tide of Sikh 

disaffection to a rule propped up by British bayonets. 

The same meia who had so lately turned their swords into 

])lough-shares ^Yere now rallying by thousands to the old 

fainiliar war-cry of Guruji-lce Fatha* ; whilc^ many of the 

new battalions which had just been raised and drilled by 

British officers, swelled^ the ranks of that great army which 

Sher and Chatar Singh were uiiustcring foi* one* more ‘fight 

against^he cow^-killing infidel and oj)pressGr. 

Meanwhile, Dalhousie bad been watching the course of 
events beyond tbe Satlaj with mingled feelings ot^ surprise, 
annoyance, and,, perplexity. He had tried hard to avofd 

• Victory for the Guru/’ —viz., GovindJ the great soldier-prieet. 
who organised the iSikhs as a lighting brotherhood. 
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• 

meddling in a quarrel prhnarilj; concerned the 

Lahore State. Jlulraj shtjld •he treated as a rebel 
agairftt his t^vii sf)vereign, not as an enemy to tlK3 J1j*itish 
Power. • Ilut now liis dreams of peace, *and of steady pro- 
gress in ;ill tiiat peac(j meant for India were rudely brokefl 
by the news which reached hiijj day after day from Lahore, 
lie ‘had come out to India firmly believing in the 
wisdom and justice of Lorc^ llardinge’s schtgie for nursing 
the g!*owth jf a strong and s5d)hi native Government in 
the Punjab. •Every^one around liim pip^d to the same* 
tunc. It Avas not long, however, Ixdbre he awoke f»ym 
those pleasant illusions^ ?ind learned to realise the full 
meaning of events which made Jlenry Lawrence thrqw 

t 

up his furlough, and start that autumn for Hombay. 

Even when Cwrrie’s ^letters from Laliore had taught 
Dalhousie the need* of prompt faction, Lord Gough from , 
Simla still counselled delay, until 1:he rains should be well 
over, and the cohf season close at hand.* If the Sikhs 
meant fightii^g — thought the grey-haire+l victor of Sobraoii 
— they should have enough of it in our own good tlije. 
Out of d(dereiice to s« tried a. soh]ier, the Governor- 
General still ])ursued his labours in /Calcutta and took his 
recreation at Carrackpon'. But during September his 
mind was made up. He saw that the Multan ottbreak 
was only Jthe prelude to another fight for empire betweei^ 
the Sikhj and the Engfi^x “There is.m) other course 
open to us,*’ he wrote to the Secret Committee at the* 
India House, “but t(>»j)repare for a general l^unjab w^ar, 
and ultimately to occupy the country.” * 
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Suiting the action to the wore}, he made all haste to 
leave Calcutta', while Gough was ‘mustering troops for a 
grand' campaign in the Punjab. At a faiewell filter- 
t'ainment given, on October 'Sth, by the officers ot 
Barrackpore, Dalhousie struck the ^'eynote of hii future 
policy in words which stirred his hearers like the blast of 
a trumpet. “ I have wibhed for peace,” he said, “ I have 

r» 

longed for it»;' I have striven for it. But unwarned by 
precedent, uninfluenced by example, the Sikh nation has 
called for war,* and on my word, sirs, they shall haye it 
wi^fi a vengeance.” 

The sjieakePs voice, bearing, and aspect were in 
thorough keeping with these resolute words. Dalhousie's 
patrician bleeding sjiokc forth in his fine clean-cut features, 
ample forehead, and slightly aquiMne nooC, in his delicate 
complexion, and slender upright figure. There was a 
certain “ pride in his port, defiance in his eye,” which lent 
new emphasis to the firm, clear tones of his voice and the 
frank simplicity of his language. Ilis cajm keen eye 
shot out a glance of sudden fire, while his pale counten- 
ance glowed responsive to the strange excitement of 
the hour. In staterb hardly up to middle heigljt, he 
carried himself with the stately grace of a born ruler, of 
one ii/ieed who, as people were already saying of him, 
looked^ every inch a king.”* 

. Balhousie’s" policy in this connexion is clearly set forth 
in his Farewell Minute of February, 1856. Neither m 
the murder of British officers at Kiultan, nor in the sub* 
*** Sir H. Temple’s Men and Events of my Time in India* 
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sequent revolt of Mulraj, could he discover any “ pretext 
for quarrel with the Government •of Lahore.” Mul raj’s 
offence was • ‘ sedulously distinguished from national 
>^ong.” * The Sikhs themselves were *l)iddeii to punish* 
the offender as a reb^ aga?nst their own sovereign, and* 
to “ exaettreparation for the British Government, whose 
protettion they had previously invoked.” It was not for 
him to draw tlie sword top readily in a ^Sarrel which 
specially coqperned the rulers ^f a foreign State. 

“But when,” lie contianes, “ it was seen that tliolpiiit of the whole 
Sikh people was iiiflamod by the bitterest animosity against us; w^eii 
chief after dhlef deserted onr until i^eaily the whole army, Itid 
by Sird§.rs who had signed* tin? tnjnties, and by nicmboTS of tluj 
Council of Kegency itself, was oi)enly i^rruyed against us; when, 
above all, it was seen that the Sikhs, in their &igeincss Ibr our 
destruction, had even combiu^jd in unnatural alliance with I)o,,t 
Mohammad Khan aifd his Itfoliammcdsyi tiibes; it became manifest 
that there was no alternative left, question for us was no longer 
one of policy or of expediency, but one of national safety. * 

• ^ 

The sword once* drawn in the (juarrel thus forced upon 
him, was not^to be sheathed until his eiiemies had reaped 
the full reward of their rashness in defying the victors^ftf 
Sobraon. The speech at Barrackpbre foreshadowed the 
inevitable issue which Hardinge’s j)olicy had sought to 
avert, the issue which Napfer had clearly foreseen in 
1,846, when he ‘spoke of Hardinge’s compromise#as en- 
tailing another war, and expressed his belief that th^ 
to’agedy must be reacted*^ year or two henge.”* By this 
time Dalhousie also knew that a second Sikh war coultU 

^nd only in the conquest of the entire Punjab/ 

• * 

^ Bruceti Life 0 / Sir C. Napier t ch. 8« 
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Writing home to Sir Henry Lawreiice*^ some weeks 
earlier, Dalhoysle had .annoiuiced the change of policy 
to which. events were already driving him. ^ © 

Multan mud bo taken; and, ns matter of eclf-prcscrvation, the 
ti’rny, whioli has declared its ohj<iot,SaA«£ ho met and crushed. The 
ulterior polky need not be i>romulj;uted till thou ; but I say frankly, 
I see no linlting-idaoe midway rny longer. , Th(>rc wfts no more 
sincere frkmd of Lord Hardingo’s policy to I'btablish a strong Hindu 
government boti/ecn tlio Baihij ami tIie‘‘Kbaibar than I. I have done 
all that man couikf do to KUpport suc^i a government, and to su«tain 
that policy. T no longer bcilieve it feasible to do sri; qnd I must act 
^according to the bo^ t of my judgment on what is bc*forj me.” 

f 

'from this and other letters of the same period it is 
clear that Dalhonsie could see no better way out of the 
C 2 £isting troubles than to take measures for ‘‘ obliterating 
a state which .... can never jiocome a ])caceful neigh- 
bour,’’ but would always be asourcb of m?iitary annoyance, 
and therefore of much ailxiety and expense.* Now that 
Lord Hardinge’s (experiment Iftid jiroyed a failure, what 
else remained — said in effect Lnrd ILirdinge’s successor — 
tl^an to occupy and annex the Punjab? 5f the word 
aiihexation had not yet been spokcen by him, the idea 
impressed itself move and more' clearly on his mind’s eye. 

This, however, was' not for him the question of the 
moment. The capture of Multan and the su})pression of 
armed revolt throughout the Punjab were the objects he 
"liad to strive for first of all. To this task he’^riow ad- 
dressed hi msclV li^ith all the eniiriry, foresight, firm purpose, 
and statcsvianlikc skill, that the occasion could demand. 

^ Life of S)r IT, Lawrencc^^ol, II. 
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He made all rieedful arrangements for enabling Gon^li to 
take the field with an army at ai^l points •well equipped, 
abunilantly ^applied, and large enough to beat <loWn all 
^)0ssible opponents. f^ea\dng the seiner member of his 
Council, to carry on tl^e Goverimimit of Bengal, he himself, 
with his %blo Secretary, 1 leni^’ Elliot, and a picked staff’ 
of (rflScers, made the best of his way towards the Satlaj. < 
The era of Indian railuays had not yet ^egun, and it 
took*Dalhonsie about a Ibrtnrght to reach Ainbala, near 

the foot of the Simla Hills. From tlienc'f*, in November,* 

• * • . 

he marched on to the Satlaj, at Eerozepore, which bcc<yne 
his head-quarters durii^*the campaign. 

Early in November, the leading brigades of Gougli's 

* 

army, under tlie dashing Cureton, were encainiied luiyond 
the llavi, wherq it ro^iT past the walls of’ Lahore. A 
fortniglit afterwank; (iough iTiiqself crossed that river with, 
the main body of his troops. Meanwhile, a sejiarate column 
from*Boinbay wits inarching up the Jndu^ Valley, to aid 
Whish in the task of capturing Mukan. By this time 
the Sikh leader, Slier Singh, after vainly threatening 
Lahore, had fallen baclv into his fortjfied camp across tluj 
Chinab, opposite Bamiiagar. (ikingh’s plans for the 
campaign, which ojiened wMi the advance of Curetons 
column to the Chinab on November 22nd, were smiiewhat 
hampered by the Fabian tactics of the (jovernor-Generrd=f 
who feared that one fal^u st(*p on tha^side of the field 
might delay the early capture of Multan* and precipitatfi 
the loss of Atak, wiiere the brave young Herbert still 
held out against hopeless odds. 
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The tiery vetCFan chafed under restrictions the policy 
of which he coKrld not bilt question. In theory, perhaps, 
the solcUeV was justified rather than the statesman. *Had 
Qough been free from the outset to take his own line, the*" 
fate of Sher Singh’s army might h^we been decided at 
Sadulapur. It is idle, hovxpver, to speculate ‘-on what 
might have happened. Events, at any rate, seemed to 
work in favour. 'of Dalhousie’s v'aiting game.* Gough*B 
eagerness to make use of the larger freedon?. at length 
allowed him by the Governor-General issued in the hard- 
fought battle of Ohilianwala, which left the Sikhs strongly 
intrenched on th(^ .Iliilaui, and Gongh himself holding a 
paKt only of the ground his troops had so dearly won. 

The doubtful victory of January 13th, 1849, evoked a 
hurricane of public censure againsi.a coimnander who had 
ithrown away precious lives^so recklessly for no appreciable 
gain. Dalhousie himself, no doubt, regretted his^ own 
hastiness in loosening the curb on his fiery Commander- 
in-phief. In Engiand the fears of the J^inistry and 
the^^lndia House conspired with the popular outcry for 
the recall of their dormer fiivqurlte. At the prayer of 
the Duke of Wellington, then Commander-iq-Chief at 
home, Sir Charles Napier set off by the first steamer, to 
wipe out the effect of Lord Gough’s alleged shortcomings. 
“^The brave old Irishman^ however, saved him that 
trouble. The Yall of Multan,‘on* January 23rdj set thp 
bulk of WlqshV force free to hasten up the Punjab, and 

♦ Sir H. Havelooii, uo meai^ authority, justified it even on inUitarjr'; 
grounds. See Marshman’s Life of Havdoolu 
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join hands with Gough’s army oii its way to Gujarat, 
where the Sikhs had prepared to '’make th«ir last stand. ^ 
On F?l)ruarj^21st, Gouj^h fought and won liis last battle 
and his* best,” as he trul]^ called it in a private letter^ 
announcing his resigi^^ition to the ehainiian of the Indiff 
Board. Por once Jxjrd tiouidi had allowed his splendid 
artillery full ^lay. “ The battle of the guns ” raged for . 
several hours, until the Sikh fire was nearly-silenced ; and 
then the loiig lines of British horse and foot, advancing as 
if on parade,* swept Jike a vast flood ovet the shattered* 
remnants^df Sher Singh’s jiroud arra^. When the infai?t^y 
had done their work, tlv3*cavalry on either flank, with the 
light guns, followed up and scattered tlie^ retreating fqe, 
never drawing rein until darkness stayed all further 
pursuit. Goughdiad w#n a gnjfi^^and well-nigh bloodless 
victory, which silen?ed his detractors, crushed the army of 
the I^halsa, and broke th« neck ftf Sikh dominion in the 
Punjab. * 

Only a d^y bej’ore the battle Dallurusie had replied to 
a letter in which Sir II. Lawrence, then back in hisJld 
place at Lahore, had* given him tjie latest news from 
Gough’s C 9 ,mp; — 

I observe wh«at you sny repforrliiig General Campbell having told 
yon that there was *no thought of crossing the Jhilurn this season/ 
Your brotjjier will have ere this reassured you on that point. Wh»ir 
thought ’ the camp of the Oomniaiiiler-irj-Chief has signifies very little# 
The camp’s business is to fiftd fighting; I fi«I thought, and siyjh 
thought as the camp has hitherto found is of sucli dainued badqualit/, 
tot It does not in<luc^ mo to forego the exerciser of my proper 

futictions I will only say now» generally,^that the c&my will 

Ufos|i the Jhilam this seuson, and, please G oil, the Indus also; » « , . 
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that General (iilhert will ^^ommiuKl, and I hope tlic job will be well 
donp. All this I“ci)nim\mio,itod* to the Oomimindcr-in-Chief some 
time 


^ Referring’, in t\ie same letter, to a eertain st|‘p take<ii 
‘l)y Major Kdwardes witlioifi S3ir Henry’s sanction, he 
remarks that : — 


. there arc more than Major Kdwardt s in the Residency who appear 
to consider tlicihi^dves nowadays as Govern or-General at least. The 
sooner yon set about disonehantiii*^ their niinds of this illusion, the 
better lor your comfort and tlioir owii. I don’t donhl yhn will find bit 
'' and luartinjj^ale f iV tlnmi speeddy. For my j»art, 1 will npt st{)iul it 
in (juietcM times for half an Inmr, and will coinc' down jiuiniHlakaldy 
iijUm MTiy one oftlujin who^nmy try it on, from Major Kdwiirdes, C.R., 
down to the latest onlisl(;d frcnoral-ewsign-idenipoteniiary on the 
establishment.” * 

Dalhousie wrote as strongly lie felt vnIioii matters of 
discipline or jiuldie- pftlicy were e^oneerned. “ I am 
’ ordered to conquer the country,” he had written to 
LnwTencc a few days earlier, and, please God, i will 
obey.” And otliers, too, should obey him and his 
lifiitenants in their turn. 

^Po gather up tlie full fruits of such a victory was now 
the one central objeA of all Dalllousie'sacts and utterances. 
Yet more alive than Hough himself to the need df folltfwing 
up a beaten foe, he had already planned in outline the 
quick march tliat carrieil Gilbert’s flying column across 
.tw^o hundred miles of difficult cquutry, from Gujarat uj) 
t« the mouth of*tlie KImibar Pass. His General Ordfir 
of February 21st declared that the war “ must be prose- 

***ljosworih Smith's Lord Lawrence. 
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cuted now to the entire defeat an(^ ditspersion ot all who 
are in arms against us, whether Sikhs or A{ghans.’’ ^ 
Tod:hc saiye effect lie wrote to his Oommander-iii-Clhef, 
urging him to drive Aie enemy, witlu?ut rest or respite*,^ 
from Do^ib to Dofib, lyitif he had clear(‘d the last of tliem 
out of Atiji and Pi'shawar. Gough, for his part, ‘answered 
readiiy to the spur thus given him. ICarly on the morrow ^ 
of Gujarat, tlft General of Dalhousie’s ovyf, choice,* Sir 
Walter Gilbert, renowiuid fof feats of horseinanshin as 

well as arms, •set off, at the head of 12,00(i picked troops,'* 

• • « 

on a chas(i which proved the fitting seipiel to the previi^us 
victory. By a series of ^apid marches, scarcely excelled,” 

says Kaye, “ by any recorded iii history,” he ran down 
one body of Sikhs after another, and very nearly overtook 
Dost MohammaeVs Afgl^ihs in their lu^adlong Highlit from 
the Indus into the Khaibar. •Before the middhi of March ^ 
at least 20,000 Sikhs, wit^i their Readers, arms, and their 
remaining guns, laid surrendered to “ the fl}^ng General ; ” 
and by the end of March his troops were resting peace- 
fully under the walls of Peshawar, which the Afghans l^d 

abandoned but a few hcwirs before. * From one end of the 

• • 

Punjab to the other not an arm^nl foe was anywhere 
stirring, when tlie last of AkTam Khan's horsemen disap- ' 
peared in the mountain gorges beyond Jarnrud. • 

Two months earlier, on ^February 1st, Sir Heiirj^ 
Lawrence had returned •t^o, the post whicli» Sir F. Currie 
had been keeping warm for him. On his ^ay to thef 

Sikh capital he had halted at Ferozpore, to discuss 

• • 

* Boswortli Smith’s Lord Lawrence. Vol. I. 
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matters oV State with Jhe Governor-Generali. But to him 
the new master Was not as the old. Hardlnge had treated 
him , like a friend and comrade ; Dalhousie’s frankly 
•courteous bearlngowas the reflectk)ii of a m‘ind willing to 
l^heed wise counsel, hut iinpa'^^tt of any attempt, real or 
apparent/ to control its workings! The two men had 
met on this occasion for the first timt, to settle the draft 
of a proclaTr.ation summoning the Sikhs toi lay down their 
arms. Writing to Lawrairjce*OiM February 1st, Da^housle 
. proceeds “ plapily to tell his hiind ” about t)ib draft which 
Sir Henry had written : — ' 

“It is objeotionablo in matter, bacau^ from the terms in which it 
is worded, it is calcidated (o C(»tivoy to lliosic who are engaged in this 
shameful war an exjujctation of mu<;h more favourable terms, much 
more extended immunity fi uu puuibliinent, tliau I consider myself 
justilbal iti granting them, it is <)l3ji^ctiouabjo in manner because 
(unintcniionally no doubt)^ts wl* do tone substiintes you personally, 
as the Resident at Laliore, foi the (iovenimeut whicli you represent. 
It is calculated to raise tl»o infore^»oc that a new state of things is 
arising; lhat the fact of yoiir unival with a dvsirc to bring peace to 
the Punjab is likely to alfeet the warlike measures of the Government, 
and that you come as‘ a peueemaker for the Sikhs, standing between 
fijjpm and the Government, 'riiis cannot be,” 

Dalhousie goes on to assert the need of “ entire identity"^ 
between the Goverfiment apd its Agent,- whoever he is/’ 
Nothipg, he insisted, must be said or done to raise the 
^ notion that the policy of the Indian Government depended* 
on the presence of this or tiiat I^esident at Lahttr^ By 
r •the orders of tHfe Court of Cifectors, that polidy is not' to 
be finally '^declared until after the country is subjected ^ ; 
our military possession, and after a full review of 
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whole subject. The order of thcb Court shall' be obeyed 
by me.” At the same jiime'he no reason whatever to 
depart fror^ his opinion that, in the interests of British 
Jndia, ^“the power bf the Sikh Government should 
not onlj^ be defeated, Lbf subverted, and their dynasty 
abolished^” UiicoiKAtional submibsion, with a guarantee 
for the lives of alFwho surrendered, were the only terms 
which the ])i\)clam<itioU‘ should offer to those who had 
borne arms against us.^ * 

In every Jine of this letter Dalliousic^ paints his owi* 
porfrait! , lie speaks his mind openly and plaiidy, witljout 
mincing 'his words, or seasoning reproof with fine compli'- 
ments Himself obeying the oiders of the India House, 
he insists that others, however high their lejiute or great 
their services, shall obey*‘him. The Govenior-Generars 
agents must carry *»ut tlie (itivernor-Geneicd’s policy, not 
fheir own. No procltinuijion issued by his authority shall 
speaK in language' of which he di'-ap|)ro'es, or convey a 
meaning whicli seems to derogate, from his official 
supremacy.^ As for the Sikhs, whom Lawnuico wgjild 
treat so tenderly, they, deserve no sjieeial mercy froim a 
Power whose former kindness they have so ill repaid. 

Fbr a man so chivalrous, so proudly sensitive as Henry 

Lawrence, this*no doubt was a bitter pill to swallow, lie 
^ ♦ , , 
swallowed it however with a fair grace ; but the wound tc 

his feelings still rankled. ,lhe soreness showed itself in 

, the querulous tone of bis letters to the Governor-General. 

On' tbe expediency t, of annexing the Punjab, both his 

' Li/e of Sir H. Lawrence, Vol. ft. 
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present and his former patron were now of one mind. His 
‘‘brother John took the skme side. ’ But Sir Henry raised 
new ohjeHions to a measure, the abstract justice of ^Vhich 
l^e no longer arrai;^’iied. “I did think it unjust,*’ — he*" 
N^rote in February — 1 now thinly it impolitic. It is 
quite possilde I may be pr/qiidiced and blinded ; but [ 

' have thought over the subject louir nnd carefully.” Later 
in the month vht complained that Lord Dalhousie misread 
his motives for seeking to conciliate Gulab, Singh, the 
crafty ruler of Kaslmiir. Halhousie, assured his fretful 
suUiltern that he had never meant to cast the faintest 
slur upon his good faith and ])uVUy of purpose. do 
not think there is anything in my letter which would 
carry that inference ; but if so, and if you have so con- 
strued it, I heg you to, be assuri\l I meant no words of 
I mine ever to convey such a iiieaning.* As for your not 
having my confidence, (KfiereneCs of opinion must not be 
understood as withdrawal of confidence. You give, and 
will, I hope, contiu'Qe to give me your yiews^ frankly. I 
shail give you in rejdy^ ray opinions as frankly.” 

With these, and 3 'et strong(n\aS'surances of goodw'ill for 
the deputy of his owp choosing, Dalhousie sought to allay 
the ferment of a noble mind, disordered by the pressure 
of bodily disease, and perplexed by the workings of a 
' tender conscience and a teniper (piick to take fuce. But 
Sjr Henry was* net to be comforter!. He felt himself in a 
^alse positiau, as the instrument of a policy which jarred 
upon his judgment and^ his highet" feelings. It had 
become for him a serious question whether he should,^ not 
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resign his post, Vather than bear liis.part in any arrange- 
ment for annexing the Pipijab. 

Befoj^ tlie^inidcllo of March, John Lawrerjcej, then 
Commissioner of Jalandhar, paid Diilltonsie a visit at 
Ferozopore. Jlie (piestioif*dt‘ annexation was the chief 
subject of their talk. ^Tohn Lawrence for his pfd't urged 
that siijeh a measure slioidd carri(‘d out at once, before 
the hot weatlK'f set in aiftl the Sikhs liad ^i^» to rally 
round their old leaders. IXie ar^ainunits of one so shroud, 
capable, and »)ol-headed, sfnick home to#a mind long 
since prepj'ired fbrsucn a consinnmation, but still iiiicertagi 
as to the hM and when. «f^he (Joveilior-General decided 
to act at once on his tjwn resjionsibdity, without waiting 
for the sanction be lelt sure of obtaining from the (Jourt 
of Directors. Ills accomjdished Foreign Si'cretary, Ibmry 
Elliot, was dispatclieji to Lali(^*e with a .'•trong escort of 
British troops, to acijuaint the few faithful Sirdars of the 
Council* of Regency with the final ordews of the Indian 
Government, and to arrange with tli^'in for the due 
disposal of the* young IMaharajah, Dhuli]) Singh. 

Henry Lawrenee, on th^ other hand* fidt that his services 
were no longer needed by a master, who lu^vcr took bis 
advice.* He begged leave tbereibre tn n‘sign bis post. 
Dalliousie, however, bad no wi.sli to get rid of a j*ublic 
servant whose worth he frankly acknowledged, and whose 
|)crsonal influence might krgely aid him in reconciling a 
conquered people to their new yoke. Elliot was sent to* 
dissuade Sir Henry from taking a stej) so hurtful to the very 
interests he had most at heart. \\ as it meft, argued the 


E 
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envoy, to abandon at, such auioment the ctiiefs and people 
1)6 had known so well, for whose good he had toiled so 
zealously, and the hardship of whose lot no one else w'ould 
have so fair a chance of mitigating as himself? Yielding 
to arguments which appealed' fc his best feelings, Lawrence 
withdre\/ his resignation, and prepared to throw himself, 
with a sore neai’t but a. Steadfast courage, into the work 
wliich his r.iastcrful patron wac planning out for him. 
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, CHAlTj:U IV. 

TIIIS^ANNEXATiyK OF THE 
isf9-is:)2. 

The de] 1^' of Dholi]) Sin<j:h-'-Tlw‘ Koii-i-Nur — Djilliousic’H Ifjior 

to tiie*Hb(*rot Coniiuitte< -i-Favonrali^^noepl. on of tho imnoxntion 
— Its tosuHh — P um.s]iiuf‘ut ortho di.ssdVootiMl and of Miilnij — ddio 
Board of Adminihiratton —OliaincWr of tlu' yov<‘rTini('nt — Tho 
Jjawroiicc'B and Miviiscd — Dalhousuj and Naj)i(‘r- - Tho olasliin;^ of 
authorities — Napier’s resif^naiion — Tlio iast i>asba^^es of arms — 
racitioati(^n of tin* Ihn^nl) — Oollisic^iis witli Henry Lawroiieo-- 
The Lawrenof', As^nm — Lord^^lj^iloy s visit to India. 

On March 29th, ^ 1849, ftie little sou of ^llaiijit Singh's 
slave- mistress sat fur tiie last time on his father’s throne in 
the Hall of^Au(heiic(' at Lahore. ite ministers of igi- 
pending doom, Lawnmee and Elliot, filled the place* of 
honour among his councillors and %irdar.s. A motley 
crow^ of Englishmen, Sikhs and Mohammedans, listened , 
in deep silence ^to the reading of the Proclamation which 
Palhousie himself had drawn up at Ferozepore. 

Afters brief but clccy recital of the mercies which our 
fies of *1845 had receite*d from Lord* JSardinge, this^ 
powerful manifesto set forth the manner in .which those 
Ihercieshad since been requited ;»how the people, soldier}’, 

£ 2 
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and chiefs of the Latore State had riserf against their 
acc(?j)tod rulers, ninirisoned and murdered* British officers, 
and wa^od ti(;ire and bloody war for the proclaimed 
Jiurpose of destroying the British and their power.” Tlicj, 
Khrdsa army had at length b^d# utterly routed, and their 
Afgiuiii tJlies chased back into Aieir own hills. The 
(lovernnu'iit of India had nf> d<‘sire fof con(|neirt ; but, for 
its own securitj^, in the interests of tho^.e cowiinitted to its 
charge, it was bound to gi*‘ird* «,gaiiist the jicrpetind re- 
•currence of unyrov()k(‘d and 6)st]y wars. Jt* was there- 
fore resolved upon “ tlie entire subjection of A people 
wliom their own (JovernuKuit \\ns long beeiu unable to 
control, and whom no ])unishment*ca^i deter from violence, 
no acts of friemUshi]) conciliate to ))eace.” V rom that day 
forth all the territories of Malnwajah Dlmlip Singh would 
form ])art of the Biitislt Vhnpire in In^ia. 

As for the dethroned ^sovereign, he would be treated 

♦ • 

wdth all due v'sjjoct and honour. The bettiT IxJiaved 

Sirdars would ndaiu their rank and lands, while the fiefs 

* 

olt all promiiK'nt relxds would be forfeited \o the State. 
B.eligious freedom, wkhin reasonable limits, was guaran- 
teed to all cieeds and persons* alike. Lastly, the people 
were warned to submit themselves to a Government that 
bore hard only on the disafl’ected. 

This fateful document w'as read aloud in English, 
Persian, and Hindustani. The faithful Rajah Dinanath 
t\fas the first fo* break the silence with a few^ Vords of 
politic assent : ‘‘ It is the ^ Lord 8ahib s ^ order, and we 
must obey.” Another Councillor, the Rajah Tej Singh, 
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tlien handed to Jiis youn"‘ master tile papyr of conditions, 

which Dhulip Singh, avvt^ire of its^mrport, readily signed. 

As S(>»n as Klliot had taken his leave, the British C(Tlours 

\^ere hoisted on the citadel, and a tlmn3erlni? salute from 
• • • 
British guns told all* who lu'ard it that the dynasty 

Banjit Siii^li no longer ruled ^over the Land o^ the Five 

Rivefs. 

The agreiijnent which J!)hulip Singh, dtl^i a boy of 
twelve, hadjust signed, was presently ratitied by Lord 
Dalhousie at*Fero/epr)re. In exchangi^ f3r a pension o\‘* 
fifty tliousi^nd a year, with fn'c leave to dwell anywhere 
on British ground ouisylb the Punjab, the young ])rinci! 
surrendered all claims to any oj^' his father's domains, 
dignities, or tr(‘asures. Out of the spoils thus won for the 
Company, Lord J^alhoysie ri'smwed for the Queen of 
England one large ^lianiond, tl\^j precious Koh-i-Nur, (u* 
Hill of Light, whose earlier* hi^tory loses itself in the mists 
of old Indian legends, and whose lattw aiLtuitun's, as it 
passed into |he ])alaces of success:v(! lyings or coiKjuerors, 
from lljain to Delhi, Ispahan, Kahul, and Lahore, migfit 
furnish themes for many a stirring romance* of real life*. 
In the days of Aurangzib the fanioi*s Jewel had emhaiieed 
the splendours of the l^eacdck Tiirone at 1). llii. II is 
grandson hande'd it over to the Persian cou(|uer{n> Nadir 
Shah, wlip bore it back on his^ turban to his own ca])ita' 
From tlu^nce it passed by right of com [uest •into the hands 
of the Afghan Ahmad Shah. From Jvabul it followed* 
Shah Shuja, the last of the Durani princes, to tlie court of 
Ranjit Singh, who bought it on his own ferms from tb 
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helpless prisoner-guest. After its final journey to England^ 
it went trliough a course of cutting and polishing, which 
jnade il literally^ tlui brightest ^jewel in^ the ?Brlti«h 
^Crowii. 

‘ It was fortunate perhaps for D|ilhousic that, in those 

days, on line of telegTH])h connected Iv)iidon with Calcutta, 

and that a letter from Ferozer)oie would take about six 
<1 *•» *1 

weeks in re^sdi'lng* England. The Court of Directors might 
call him to account for daring to settle by b‘s own hand 
so stilf a problem as the future of the Punjab. , But he 
ki,fow that tlie step once taken at his own risk was practi- 
cally irrevocable. The great mars of public opinion was 
clearly on his, side, and the letter he sent home to the 
Secret Committee, on the 7th April, set forth unanswerable 
reasons for what he lia/l done. % 

It was a letter worthy of the occasion and of the writer; 
one of those lucid st^te-papers which, alike for style, 
imitter, and logical treatment, have never been surpassed. 
After reviewing the events that led up to fhe late war, 
]!)alhoLisle pointed to Sikh turbulence as a prominent fact 
which left him uq choice between a thorough conquest 
and incessant warhire. The natives of India would 
believe that we had been woVsted in our last struggle with 
a foe Vho had “ twice already rudely shaken our power 
in India,*' if we now agreed to any compi^mise, pr 
shrank from thjf?, full assertion pf our undoubted right Jp 
‘ deprive that f6e of all power to annoy us in the futurity ■ 
The least show of weakness before our Indian sabje^" 
and allies would embolden them to plot against our 
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some day perhaps to tight us “ on o\her fields than thoso 
of the Punjab.” Events had prcAed the u 4 ter futility of 
our at!^mptsXo establish a stiong friendly power 4 )efween 
the Afglians and the ]>riti-»h fiontiei , while the con- 
junction of Sikh and ^•Afghan ainn had bien a dneit* 
appeal to •Mohamiupdan Indyi * Foi the sifety ot oui 
Indian Empiie^ it had now become absolutely needtul to 

extend our frontier to the feulainian HilK. • 

* • 

After th« war which yided in iSdb, the Court oF 
DirciJtorc had duly sanctioned Loid lIiuiTnoe’s mea^uus* 
for coiifisCclting the ‘‘richest piovmct'5” of Dlinlip Singirb 
realm.* Tlie same pimciple was nnohed in the present 
case Dalhousk, theuiou, could not byt feel as&uud 
that the Court would 1 caddy sanction the poluy foiced 
upon him by tlie*issuc s #)f a ^ecouej wai, as unprovoked as 
the former. As fo*r the little Jlahaiajali, iieitliei justice 
nor pfecedeut could e\ciii|>« him iioni slMiing the penalty 
consequent on the ains of hib uniuly peopfe No feeling 
of “ misplaoi^d aiid mistimed compassAm foi the fate of a 
child” could turn the Governor-General aside horn doing 
what seemed best for ttie.public weak The Sikh-, moie- 
over,^were few^in number as conipni^d with the peaceful 
population of the Punjab Uiidei our rule they would 
gradually settle down, as the Kohillas had dom! before 
them iu«Kohilkand. And ]^c felt sure that in due time 
the Punjab would prove* not only a^^uro, but also^a 
profitable possession.” Its revenues woifld be enlarged 

• The Jalandhai Doab, between the Satlaj aj^d the Biyas, with 
the }iill"COUDiry betweeTi the Biya^ and the Indus. 
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by the forfeiture of So many jaigirs (n^jilitary fiefs), -by 
tlic* union of ])Iultan with the oth^r provinces, by utilising 
the water ])ower of its rivers, and the geneiyl fruprfulness 
*of its light, l(>ainy* soil.* ^ 

« The answer from the fndia House to this, masterly 
lefence of i\ policy which^all England may d)e said to 
a ave endorsed, was (juite as favourable as the Gov^^rnor- 
General co 'jib have desired. jCtn one point only did the 
Court of Du’eetors s|K‘ak *in somewhat hesit^Uing tones. 
‘‘Tiiey expr(^s^(M a guarded ‘Miope that *the ^fimyicial 
e.vpectations of tlu^ Governor-General may be? realised.’* 
Meauwhih‘, both Houk's of Parliament had duly voted 
tlieir thanks to all eonejTued in the triumphant issues of 
the late cann)aign. The ]Carl of ])alhousie had been 
made a Manpiis, and Lord Gough a Viscount, in honour 
of the crowning victory Gujarat. ‘•Hardly a voice was 
anywhere raised against the subversion of a kingdom 
which twice w*ithin four years had defied the masters of 
India to mortal combat. No one could j)oint out a 
bbtter way of dealing with “ the most formidable enemy 
we have yet encounfered in Tndia.^” Annexalion, in fact, 
had becoiiK* iiicvitablafrom the moment when Slier Singh 
made common cause with Midi a j. To Dalhonsie bSongs 
the credit not only of preparing for the final issue, but 
of seizing the right iiumieiit for carrying it iii|o effect. 
He had the courage, in short, ,tt> grasp with s^ift, sure 
•irand, the prize which destiny and his own precautions 
iiad broughf wltliiii his reach. 

O 


Tuiijub Blue Book. 
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The annexation of the Punjab* in 1849, ended ^tlie 
series of wars wliicli sprang, directly or indirectly, out of 
the witnton invasion of Afghanistan Jn 183(8.* ftanjit^ 
Singh’s J)rediction, as he ^txjvcd at a coloured luaj) of tlu^ * 
Cornpanys ])()ssessioii.s* had now Ixvmi v(‘nfied— all India* 
had ‘‘ bectanc red^^’ from C.ij)e (^iniorin to Peshawar. 
A few years earlier, the ^eoiKpu^st of Sind had extended * 

our western frontier to tlm hills of l^iliK^ii^lan. Willi 

• • 

the conquest of the Punjalj^our liidi;ui empire hail bci*n 

. • ® . * 

carri^jd jiorth-wi'stward to its natural hoinidaries along 

the Sulahhaii Kange, while (lulah SinLih paid yeafiy 
tribute for his Himalayan kingdom of Kashmir. 

The new province, including sTidandliar, covered an 
area of lUNirly 74,000 square miles— -as large as Great 
Britain — with a population of aUtwit, ten millions. Less 
than a fifth of these were trilb Sikhs ; the rest being ( 
mostly^ Mohammedans, of Iliudli, i^uhan, or Moghul 
descent. The bulk of the people, the ])easants, traders, 
and artizanai cheerfully accejited a change of mastery, 
which at least delivered them fi;om Sikh oj)})rcssion, 
and promised to let them, follow thefr own callings and 
practise their ojai riU's in j)eace aifd.safety. As for the 
Sikh Sirdars and soldiery, they had learned too well the' 
lesson of past events to think of striking another bfow for 
their lost* supremacy. Somc^nonths later, indeed, a few 

oi their •leaders were discovered wea</ing fresh plots 

• • 

against the public peace. But the}' had swijtly to pay 
for their folly, by exclianging thejimited freedom of their 
owiijiomes for prolonged imprisonment jp Fort William. 
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In the course* of June, Mulraj himself was tried by a 
special Court* and tonnd guilty of the crimes laid to his 

* *' j ^ 

•charge. The mi'^cj he had failed to show our murdere<j 
vouiitryraen was pic«^ently gmiUed him by the Giovernor- 
General.f IIavini» regard to the V extenuatinjif circum- 
stances ” pleaded bj the C<tart on his*belialf, tfie Marquis 
of Ddlhousie commuted the Ciiqiital sent(;nce to one of 
close impri^ment tor life., Tlys boon, if silch he deemed 
, it, the poor victim of circuln 9 tance^ did not* live long to 
birjoy. • . 

•All through Marcji, Dalhousie had been pngaged in 
working out with Sii Ileiiiy EllioV lys plans for the future 
government of tlie i*uilj<ib. The fii^t problem he had to 
solve waa how to make the be^jf use ot Henry Lawrences 
fine qualities and widt 'peiisonal *111(11101*106, without harm 
to the financial prospect?* and general well-being of the 
conquered province. 'Administration^ by Boards, w^as a 
thing by no means to his taste ; he had already struck 
hard at one such body, when he jilaced Cftptain James 
Eamsay at the head. of Gough’s Commissariat. Bui he 
could see no better’ way of solving this particular problem. 
He had found himscli* in very imperfect sympathy wjth an 
agent who would not give him all the confidence he asked 
for, a subaltern who was always on the verge of quarrelling 
with his captain on the slightest pretext. To* place Sir 
, Henry alone af ’the head of the new government would 
load to perpetual friction between the supreme «md the 
local authority. If a ‘colleague or two of a different 
stamp were placed beside him, the needful harmony 
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be secured, witliVio IoSkS, if not with a sensible increase of 
working power. 

^ It was settled, theiipfore, that the J^unjab should be# 
governed by a Board of tlire# Adminifetrators. Sir Henryf 
as President, had for.colleague-j liib brother Jphn, then 
Cominissio*ner of Jalandliar, ^d Charles Maiisel, a civil 
officer of high standing, vjio had served vvith,eredit under 
Janies Thompson, and kijovvn, says fc?ir‘*E. Arnold, 

“ to possess Mhoui’litfnl and inventive niin^l.” ^ To each , 
wcre*assfgned his a})propriate duties in a system, as Kaje 
remarks, “V)f divided labour and ciiinmoii responsibility,” 
They shared among ]lum the ta^^k of establishing peace, 
order, and good goverinnent in thC Punjab/ The knightly 
President himself was clijirged with the conduct of all 
political affairs. *l^iea(f included •the disarming of the 
people, the negotiations with tlfe chiefs, the enrolling of 
the now regirnonti), tlie arrangements forced ucfitiiig the 
joung Maharajah, and the duties of general peace-maker 
between thc^ew felovernment and the classes that suffered 
most from the late catastrophe. .To John Lawrence, 
already known as a •great civil adihinistrator, and the 
leadeit of a briuf but brilliant campiiSgu during the late 
war, was entrusted the department of revenue and finance : 
while Mansel supervised all matters of police and public 
justice. 

•Each division, or shire, ol the new prfi^ince was placed, 
hnder its own Commissioner, aided by a picked staflT of 
4Wibalterns, civil and military, whop, in Kaye^ words, had to 
• ♦ Arnold’s Adm^isiration of Lord DallnfUite. Vol. I. 
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act^ as ^^jiul^es, revenue-collectors, tliief-catchers, diplo- 
matists, eonsbrvancy officers, and soujotimes recruiting- 
4,sergeants and e.liaplains, all in (uic.” Sciine of' these, 
vsueli as Edwardi's, Nicholsoi^. jJ^bbott, Mackesonj Reynell 
Taylor, and Georgy Lawrence, bad. already taken honours 
in the public service ; otlio.‘» wantecLpnly the b])portunity 
to shoNV themselves e(pial to any need, an opportunity 
whicli came to them sooner® than they expected. The 
civil officers included such mew:i as MacLeod, Montgomery, 
Edmonstone, and otliers of tlie 1110111^:011 school, who 
h?ive since made their mark in Indian history/ 

The nearly e([ual mixture of soldiers and civilians in 
the l^unjab Gonimi?si(ni betokened the conditions under 
wliich the new province might best be governed. 
Dalhousie was deteriiKhed to gefr the fntest men he could 
from both services for u work which neither by itself 
seemed able adecpiatelj to disdiarge. Between the purely 
military rule which Napier had lately wiehled in Sind, 
^vnd the hard and Vast system of llegulation tLaw enforced 
in our older provinc(\s, be chose the middle course which 
circumstances seemed to call for, ‘and after events entirely 
justified. The soldier \NOuld find himself at home in the 
rude unsettled highlands along the Indus, while the 
trained civilian might play his part in the more fertile and 
populous regions between tkilandhar and Multaii. 

® The Board" dtself, as a* whole, was inveited wjth 
supreme powers of life and death, aiid^ with entire 
control of thc^i’evenue, Ihe excise, and the troops required 


Kaye’s Sepoy War. Vol. 1. 
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for frontier defence. Of its three incnibers, Henry 
Lawrence was most popular, *as well as the most 
renowned. Compared with his ydnii^er, anti since more 
farnous^rothcjf, he had,^as John used to say of him, the , 
stronger grip of men.” ^i^ucer would have called hiiti,. 
‘‘a veray*parfit oontil^1aiight(‘/’ and AVoidsuorth ini^ht * 
have taken*liim for t^e model erf' his Oiiristian Warrior.” 
Sir Henry was pn(‘ of those who would have sympathisetl 

with the fallen Darius much ratlier tlfaa^with his 

• • 

Macedonian •con(pieror. Hy was beloNed, where John 
Lawrence was ofteiuu* feared or respected. ITis fine 
character, rtjie ex])eneiK*e, and the sway he wnclded ovSr 
the hearts and minds of the classes lately dominant in 
the Punjab, alike marked him out for the special business 
of tem})ering the cold winds of Hritish supremacy to all 
wdio W'ould frel ukM, kee »ly the los«^#L)f their former places, 
j)ovvers, pmupii^ites, and immunitfes ; to all, in siiort, who 
had any reason for preferring the (jHd order to th^new. * 

In all Sir Henry’s actions sentiuient, according to 
Sir R. Temple, played as forward a* ))art as reason^ 
With John Lawrenc(', on the otla^r hand, reason was 
alw^ays the main motor.* Xhe tw^o nwm, in fact, for all 
their brotherly likeness, scciikmI, on •the wlnde, to set oif 
and complement each other. Tliis w^as ('xactly what 
Lord Dalhousie w'anted. He knew that John was*made 

* For godd word -portraits of Sir Liiwrcnois tlu* roador may t»e 
referred to ’s Jjtvrs of India uOJJirvrs und JFary Vol. I. 

to the Life by Kdwardes and Merivale; to Arnold’s Admin id rat ion of ' 
Dalhousie ; and to Sir R. T«-‘nii)le’s Men and Events of •^ny Time in 
India^ pp. 55-57. The last*iB perhaps th^ most complete. 
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of sterner stuff, was a man altofrether after his own heart ; 
one of those ‘shrewd, cautious, hard -forking, resolute 
officers who might safely be trusted to carry out a given 
• policy in the way that seemed b^'st to hiift. Sir Hen^*y 
c represent'd the poetry of Ii dis,n statesmanship; John its 
hard direct prose. As one of Thomason’s ablest pupils, 
John Lawrence would taite good Kire that the Punjab 
should be .so governed as to prove ere long a blessing 
rather than a burden to oitr Indian empire. Certain 
classes might suffer in tlk' j)rocebS, but'* even-handed 
justice was all they could look for, and their loss could 
only redound to the general gain. That the Punjab 
sliould come to pay its own expen‘^es, that no one class of 
the people should be favoured more than another, that 
everything should be done by means of good laws, cheap 
and eijual justice for hll, i\ v^ell-brdered fiscal system, and 
a prudent outlay on jaiblic work'-, to promote the well- 
being of tliCv people at large, and to develop the varied 
resources of the province — such were the objects in aid 
t')f which the younger Lawrence exchuiigeti his post at 
Jalandhar for yet weightier, if less inviting tasks at 
Lahore. 

The third of this triunn irate, Charles Mans^l, was, 
above all things, an able financier, on whose support John 
Lawrence might safely depend in bis efforts to secure a 
wise economy of the pubKc means. Mr. RoBfert Mont- 
‘'gomery, who wa'S ere long to take Mansel’s place on the 
Board, had been a school-fellow of both the Lawrences, 
and had sinc&«nade his‘mark as a settlement officer under 
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Thomason. Hi*^ charactei, tiaining, and special aptitudes 
inclined him ^ the ^hole to ‘^ide with* John Lawrence, 
while his gonial fneiulship for both the brofliors heljied to 
^srnoofli overcome ruii^h plaeo') in thei;; official road. 

Hardly had the newlift.wd ^et to ^\olk when Dalhousie* 
was on Ins way to Sjiila, where Ijady Dalliou^ie awaited 
his coming. FroYr^one of Ihf tlr-chid heights, which look 
nortfiwMrd aci^^iss a sea (J* hills to the great iJnowy Range 
of the Uppe*^ Hiinalay^i'? ajul boutliwafd on the hill 
stations of •I^)agbhai and J^i&saiili, he kejjf watch all that; 
sunwncp over the pioLm'ss of his subalterns’ labours in 
the PunjtV> Simla had not thep become the regular 
summer-capital of \hiti'-b Tidia: but now and again a 
(iovernor-General h<ul stojipHl a*few months there on his 
way up or down country,; and for so.ne years jiast its 
cool bree/es and*glonofls lai^Mcf|/t's htid tempted thither, 
or to the rival station of jMuSsooiie, .dl who could got< 
away /or a seasop from their diftios in ti^e slTn-scorched 
plains below. 

To Sinil(f also*came up, in June, the new Cominand^r- 
in-Chief, Sir diaries Napier. Befiae landing at Calcutta 
the victor of Miani knevp that Gu,ai’,it had been fought 
and yon, tliat^*no war remanied on*his hands, and that < 
Dalhousie incajit to govern the Punjab in his own w^ay.. 
All this held out no very cheering prosjiect to a man of 
Napier’^arts and ambition.* lie himsedf would greatly 
have^prdferred a purt'ly military goverrtihent for the new^ 
Conquest, with Sir Charles Napier at its# head. He 
objected to govetning through* a Board, especially a 
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Board in which he hn^ no place. He talked, however, 
of oonfining himself striptly to his o4u duties, and 
“ otfenng no ojaiiioii on oilier matters.” But his first 
kiterview with thecGovernor-CJeneiral showed what value < 
^‘tiie latter placed on th(^ fiery t»l(^ soldier’s ])ovvers of self- 
control. r 1 have been wariual. Sir Charles.” said. Lord 
Dalhousi(‘, with a frank smfie, “ not tT) let you encroach 
on my autjiority, and I will take* g^ood *.*nrc that you 
don’t.” And it was not loug liefore the gu(‘st discovered 
•that “ this yoiiug man,” whom^it fiivt he rat)ier liked, as 
‘‘seemingly a good fellow,” with “ no heart for ^oVerfiing 
this empire,” was at h'rst a man of his word.* . * 

Napier found himself not only warned olfthe Viceroy’s 
ground, but d6bavred even from meddling in a matter 
which seemed to fall within \m owm province. For the 
safe guarding of his new’froiUier l)alljou*sie had resolved 
^to raise ten regiments of horse and foot, with a few 
batteries of gwns, a body of Sappers, .and an enlarged 
Guide Corps, and to ])lace this “ Frontier Field Force” 
under the orders, not of his Conimandef-in-(5lnef, but of 
the Board of Administration at Lahore. Fins arrangc- 
nient, how'ever wise cuid salutary, gave sore offence to one 
t wdio deemed himself liit for any post that mgght be offered 
Jiim ; and ere long tlu' ‘‘ seemingly good fellow ” became 
transformed in Na])ier’s mind into “a young Scotch lord 
as weak as wnter, and as v^^ii as a pretty woman or an 
jijvly man.” Hjs Scorn for the Lawrence brothers* and aH 
who served* under them, expressed itself freely in his 
Life of ISir C. %\ipicr, Vof. IV. Arnold’s Lord Didliomie, Yol. I. 
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private letters, and presently inspired the writing of a 
long and disparaging Minute oik tfae whole administration 
of the f unjab. 

' This challenge provoked a paper controversy, which 
raged for several moythl^ ib the course of which sornet 
hard blow^were givcif and taken. Napier had the pen 
of a strong, racy, trenchant writer, but the brothers had 
on their side tlfie heavier Inetal of special knOviJedge and 
arguments based on solid •facts.* 

Hardly had the combatants ceased firing at each other, 
when* Niipicr fell foul of the Governor-General himsejf. 
In the latter part of 1849, a few o# the Sepoy regiments 
quartered in tlie Punjiib showed signs of mutiny, because 
the extra pay for foreign service was withheld from 
soldiers serving on Britislr ground. The troops beyond 
the Indus were aloi^c except(tl J’rom this rule. In spite 
of the exemplary pujiishraent inflicted on the ri^leaders, 
anqthdV regiment, ^the ddth, mutinied, in Rdnmary 1850, 
at Govindgarh. Some weeks later, by Napier’s orders, 
the guilty regiment was drummed out of the service dh 
public parade, and it^ colours, aVms, and regimental 
number were made over *to the Njisiri l^attalion, wdiich 
had b^^en recruiled from the highlands of Nipal. In thus 
taking upon himself to “ fling the Gorkha Battalion into 
the scale, as Brennus did his sword,” the Commander-in- 
Chief was clearly trespassing* on forbiddei; ground. He 
had no right either to disband one re*gittient or to pul 
another in its place., I'hc Government, hoifever, over- 
looking the trespass, gave its •ungrudging sanction to 
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measures which the public safety might be held to warrant. 
But the wilful old ,«soldicr had done something else, 
whM5h.no prudent (xOvonior-General could overl(jpk. On 
January 20th, lie had issued ?in order concerning the 
' Sepoys’ rations which virtuaKiy annulled the rules laid 
down bj Lord Hardinge’s Goverituierit in 18^5. * 

For this wanton invasion of his supreme authopty, the 
Governor Cgneral, as soon he had reached Calcutta, 
called the offender to strict acCount ; w^arning him plainly 
that he ivould not again permit the Comraander-in-Chief, 
4 ?ndcr any circumstances, to issue orders whiclt shall change 
the pay and allowiftices of the troops serving in India, 
and thus practically to exercise an autliority which has 
been reserved, and most properly reserved, for the Supreme 
Government alone.” ^ In t\\(f paper duel which arose out 
of this strong utterance^ Daihousie onine off an easy victor. 
He hi\(l all the advantage, not only of the better cause, 
but of widA’ knowledge, a more disciplined tem*pcr, and 
a clearer head. .Napier was angry and struck hard, but 
•his blows never quite got home. He sougfit to justify his 
action by arguments which Dalhousie picked to pieces, 
and by innuendoes, which were speedily pointed against 
himself. The impulsive veteran of skty-nine,* who in 
March, 1849, had declared his trust in* the Native Army 
to be firm as Ailsa rock,” w\as contending a year later that 
forty thousand Sepoys in ttie.Punjab were “ Infected with a 
mutinous spirit”; that the people of a disarmed and tranquil 
province/were hostile to our rula ; that, but for bk o^H 
promptitude, Ihe Empire itself had been in serious dang0t> 
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Dalhousie, in Ills turn, exposed the hollowness of these 
alarmist pleadir^s, which he condemned Us extravagant 
and mischievous exaggerations.” Had thc*army been so 
^mutinous and the Emjjjre in so much ganger, would the^ 
Commandcr-in-Chicf, he^naJes — retorting Napier’s sneer* 
at his^o\fn absence fa]; away at sea — have marched off at 
such a moment tc-^Pcshawjft*, where no mischief was 
brewing, instiiad of lioi^ering about “ tho^ spot where* 
discontent waS loudest aij(fwliere danger was thickest ” ? 
And if thinj^s looked so serious as to jus^fy the order of. 
JaniKiry 20th, would Sir Charles have declared in his order 
of. January^ 16th, that, except for few malignant, (fis- 
contented scoundrels,” he had never seen a more obedient, 
more honourable army ” than that which he commanded ? 
In presuming to alter at Jiis own discretion the pay and 
allowances of his*troop^ Napier bRiimcd ‘‘ a power which 
has never heretofore belonged t5 any Commander-in-Cliief < 
in India; which js* not enjoyed •by the Qomfiiander-in- 
Chief of the British Army itself ; and which no constituted 
Governments could ever allow.” * 

Dalhousie further showed that Napier and his advisers 
were entirely wrong in sitpposing that the revised Rules 
of August, 18^, were practically unknown to the Bengal ^ 
Sepoys. They had been enforced without a murmur on , 
regiment after regiment for some years past. The support 
he had always given to his Gommander-in Chief had not 
been withheld even from Kis order of January 20th ; for 
that order had been officially confirmed, so far ss it 
"Concerned the Sepoys in the Bunjab. lie was ‘*iAuch 

F 2 
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concerned ’’ that any act of his should cause Napier to 
resign his con?mand* But he regrette^l still more that 
his Excellency should falJe so hasty a step “ on grounds so 
insuffictent and untenable.” 

j. i y 

On every point in dispute, Dalhousie’s Minute of 
June 14th amply justified his ‘previous letter to the 
Cominander-in-Chief. Napier wrojtp home fbr leave to 
resign a post which he, thus shackled, no longer cared to 
hold. Tfie home authorities* heartily approved of Lord 
Dalhousie’s action, and the, Court of Directors at once 
pieparcd to fill up the vacant office. When the papers 
oil the whole subject were laid by the Russell Cabinet 
before the old Duke of Wellington, he summed up with 
his usual honesty against the Commander of his own 
choice. From the evidence before him, it was clear that 
the mutiny had been too partial, •and the danger to India 
too small, to justify Napier’s reversal of a Government * 
order, 'in recording his displeasur6 at Napier’s , action, 
the Governor- General had done no more than his duty.* 

In December, 1850, Sir William Gomm kook over the 

•• 

high command which Napier, before he held it, had seemed 
pre-eminently fitted to adorn. , 

In the same mqnth Napier fired off a parting shot at 
his opponent, through a Minute which he had I’eally 
penneR in July. This second attempt to place Dalhousie 
in the wrong evoked a rejpinder yet more crushing than 
Jthe last. NS-piprs reply to the Minute of June Hth 
began with a 'quibble,* and ended, after many pages of 

railing rhetoric, in a defiant sneer. * The writer expressed 

* See the Duke’s Memorandum in Sir W. Hunter’s ** Marquess 
of DalhousiCy pp. 21*3, 217. 
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himself wltli his \sual vigour, aryi with even less than 4iis 
usual discretion. Dalhousie’s first impulse was to j;al 5 e no 
iiotice of a dfocument «vhich merely tmvclled over old 
ground. Before he read if Napier was on his way home.^ 
But th^ fear lest sileace should be construed into dis- 
courtesy, led him tu'n*ecord in the following January a 
Minute which fully and finally disj)Osed of enerf plea set 
up by Napier* in his owB*defence, and disproved with 
calm convincipg clearness (?very impntaticai cast by the 
rude old warrior upon Dalhousie himself. Thrice is l)p 
armed thai Jiath his quarrel just ” ;• but the best cause 
may suffer through the .weakness of its champions. Against 
such a champion as Dalhousie his o*pj)onent had no chance. 
Out of his own mouth, and on the evidence of his own 
acts, Napier was coqyicU^d of d^^fcmiling himself from just 
censure by aspersions entirely tanciful, and statements 
wide of the truth.. The very passages w4iich Napier, 
against all rule, had quoted from IQalhousie’s private 
letters, were rtirned to his own discomfiture by one whose? 
private letters never conflicted with his public utterances. 
“There is not one sentence*’ — he writes— “ in the quota- 
tions given by t^e Coramander-in-Chidf, or in any other 
of the letters, wjiich countenances the assertion, that I 
recognised the existence of any such great public emergency 
as that which he now vainly labours to estahjish.” 

Napier would not be satisfied with thi3 double defeat. 
In the retirement of his^home at Oaklands, in Hampshire, 
the oM man nursed his grievincfe againstf the viceroy, 
whose* pen had proved as mi sterfil his deeds. A 
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volume writteii Isy Napier and published/l after his death 
in 1853, renewed the old controversy in a more offensive 
.shape. All the old fallacies and mis-represontatiofis were 
Jaid before the public as if th^yjiad never yet been fairly 
answered. Dalhousie scorned tO pay back his dead 
assailant in his own coln.f ‘‘Sir Qliarles Nkpier,” he 
MTote, “ has^gonc to his grave, and I shall put forth no 
reply, either itow or hereafter,' to the pcrscMial attack he 
lias left behind him.” He contented himself with pub- 
lishing ill the Calcutta Gazette the papers rejatiijg to 
Napier’s resignation, in order that “ the country should be 
put in possession of both sides of that public question.” * 
Some of these documents had already appeared in Napier’s 
book. In publishing the whole of them Dalhousie merely 
forestalled the known wish andr purpose of the home 
•authorities. * 

MeaiiVliile, the building up of a ’ strong, just, humane 
Government in the Punjab, on the lines sketched out by 
Dalhousie himself, went steadily forwanj at q. pace which 
the most sanguine could hardly have foreseen. When the 
Governor-General for the first time travelled about his 
new province, diiriQg''the winter of 1849-50, he found the 
great bulk of the people already disarrhed and *quietly 
accepting the new rule ; the Khalsa soldiery settling down 
to the labours of the plougji or taking service in the new 
4 )olice and the 'i^rontier Force ; a line of hill-farts rising 
et given ppints along the border ; and work already doing, 

I ' / 

* Sdeotim frdin the Eecorde of the Government of India^ No. Ill^; 
Calcutto^ 1S53. 
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on the roads whJ^h were to connect these c^utposts with the 
country behind them. In that*c(fld scasont so welcome 
always <0 our countrymen in Upper India, the Lawrence 
brothers were sotting an ^example of zeal, energy, and 
honest painstakini^, w4iicli every officer in the Punjab* 
Commissioft felt bound, as i^r as he could, to follow. 
Wherever he 'went therefore, Ddlhousie was sure to see 
manifest traces of the bei^ficent change wCiA its new 
masters t^cic bent on bringing about in the land of 
the I^ive, Rivers. 

The summer of 1850 found Dalhousie again at Simlfc. 
Among his visitors there was John Lawrence, who came 
up at his request to discuss Sir Hqnry’b piojo(‘t of a trip 
to Kashmir. During the past winter Sir Henry had 
ridden all round tlie Pi*ija\), visitiijg every station, care- 
fully inspecting all flic frontier posts and hill-passes from 

Ladakh and Peshawar to the Deny’at, reviewinjL ^ic local 
• • , . , . • 
tioops and police, con versing with visitors of all classes, 

and recci\ing^sometimes two hundred petitions in one day,* 

Against the President’s lengthened absence from Lahore, 

oil so useful ail errand, the po\ernor-Qeueral had nothing 

to ^y. But when in April Sir Ifcnry proposed for his 

health’s sake spend the rainy season in Kashmir, 

Dalhousie felt tt needful to speak out on behalf t)f Sir 

Henry’s colleagues. 

I need mot assure >ou,” ho wAtes, on April *’* that I have per^ 
eonally every desire to assent to m I at may be for Jouj benefit ; but, * 
liowevca much I might wish to consent to measures adtantageons to 

• • 

* Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers. Vol. 11. 
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your health, I am boimil tc^ say in candour that I /^ould only consent 
to thds scheme this yeai-, in the ^jope and belief that it will render such 
absence uimecesJhry i i future years Your absence will neces- 

sarily confine at present the other mt^inbers at Ijahf)re. pf Mr. MansePs 
Ambits 1 know nothitfg ; but it is impossible that, after tlie active 
^.n^ovements of your brotlier’s life for 56 many years, imprisonment in 
one place can be othc'rwioO than bad for him*.’’ * 

« 

This reminder was not unfriendly' nor ill-timed.. Sir 
Henry’s froqicent tours about tlie Country might be good for 
his health and in some ways for ‘the public service. But 
they tended to<throw upon his*^col leagues an^undue share 
of ^hard office-work, to lessen the weight of his own in- 
fluence both at the Council Board and with the Governor- 
General, and at last to widen the gulf of disagreement 
between himself and his‘ brother John. Sir Henry, how- 
ever, mistook the well-meaiit warning for a virtual charge 
of “ undue seeking after case.” Palhousie in reply 
assured him that he was one of tlie very last men in 

***,*-1’ f) 

India against v.hoin any one could throw out such a‘hint. 
But, whether for hccjlth or otherwise, I am bound frankly 
tot tell you that I did not think absence habitually for 
half the year nearly \Vas comp itiljle with your office, or 
fail to your colleagues.^ Gulab Singh’s territories can’t -be 
said to be within yoifr charge.” 

As adventures come to the adventurous,. so people who 
are always looking out for snubs generally contrive to 
find them. Something like Ihis was Sir Henry’s mental 
ftttitude towards^ aViccroy with whom nature and circum- 
stances alike placed him out of syppathy. He hotly 


Life of Sir H. Lawrence. Vol. IT 
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resented from fiord Dalhousie the*plain speaking wliicb 
he himself was wont to practise Tiptn others.* The bitter- 
jiess whfch he^ould not^always hide from his Chief breaks , 
out in a vehement letter tq^c^lm, written in June, 1851 : — t 

“ Bad eu(Tugh to snub us,” lie says, when we were wrong^intending 
to do right ; Iput to be insulted by aspiniptions and tittle-tattle is too 
bad. . , I am heartily* siek of this kind of lettrr. One works 

oneself to death, ai\d does everyihing publicly and jirivwteV to aid the 
views of a man vdio vents his inffiertin cnees on us in a way which 
would be unbecoming if we were his servants.” * 

The sijubbfng letter which provoked tliis outburst is 
not given by Sir Henry’s biographer.^ But from all those 
which have been published we are warranted in reducing 
the apparent mountain of Dalhousie’s offences to an in- 
significant mole-hill, thrown up by too hasty credence of 
a misleading rep»rt. Mistaking* a strong rumour for 
a fact, Dalhousie *liad writteti off to restrain the 
Lahore ^Board from thoving the Guide Corpj to*iIie new 
hill station of Marri. Ilis manner may have lacked 
sweetness an(k genial warmth ; but his letters to Henry^ 
Lawrence express all the deference, and kindly regard 
due not only from one geutl email to another, but from 
a wise and just ruler to an officer ofi tried ability and 
eminent desert. ^ 

When Sir ITehrj, for instance, in 1852, was seeing 
help from the native gentry J;owards the funds of his 
Liwrence A^^ylum for the children of our Jinglish soldiers, ■ 
Dalhousie argued certain points with him in .the spirit 
alike of a statesman and a true friend. ^ 

* Life of Sir B. Lawrence* Vol. U. 
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“I saw no objocttion,” hb wrote, in Soptembcr,A*‘ because I know 
pcrfe'dtly that your integrity ?incVyour honour woulU prevent your ever 
taking a gift lor the Asylum under circumstances which would inter- 
fere with ^our public duty ; but, on the other hand,^ou kiiiw very 
well that there are plehty who would bo g^l^d to misrepresent any act 

yours, and to injure you if theytjotiCd : and, as I confess, I do not 
Iwliovo that any one of the Chiefs contributes to such an institution as 
tlie Asylum, from which they and theirs* derive no dj,'-oot benefit, 
except from a desire to please you, and to gRiii favour in tho local or 
'Supreme Government, I think your detractors will very probably try 
to represent Uiat you are using your q/lieial position virtually to obtain 
fiuj)port for an object in which you takc'^ strong personal interest from 

persons who are unflcr your authority/’ ♦ • 

* 

^In a letter written some months earlier, Dalhousie’s 
regard for Sir Henry’s welfare takes an alijmst jilayful 
turn. Lord Stanley, the future Earl* of Derby, had lately 
come out to see as much of India as he could in six 
months. Meeting the Lawreyce brothers at. Lahore, he 
proposed to travel urider I.Ienry's gjuiUaiice along the 
^ Punjab frontier, from Peshawar to thq borders of Sind. 
Dalhousic' midiked a project that boded danger do the 
travellers at a timg when our troops were out after the 
plundering clansmen of yusufzai and Kohatf 

“ I have no suspicion,*' he writes to Henry, “ of your rashness ; at 
the same time recollect \liat, if any ilkstarred accident should liappcn, 
4t will make a g(Jod deat of difference whether it happens to Lord 
Stanley and Sir li. Lawrence, or to John Tomkiu^ and Bill Higgins. 
I think he will liarnpcr you Tvith a troublesome responsibility in 
visiting tho frontier posts, whicb you are ankiuus to see; and 
altogether I don’t like it. One can’t prohibit a man going where he 
wishes to go in Bjitish territory ; *but I wish you would put him off it, 
if you possibly can.-’ j • , 

It is haudly needful to say that Lord Stanley was not 
60 easily put oJF. 

“ I^/e of Sir H, Lawrence, Vol. II. 

\ Ibid. “ 
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CHAPTER V. 

PROGRESS THE rUN^AR AND THE CONQUE-sT 
OK VEGU. 

Dr, Grant—llft impicsbions of IXillioiisit— ^Activity of the Go\cnior- 
General — Ho rocoinyifiKlb the planting o( tlu* Pnnj ib — Tlio 
Agricultural Socict) — Probccution .of Lilia Joti Paisul — A 
list of reforms — Tlio Wahabi fanatics— Poidii lauls — Disorileia 
in Oudh and the Deccan — lisolcuce of the Buimesc — Dalliousie 
demands satisfaction — l^o appeal to tirms — Dalhoubic organizt s 
victory — The ultimatum — Landiug.of the foiccb — Conquest of the 
sca-boaid — Dalhoub^e’s oidcis to Godwin— IIis \i'it lojlungoou 
— Tilic ttnnei.atiou,of Pegu sanctioneS — Tlie iili^‘f oPPegu — The 
piovinco passes under Biitish rule — Concliibion of tho war — 

Beneficial results of the annexation — DalUoubic’s statcbmaiibhip. 

i 

• 

Among those who accompanied L/idy Dalhousie up to 
Simla in 1849, v^as Alexander Grant of the Bengal 
Medicjil Service, who had made Wo, mark as a youngs ; 
but skilful assistant-surgeon during the Chinese War of^ 
1841-42. Since his return to India in 1844, lik had 
served with growing credit both in the field and in charge 
o& civil •stations. In September 18{8^^a few week^ 

after he had taken up the duties of civil surgeon at" 
Ohapra, in Bengal, a Very courtejpus letter from the new 
Governor -General invited him to attend on Lady 
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Dalhousie dming her husband's absence rtn the North 

West. “ No ‘^medical V)fticer in the service” — wrote 

« 

DalhoUsie — has been more strongly recom^^iondei than 

^ I. 

yourself, and I am truly desirous obtaining the benefit of 
your services and your skill during the period, uncertain 
in extent, in which I may ,be compelled to be* absent.” 
<As Lady Dalhousie was herself to move into camp on 
October 7th, Dr. Grant was requested to come down at 
once to Calcutta, with the assurance that hi^ temporary 
withdrawal from Chapra would injure neitheif* his present 
in65me nor his future prospects. 

On a sultry day, about the close of a monfli the most 
depressing of all in that moist tropical climate, Dr. Grant 
had his first interview with the high-bred, stately ‘‘little 
man ” at Government Hquse. DiVhousie at once entered 
into the business in hand, \and specSlily impressed his 
visitor hf “Jhe force and directness, asiwell as the courtesy 
of one whose confidence and friendship 1 was destined to 
enjoy till the close l)f his life.” Youthful-lqokiiig even 
for his years, erect in gait, with a slim well-knit figure 
crowned by a noble, .handsome, [jTitianesque head, lighted 
up by a pair of large; bright, blue eyes — “ really quick> 
clear, honest eyes” — to the frank courtesy^ of his m^anner 
' he added “ an air of authority that commanded respect 
and even awe.” The force indeed of his personal 
ascendency wa^ .acknowledged, even by such a .man as 
"Sir James Oulram, who declared that he never left 
Dalhousie’s presence without feeling his own inferiority. 
His forehead was broad and deep; the nose slightly 
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aquiline with fkie, clearly chiselled nostiils^ He had a 
shapely and iiiSst expressive •mouth, with long, tliin, 
flexibly lips that played in quick answer to every' turn ot 
thought and feeling ; riT)w^om pressed wi^th pain or passing 
annoyance, anon rola»ing into perfect sweetness or over- 
flowing hvnoar. To* all thi^ may be added a* voice so 
clear,, sweet, and musically intoned, that his visitor founds 
its fascination j]uite irresikijble. 

It tells strongly in Dalhbusie’s favour, that the impression 

he made at^rst on Dr. Grant was only*confirmed and 

• • 

deepened by years of close and constant intimacy. Out'il)f 
this meeting grew up a friendship which neither time nor 
circumstance availed *to weaken. Dr. Grant at once took 
medical charge of the Countess on her long march up 
country thrbugh ^Vllahf^ad and Agra to the Hills. On 
reaching Simla in rtie following, spring, he found himself 
appointed surgeon V) the Governpr-fJeneral iijscr* in the 
room of Dr. Bell. * Thenceforth for seven years, with one 
or two brief intervals, he was to accoirqjany his jiatron and 
friend whithersoever the latter’s duties or his liealth inigh^t 
lead him. 

The two met again at Simla in June 1841). There, 
or at Mahasu, iome ten miles further inland, Dalhousie 
stayed until November, when the mountain-ranges •stand 
out clearest under a bright blue sky. During the rains 
his health failed so seriously that Dr. Grailt advised him 
eitner to return home or take a sea voyage. ‘Some weeks of " 
the cold season were s^ient in marching leisurely through 
the Punjab to Multan. At Lahore he witnessed a g^rand 
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review of the troops under Sir Cliarjcs Napier, and 
oxthanged ^jbits with ^owno Dhulip Slflgh, whom he had 
placed^under the kindly futelage of Dr. John Login, and 
in whose well-d<tiiig he never ceased to fake an almost 
'fatherly interest. In camp^ami cgi the march, Dalhousie 
< 4 encrally wore a suit of li^ht-bro\vn “puttoo”^and*a white 
“Solah” helmet girt ^^ith a puggree. His favourite 
horse “ Maharajah,'’ was a beautiful light-grey Arab of 
jjure blood and great intelligerlfce. On all state occasions 
Maharajah bf^ic himself as if proudly ccviscious of his 
«alcr’b dignity. * • 

From Multan D^flliousie voyaged do^\n 4:ho Indus to 
Karachi, holding darbars by tho ^^ay at Sakhar and 
Ilaidrabad, for the reception of princes and chief& in Sind. 
Crossing o\cr to Bombay in* the latter part of January, 
1850, he embarked thenct for Calcjitta. touching by the 
\N ay aUGalle, Singapore, Malacca, Penang, and Moulmain. 
At Penang, flhich then pc. tained to British India, he saw a 
gibbet standing iit>ide the prison walls. This he ordered 
'to be removed outside, lest the people of England 
should “impeach hifn for infringing on the Englishman's 
indefeasible right tg be hanged in public.” After some 
weeks spent in legislative and other woijjt at Goiiernment 
House, Dalhousie in April posted off to Jhe hill-station of 
Simla, whither Lady Dalhousie had gone up before 
him. Sirtila^ during the rainy season, is no fit place for 
anyone who •specially dislikes an atmosphere VesemWing 
that of & very damp cellar. Ip the course of June/ 
therefore, under Dr. Grant s strong persuasion, Palho^io 
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withdrew to tlte loftier slopes of 6liini in ,the Kandwar 
district, which borders on TSbet. Here,* at a height 
of 9,0fl0 feet above the sea, !ic dwelt for thrcernTontli& 
under almost cloudless skies, in a land covered witl> 
vineyards, near the stream of the Upper Sntlaj, where 
it foalns ^ilong l)et^^cen dfv*k cliffs 1,500 fiet high. 
Whether at Simla or at Chini, he gave himself little resik 
from the toil wliich his strcuig sense of duty, and the pride 
he took in yiastering every^ detail of the matter in hand, 
alike ur^ed him, in spite of bodily j)ain and weakness, to ’ 
undergo. 

Leaving ^imla again in Noveinhcr, he spent the cold 
season in mai'ching a!ll about tlie Punjab, visiting in turn 
most of the chief towns and new stations between the 
Satlaj and' the Ivhalb^r, receiving a large gathering of 
wild hill-chiefs at l^eshawar, ’inspecting the salt-mines* of 
Kalabagh on tlie Indus, and seeing for himself ^.diat im- ^ 
provements were* going forward under the new rule* 
Amonff those who attended the darbrn* at AVazirabad was 
the Rajah Gulab Singh of Jammu, whom llardinge^s? 
policy had raised in 1 84G to the throjie of Kashmir. In 
the course of his interview with Hardinge’s successor the 
wily old Rajput caught up the skirt of Dalhousie’s coat, ^ 
^and cried out 4n tones of manifest sincerity, “Thas do I 
grasp the skirts of the British Government, and I will 
never let go my hold.” 

Marching back from Jhilam in the sprhig of 1851, by" 

^ way of Sialkot and Kangra, Dalhousie arrived once inore* 

, at: his summer capital in May. That ^ear his health 
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was so muoh improred that he went fio further than 
Mahasu for ^ few. weeks* -change of air. ' 

The?e were some hasPy critics who looked upon his 
^ recent wanderings as so much waSte of time and energy/ 
One clever journalist twitted him with “ a restless activity 
of motion resembling that of th^ squirrel ip his cage, 
^ rapid but useless.’* According to the same writer, he 
‘Mias tra\c!‘sed the empire from one eitremity to the 
other, but has achieved nothing.” Such random guesses 
fell as wide bf the mark, as did Napierfe estimate of 
©alhousic’s intellect as remarkable only for cleveriress in 
catching up small things ‘‘ which he should* Ibave to his 
shoes.” Others, witli little more ju!?tice, murmured at the 
delay in ordaining this or that measure of long-desired 
reform. To the bylk, h(iWev(^, of ^the Anglo-Indian 
public, Dalhousie was already revealkig himself as a rul|r 
worthy- to stand beside the greatest of his forerunners. 
In the India of those days a Guvc5rnor-Gener&l soon 
stamped his own -character on every branch of the ad- 
ministration. Ilis countrymen knew from many sure 
tokens that Dalhousie would be wiaster in his own^oiprn- 
ment ; that his published minutes alone proved him fully 
capable of dealing with great questionsdn his ov^ way ; 
that wherever he went, the best part. of his time was 
devoted solely to the public service, and to the furtherance 
of well-considered schemes*’for the general good. Work- 
ing always okne Hast, ohne Bast, he displayed not the 
fruitless activity of the squirrel, but;^ the patient, systematic 
industry of th6 ant. 
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One of those clear, weighty, well-worcjed* minutes bj 
which he soinctfincs took the Vdrld, as it <were, into*his 
confidence, w§,s penned in Felfc'uary of this year^for the 
special guidance of the Punjab Board, and appeared a 
few months later in ifll the leading journals of Britisli 
India. Tfeis document was iiibitself a sufficient eTnswer to 
the squirrel theory. Speaking of his recent travels through 
the Punjab, the writer caUs the Board’s attention to a 
matter which esj)ecially struck himself. refer to the 
almost total “absence of forest trees, arid even of fruit 
trees cind of bushes ; leaving the whole territory offe 
continuous stretch of unrelieved j)lain, neither adorned by 
the foliage which is it^ natural ornjament, nor stocked with 
the timber requisite for a thousand purposes in the every- 
day life of the people %\io dwel^ in it/’ Some remedy 
l^ould at once be fJund for so manifest an evil, the cause 
of which “ceitainlyis not to be, traced to aiiy ^latural 
unfitness of the soil for producing forest and fruit trees, in 
any part of t^he country which is not iTctually desert” In 
certain districts there are very fine timber trees, anci 
nllbga groves ‘‘ not sufjK\^ssed by any which I have yet 
noticed in the older provinces/’ The rapid growth of 
the trees but lately planted in gardens and military 
stations “ shows* clearly tluit the soil, with a littli^ care, 
is a grateful one ; and that there is all the encourage- 
ment to ^ planter, which the rapid pro^r3ss of his work 
and an early return for his labours are* calculated to 
afford/* 

The Governor-General proceedfe to show how seriously 

o 
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this dearth 6f .wood ‘affects the comfort* and well-being 

o (■ 

of all classed in the pr^vuice, increasing the cost of fuel, 
of building, of the public works ; encouraging <he ex- 
^tortions of native princes ; in{n*^,ing the natural healthinCiis 
of the climate, and driving the p6asantry to buj*n as fuel 
the dung which might else » go to fertilise the^solL The 
^ cost of wood fuel “ forms comjjaratively a small item in 
the expenditure of officers and others whose salaries are 
ample ; but its scarcity produces a serious apd injurious 
drain on the seven rupees a month of the Sepoy, and tlie 
sVill smaller pittances on which other classes in can- 
tonments and cities are obliged to eke oiA a pinched 
subsistence.” 

In the matter of remedies for such evils, the Govern- 
ment, he thinks, should enlist Oic co-operation of the 
people themselves, by taking counsel with the village 
elders bn die best way. of planting certain portions of the 
village lands. At the same time the Board could begin 
working towards the same ends by planting ,the banks of 
the Bari Doib and other canals, as well as the great lin?8 
of road, with quick growing sbacFy trees ; and where^w 
a dak-bungalow, of public building, or a chokee (police 
station) is erected, there, unless a space b# wanting, should 
trees 'oe planted.” Towards tlie creation lof fuel preserves 
a beginning might be made by planting some of the 
^rass-lands around Lahore <and Sialkot witli such ^ of 
the jungle^ bushes as would serve best for the growth (rf 
copse. ^ • 

‘‘Few of us,’* concluded Dalhousie, “will gather tl>e 
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fruit where now'we plant. But if^we succeed in framing 
this design and advance it in som^ degree towards com- 
pletion, •wc n^ay at least enjoy ^he satisfaction ofTeeling^ 
that we shall leave behiii4 an heritage for which^ 
posterity iwill be gratelul.” Such were the closing w'ords 
of a Stat8 paper which revtials not only the range of 
Dalholisie’s practical knowledge, but the bi’cadth aiitU* 
depth of his sjunpathics wi^i the people in whose behalf 
he spoke. Jl^lie Mar(|uis ctf Twecddale bad applauded 
the sglecpoii of his son-in-law for the Indian post on the- 
ground of his being ‘‘ a first-rate farmer ; ” and sucffy 
among other things, the progress of this great experiment 
showed him to be. The Punjab Board answered his* 
call to action by planting a million of young trees around 
Lahore and in tiie jilllins adjacicnt, forming nurseries, 
supplying the peasantry with seeds and cuttings, belting 
the roads with verdure, and co\yL‘ring broad* tr&cts of 
meadow-land with the promise of future firewood. 

With his Iiclp jn advice and money, the Agricultural 
SWety of the Punjab pushed their researches, schemes,., 
experiments in every direction. Th«y showed the pea- 
santry how to till their fields to the*b^est advantage, botb 
for themselves rfnd the State. New kinds of timber w^ere- 
imported into ^he province. Cotton, sugar-cane,* flax,, 
tobacco, and root crops took ^he place of less serviceable 
grj:)wtbs. • Tea-gardens began to flouris]i«on the Kangr^j^ 
and Marri hillsides. A flock of choice rams, imported ' 
from Sydney, gave a strong impulse to the production of 
Drool for export. Silk culture was for the first time 
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started in 8^ land where mulberry tree^ abound. The 
Bdard itself made noteworthy efforts^ to improve the 
existing breeds of horsest and cattle, and ^it drarv, as it 
were, the first sketch for that system of forest conservancy 
which has since been completely organised for ,the whole 
of Indian 

An event which happened in the spring of this, year, 
1851, d(’serfes notice in connection with tjic new system 
of trial by jury in a Company's Court. Lalla^Joti Parsad, 
vthe great conti^ictor, who had fed our armie?, often at his 
cwii expense, in all the campaigns of the last decade, was 
tried before the Sessions Judge of Agra on vartous charges 
of peculation and fraud. .John Lang, a clever barrister, 
and the wittiest of Anglo-Indian journalists, conducted 
the defence. His quips^ jests* ai^ sar(;psms *amused the 
public at the expense of ifll conceriftid in the criminal 
prosecution of a man j?o w^orthy, iU seemed, of a very 
different reward. After a trial prolonged through twelve 
days, a mixed jui^ of British subjects acquitted the 
jJlisoner on tlie leading charges, and the rest were speedily 
withdrawn. An ofl^cfal inquiry ere long confirmed the 
substantial justice of the verdict. 

The prosecution was a blunder, for w4nch Thomason 
who oitdered, and Dalhousie who sanctioned it, were in 
some measure no doubt to blame. If the Lalla’s accounts 
were not absokitely faultless, J:he Government sjill owed 
Kim a large sum for unpaid advances. The result, how- 
ever, went far to atone for the previous indiscretion. In 
spite of Lang’s Jibes and*jeers, it showed that a Company’s 
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jury could do Substantial justice tO a nativ^e gentleman 
arraigned by a Cbmpany’s prosecutor before la Company’s 
judge. #And jt gave Dalhousie la powerful lever fJT those 
reforms which made tlfe Jndian Conim*issariat equal to 
any in the world. * 

The*sun«mer of 1851 was tljp last which Dalhdbsie was 
to spend in the Simla Hills. By this time his “ Eomai^ 
hand ” had traced out a briyiant record of acfministrative 
progress. IJis very travels ip quest of liealth were marked 
by unsparing devotion to public business. By sheer 
might of genius and a resolute will he achieved resuljc 
which astonished even those who were least aware of his 
bodily sufferings. In one yt'ar only, 1850, he had 
ordained or sanctioned a long list of measures for improving 
the State machliie/y, fo% rcinoving j:he burdens on trade, 
and furthering the Social ancf industrial progress of the 
whole country. All, the old transit and frontier •duties 
were swept away, flie coasting trade of India was thrown 
open, the works on the Ganges Canal, the Bari Doab Canab 
and the great highway from Delhi to Lahore and Peshawaf 
were pushed forward as -fast as the fuqds at his command 
permitted ; steamers were plying upon the Indus, and a 
railway^line from Bombay to Ioanna was actually begun. 
Small-cause courts were opened in the Presidency towns. 
An experimental “lightning-post,” as the natives called 
the electric telegraph, wasjald down betfveen Calcutta 
an! Kedgeree. New barracks on a larger* and healthier 
scale were ordered, and other measures taken for Improving 
th6 comfort or the health of "the Eurtrpean troops. 
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Dalhousie’s^ care for the white soldiers, who form 
the nucleus^ of British « power in India, extended to 
the SHiallest details, sufh as the furnishing ^f their 
barrack-rooms )^ith punkahs abd punkah-coolies, and 

f, % 

the employment of commissariat cattle to fill the 
aemmenial baths. ' , 

O 4 

Some of his shortest Minutes w'ere among tl\e most 
characteristic. In the cours^ of 1852, the magistrate of 
Patna had brought to his notice one of those })lots in 
which the Wa'habl Mussulmans of that cityi are. mixed up 
uith a band of Moslem fanatics in the distant lulls of 
Sitana and Swat. Shine years earlier, these Puritans of 
‘Islam had been found tampering with our Sepoys in the 
height of the first Sikh war, and now they were caught 
plotting with refugees and fancies beyond* the Punjab 
border. In his Minute of Sc^jJtember, the G overnor-General 
nwns ttat tlic party in Sitana are ‘‘doipg their best to induce 
the Mussulmans in India to join in k holy war.' They 
have been doing so*for years, and the letters now detected 
fecem to me to show that their efforts have met with very 
little success. They ask for mc-ney, they ask for arms 
and recruits, and the terms in which they write seem to 
me conclusive of tlie fact that they ha>ja obtained very 
Httlouof the one and very few of the other.’' That letters 
have passed between them and the Patna Wahabis, and 
that recruits from Patna have^ joined the Ghazi colony at 
*Sitana, he takes for proven. He himself has seen 
sort of ballad which has been prints at dalcutta, inydcin^ 
all true Mussillmans to join the standard of the faitii and;. 
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rise against tliei infidel,’* But Dallioiisie was not the man 
to tremble at e¥ery shadow. Jlo uould neither igaore 
nor magnify the seeming dagger. The ^Vali^bis of 
Patna were tew in number, and he ScBv ‘‘no reason to* 
suppose that there ib ^iny^ iifore movement or intrigue aV* 
present g4)ing on tl)»n iniibt at all times be*expectcd 
among the Mubsulmano in Ind ia.” 

Nevertheless, the matter, though seemingly iiibignificantj!*' 
demanded careful watching. lie bade the magistrate of 
Patna keep bis eye on all suspected perbO»b, and frustrate • 
thei? evil designs by meaii»» of the law, wliich, he reniark(j^, 
was “ amply sufficient for the purpose.” Similar instruc- 
tions were issued to itlie Lahore Board. No leniency was 
to be shown to proved offenders, c^specially tho'-e convicted 
of plots against the G(^eriiinent who»e ‘^alt they were still 
eating. • • 

In another Minute he gives the Board a few iilain and ■ 

• . . ft • ^ 

pithy tiirertions for dealing with tliose coiiberncd in such 
plots. The ringleaders should be duly brought to trial, 
but the minor cufprits “ may be dismissed with a warnings” 
and in some cases perhaps t)ii bail? He objects to police 
surveillance, as a likely*source of grievous oppression. 

The* thanks ^jf the Government irfay be given to Mr.^ 
Carnac for hi§ vigilance and bis exertions. I ^ee no^ 
necessity for strewing about more thanks than this.” Ab 
for attacking the Sltdna fanUtrcs, he rcpcfits that, “ since 
they are insignificant, they may be let ajone as long 
they arc quiet. At any rate, this is not a pit)pitious time 
for such a movement. We have already irons enmigli 

f 
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in the fire on the n 9 rth-west frontier without heating 
another unnecessarily.” ^ ^ i 

Tha^ year, indeed, h^d been marked by frequent 
•^^fighting between »aur troops and die robbef-tribes along 
■^he Punjab frontier. In tho^e day,^ a raid from one side 
was generally followed by a punitive raid from^ the •other, 
which resulted in the burning of several villages and the 
Shedding of«more or loss blood.*' “ These ‘border raids,’^ 
wrote Dalhousie, in 1856, must for tiie present be 
‘ viewed as cvente insejiarable from the state of society which 
f^r centuries past has existed among the mountain trfbes.” 
The recourse to armed reprisals w'as taken osly when all 
milder means of gaining redress for deeds of outrage and 
murder had been tried ih vain. In every case, according 
to Sir E. Temple, tht^ chastisement jff a guilty tribe served 
to deter them from further (Kitrages, a©d inclined them to 
► live at jicace w^ith a neighbour wdiosc arm was so very 
long. 

^ The results of Palhousie’s labours in the field of 
legislation will be set forth in another chapter. In 1851, 
he took up the great questiorf of postal reform, whicli the 
Court of Directors had at length empowered him to work 
I out according to life own ideas. At thc^same tihie he 
was c^fcfully shaping out and discussing ^ith the powers 
at home his plans for covering India with many thousand 
miles of railwa^^ and telegrdph lines. From Simla also 
jKe watched the growing disorders in Oudh and the Deccan 
with an impatience heightened by ^the reports received 
from his political agents. For the present he contented 
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himself with warning the reckless ririer of O^Klh to mend 
his ways while thA-e was yet timept • To the Nizam hims*elf 
he wrotg a letter, demanding the cession of Bejiir, in 
payment of his long.starWii]g dent to the* Indian Govern- 
ment. 

Aftef holding State Harbars^at Kalka and Pin)^re, the 
great Marquis left Simla in November, marched acros^ 
the Hills to Mussoorie, and 43ursiied his way fliroiigh the 
wooded valley of Dhera to* tl^e plains about lliirki, where 
stood the grf‘at aqueduct huilt by Maj()r Cautley to 
receive the head- waters of the Ganges Canal. I'Voi# 
Rurki he paSSed onwards through the fertile province of 
Eohilkhand, to Cawnfpore and Benares. Leaving Lady 
Dalhousie to go leisurely down the Ganges, he himself 
hastened onlo Ca^eutta1||wh^re he^jvi'rived before the end 
of January, 1852, oifly to find*himself placi^d on the very 
brink of a Burmese ^ar. ^ % 

‘‘ Of all the Eastern nations with which tiio (Government 
of India has had to do, the Burmese ”--»wrote Dalliousie— ^ 
“ w'cre the most arrogant and overht'aring.” For more* 
than twenty years jjast •they had steadily broken every 
pledge contained in the Treaty of Vandabn. A scries 
of petty* annoyaijpces had driven our envoys away from the 
court of Ava. A few years later our Commercial 
was worried into leaving his j)ost at Rangoon. Things 
went on from bad to worse^ until in 185 1 f^o British 
merchants were imprisoned without trial,* and heavily 
fined for offences of which they were altogether guiltless. 
A petition from the European traders at Rangoon bore 
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to Calcutta ^iie long tale of insult and oufrafire inflicted bv 
Bftrmese officers and widerlings. 

Mindful of Lord Wollesley’s maxim, that insult 
’ offered to the liVitisli flag at^thtf mouth of the Ganges, 
‘^should be resented as promptly* and fully as an insult 
offered^it the mouth of the Thamcys, Dalhousi<> defhanded 
a fair coin})ensatlon for British losses, and called upon the 
Bunnan Government to remove* the Governor of Rangoon, 
and receive a British Aorent cither at Raimoon or Ava, 
Evasions aiu^' insults were the only answers thus far 
4 iccord(Hl to his jiist demands. On January dth,*1852, 
British envoys were* kept waiting to no parp'ose in the 
sun outside the Governor’s Pdhice at Rangoon. Pending 
an apology for this crowning insult, Commodore Lambert 
seized a king’s ship .lying in* tlw river, and declared a 

t * 

blockade of the Burmese pftrts. Instead of an apology the 
Govcyior replied by accusing of djunkenness and false 
witness the oncers who had come to wait upon Ifim with 
^his own consent. •* 

• Dalhousie’s forbearance was not yet exhausted. For 
some months past |ie* had strivendiis best to avert the issue 
which Burmese arnjgance was forcing upon him. War 
was the last thingVhich a ruler of his Qj:ilightened views 
&r.JjJiumane ambitions could desire. He had tried all 
peacefill means of obtaining bare redress for wrongs doae 
to peaceful British subjects by Burmese officers ; but hm'] 

* demands had •been met only by fresh provocations. 
pointing dht to the Burmese Government an easy 
escape fi’om the fate of their own seeking, the Govemoi“I' 
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General at lerijfth prepared for war* Minute of 
February 12th reviewed the ^r^gresa of .the quarfel, 
and set^ forth the reasons for ,his appeal to arras.^ The 
Government, tie arguedf could lot aftbrfl to appear for 

• ^ ^ • fRi 

one day ift an attitude of inferiority,” nor hope to maintain 
peace und^submission •among Jts own subjects, ii^it gave 
countenance, even for one day to a doubt of the absolut^ 

superiority of its arms, aftd of its continued iTjsulution to 

• • • • * 

maintain it. 

In the spu'it of these brave words Ualflousie buckled 
to a ItasK of no common difficulty. Rangoon must 
taken withii> three months’ time, bdforc the rains set in. 
llis Coramander'in-Oliief, Sir William Gomm, was far 
away in Sind, lie resolved to become his own War- 
IMinister. •Never siii^ Lord \Yellesley’8 time, says 
jMarshman, ‘‘ had such a display of superb energy been 
witnessed in India.” Dalhousie’s skill in ^orga,nlsing 
warfar(! amidst tfying conditions would fiave done no 
discredit to Carnot or Wellington, iso fear of responsir 
bility, no regard fbr official punctilio was allowed to stand 
in his w'ay. The Bombay Oovernmept at once acted on 
the instructions sent from Calcutta. • He exacted a tardy 
compliance with* his orders from the recalcitrant Governor 
of Madras. The 38th Bengal Sepoys refused to cross i ^<4 ho 
dark water.” A regiment of Sikhs, who had iTo caste 
scruples on that point, readTily took thek place. The 
^Tenasserim province was nearly draiued^ofdive stock, and" 
requisites for aij army in the field. Wooden hate 
..^r the troops, with carpenters to set them ut), w^ere ordered 
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from Maulmain, ami bakehouses erected along the 
Tenasserim aoast. Netbing, in short, was wanting that 
foresight could devise, ^nd prompt energy aid^d by a 
full purse could' make re^dy Retimes against the coming 
struffffle. 

OO ( 

Meaffwhile, Dalhousie persevered in his efforts to" win by 
peaceful means the redress which Burmese insolence still 
perversely refused. The King of Ava was required to 
disavow the acts of his deputy at Rangoop, to remove 
that officer from his post, and to make ditc apology for 
past offences. The demand for C()mpensation was now 
raised from ten thousand rupees to a hund'fed thousand 
pounds. When the King compliedVith all these terms, 
and agreed to receive a British Resident at Rangoon, the 
blockade of his ports, should ‘ be^ withdrawn, and peace 
re-established between the two pow\jrs. If these con- 
ditions^ w(^re not accepted before April 1st, war would 
certainly ensue. 

« By the end of Murch a powerful fleet, bearing a small 
but well-appointed army, was speeding across the Bay of 
Bengal. On Apri^ 2nd, a flurnran battery firing on the 
little Proserpine^ as eshe steamed up the Rangoon river 
under a flag of truce, announced the opening of the Second 
5fei*«?ese War. On Sunday, the 14th, after the fleet had 
silenced' the river batteries, Godwin’s soldiers stormed tlie 
Great Pagoda^qf Rangoon, ^ith the capture of Bassein 
in May, the Whole Burman sea-board passed into our 
keeping. Before the year’s end o^ar troops were virtual 
masters of Pegu. 
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Throughout tliis period Dalhousi&’s guiding hand was 
always visible, flis secret ordA*s^to Gener<fl Godwin — 
than whieh, sa;js Arnold, nothing^iould be “ more masterly 
in grasp, more prescient, *or#i^prc practical — mapped out^ 
clearly aijd precisely tfie course which Godwin was to 
follow, so fat as circumstances nnght allow. That iTangoon 
and jVfcirtaban should be taken witli the least possibW 
delay, ^nd firmly held uiide» all difficulties and dangers, 
was a point which he particular stress. “ With a 
nation^ so^ ridibulously, but mischievously conceited and 
arrogant,” as the Burmese, no other course could well 
adopted. *In* view of the sickness which had wasted our 
troops in the first Burmese War, tlie holding of Kangoon 
during the rainy season might seem a task of no common 
hazard. But DalJiousiSfe providopt- care for the health 
and comfort of Godwin’s soldiers forbade all special 
anxiety on this score* Thanks to ,Jiis j)recauti 4 )ns %ided 
by Godwin’s raanagcnieiit, one sadly prominent feature in 
the campaign of 1825-6, the losses *froin disease, was* 
nearly absent from the campaign of 1^852. * 

In April of this yeai' t]ie Governor-General sent off 
his ailing wife, under Dr. Grant’s cave, to Ceylon, where 
she was to spend some months in the hill climate of 
Newera Ellia. He himself fought througli the hot selSSfr® 
in,.. Calcutta until July, whcii^ he crossed over In the 
Feroze to Jlangoon. There,, in the first days of August, 
he found our troops in good health, well-housed, well- 
fed, eager for the long-expected march to Prome. He 
held Godwin fully justified in standing fast during the 
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rainy seasoiv^ but pressed upon him the need of moving’ 
forward in ©ctobcr. Rdturning presently to Calcutta, he 
hurried on the despatch^ t)f reinforcement^ from' Bengal 
^and Madras, and avvaitect ^he^fimil sanction of the India 
House to his plans for ])nnishing fhe Burmese. , 

Tlie*‘answer from the India House untied* his hands. 
‘^Frorn the fii>t he had held that ‘‘ conqiicst in Burmah 
would be a calamity second only to the calamity of war.’' 
But the war since forced up(vi him involved donly a choice 
of evils, and the least of those evils he 'found in the 
'ultimate conquest of Pegu. In no other way, he argued, 
could the friendly people of Pegu, who asked only to be 
rid of their present pasters, be Insured against those 
savage reprisals from the like of which they had suffered 
after the first Burmqse War. And the advantages, 
political and commercial, of such a course would speedily 
outweigh <thc drawbacks incident toi» any extension of the 
Company’s frontiers. Tlie Court of Directors, ^in their 
'reply, allowed thal the possession of Pegu might seem 
rather a choice of evils than positive and unniixed 
good.” But they^ agreed in .thhiking that such an issue 
would be best alike for England and the people of Pegu* 
“ It may be doubted indeed ” — they wrote — ‘‘ whether the 
''relations even now established between ycFU and that people 
have not already Imposed upon you the obligation of proi- 
. tecting them.^ . Dalhousie, therefore, was free to consider 
the annexation of Pegu as the just and necessary result 
of the war he had been driven to wage.” . 

Thus suDDorted bv the powers at home. Dalhut^ 
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hastened to" carry out the policy wh’ich his o ah judgment 

and the force of circumstances alikti enjoined? There Mas 

no need^s things stood to prole jig the w ar by marching 

on the Burmese capiUl/if friendly pro\ince of Pegu 

could beheld safely by ’a Briti^h garrison. ‘‘To march 

to Ava,” he wrote to a friend, “will give no* peace 

unle»s the army remain at Ava ; in other words, unleshP 

we ab«iorb the whole Burmt'-e Empire. That neeessitv 

may come seme day. I sinoerely hojie it will not come 

in my^dav.”* ' With the capture of Promo in October, 

we had gained command of the frontier between IVgu aiur 

* .» . . * 

Upper Burmah, and nothing remained for us but to keej) 

firm hold of the ground already won. To obtain from 

Burmah “both adequate compensation for })cli^t injur\ 

and the best security gainst future danger,” had from 

the first been Da Iho uric’s one end and purpose. How 

could that purpose^ bo better fulfilled, than, liy kebping 

possession of a province whose people cverjwhcie giceted 

us as friends, and besought us to deliver tlumi from the^ 

crushing yoke of their mei cilcss Bm n^in lords ? Humanity 

alone w^ould almost liavc, jnstitied riic course which 

Dalhousjc elected to pursue 

On Decembei* 11th, Godwin once more started from 

Bangoon, to relieve the little garri^-^on which, unHof* 

Major Hill, was bravely holding the town of Pegu against 

assailants ♦ who pressed him very hardj > It gladdened 

Dalhousie’s heart to hear of the brilliant service done by 

his* favourite Sikhs in the fight and subsequent pursuit of 

♦ Arnold. Vol. IL, notes 
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the routed fiDe. “Phope,” he had writteA earlier to 
Godwin — “♦he Sikhs wiH please you if^hey get a chance, 
and do honour to me who recommended them® ... 1 
j think they will go a-hclid^ ^ Lf)rd help the Burmese 
that come across them if they do, for they are bloody 
fellowsT’ 

w In the latter part of December, after Godwin’s return 
to Rangoon, the fairest prownce in the Burman Empire 
was placed by proelainatioij^ under Britisl\, rule. The 
Peguers wen'e bidden thankfully to accept *the yoke of a 
Piaster at once strong, just, and merciful. When the 
last of the Burmese troops had been chased ‘over the new 

frontier, the Indian Go\ernment wbuld consider the war 

< 

as ended. Captain Arthur Phayre, already known as a 
successful administrator in ‘Aar?kan, was "made Com- 
missioner of Pegu, while the Mfirtaban district was 
handed o\ter^to the Commissioner of Tenasserim, Colonel 
Bogle. 

* No formal treaty with the King of Burmah confirmed 
our title to the new conquest. Dalhousie's efforts to that 

« ^ f 

end were foiled in April and^ May, 1853, by the steady 
refusal of Burmese* envoys to sign away their master’s 
rights over any part of his dominions.* The (^overnor- 
TTSlTeral cut the knot without more ado* In his minute 
of the* previous November, he had urged upon the India 
Board the policy of holdir\g the ground already won, 
without seeking for the formal sanctions of a treaty wKich, 
he felt certain, would be “ of no more value than the rped 
with which it is written.’* As the Board still wished 

. A 
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him at least^to attempt tlie process of negotiaJ;ion, he had 
loyally complied *vith their reqwegt. But Igurmese ob- 
stinacy left him free to carry^ out his first ititentions. 
The war by tMs time was vy-tually over. • His proclama- 
tion of Jufie 3()th announced the renewal of peace, the 
raising of t^e river blool^adc, and the desire of the indian 
Government for friendly intercourse with that of Burmah,^ 

The army of ‘Ava was therefore broken up* and thus 
ended a war winch, at a cost of less than two millions, 
threw into the, Com})any s hands a goodly ]|lrovince, des- 
tined ^re'long to ])ay more than its own expenses, and* 
ptH)pled by a*race of peaceful hushahdrnen and traders, 
whose loyalty to tlufir new masters was to abide unshaken 
throughout the troubles of 1857. The filling uj) of the 
British sea-board from A^nhaii to Maulmain, and the open- 
ing of the broad Inwaddy to foreign trade, were resultw 
which readily commended themselves to the ^latiqp at 
large. Jn answer td the strictures puTilished af the time by 
Eichard Cobden, it is enough to say th»t the Peguers had . 
annexed themselves* to British rule before Dal housie made 
up 1ns mind to occupy jtheii* counti^y.^ The Governor- 
General for his part could afford to ^niile at critics who 
denounced his policy as a crime. “ The British nation ” 
— he quietly remarked to a friend — “ will one day 
that Pegu pays, and the crime of having placed it tinder 
British protection will be condSned.” How nvell the new 
province has paid, how steadily it has proapered under 
our rule, is already a commonplace of Indian hittory. 

Tbrono-hnijt these transa*ctions nothing* stands out 

H 
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clearer than^ the masterly common-sense* wh|bh inspired 
DSlhousie’s ^ims and parried his designs to a prosperous 
issue.* There is no rcasoy whatever to’ suppase^that he 
intended from the first i) ar^ex^Pegu, Satisfaction for 
the past and security for the future were the objects which 
guidecVhis action from first to last. For tbj^sh ends he 
^^ould havcheen content, on the failure of more peaceful 
» means, to dtciipy two Burman phrts as a ^fuarantee for the 
payment of a moderate fine. Burmese oSstinacy marked 
out for him Mk; course which he afterwar^ls followed in 
furtherance of his original design. Tlie fruits df Ms own 
foresight, combined With favouring circumstances, gave to 
that design a wider development,, and enabled him to 
close a short but successful war by a measure which 
justified itself to all compatei^ and iinpfirtial critics, 
Dalhousie saw clearly what duty, justice, and expediency 
alike^ bade him do, and he did it thoroughly without 
regard for vain f()rrns^lnd conventions,* at the least possible 
, outlay of money and human life. To have carried on the 
war for the chance of extorting an Illusive treaty from 
a wily and barbarous nior/arch^ would have involved a 
cruel sacrifice of life and money for no countervailing 
good. Treaty or no treaty, Dalhousic was not ‘the mam 
„yield up to its late masters a province w^hose people 
were V'ager to lielj) and fight for us against tyrants of 
their owm race. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

POBLIO SERVICES AND PRIVATE SORROWS. 

185 #- 1854 . 

* 

?rosp^ty*in the Punjab — Friction between the Lawrences — Sw 
Henry Laurence offered the Political agency in Bajputdna— His 
consequent mortification — John Lawrence appointed Chief Com- 
missioner — His woi^t — Reynell Taylor — Death of Mackeson 
—Appointment of Edwardes as Odmmissioner of Pesh&war — 
Treaty with Dost Mohammad — Death of Sir Henry Elliot— 
Dalliousie*s voyqges— -fiftaili of Lady Dalhousie — Appointment 
of Outram to Bar%la — Institution of cheap postage — Inaugu- 
ration of Indian railways — The guarantee system and broad 
gauge — Ho discouniunances the atmospheric prineijj#? — Efetablisb- 
meift of the telegraph — Its use during the Crimean War and the 
Mutiny— The Ganges Can.il — Irrigatiop works and steamers — 
Construction of ^ill-roads — A port and floating bridge for Oaf- 
cutta — Inefficiency of the Military Board— Establishment of tHI 
Department of Public l^orks-aRonewal of the Company’s charter 
—The new Legislative Council — ^Visit to the shrine of Jaganndth 

^Ill-health of Lord Dalhousie — His determination to finish bis 

worfc* 

In the beginniiig of 1853,* while Dalhousie wasT 
CJalcutta, a change, which he^ had long deemed inevitable, 
took plstfse in the governipent of the Piihjab. By that 
time the Land of the Five Elvers haJ fifirly earned its 

He had just succeedeJ the Bake of Wellington ns Lord Warden 
the Qinque Ports. 

H 2 
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right to be called a inpdol province.’ A year jjfarlier, the 
Lahore Board had dechm;d that ‘Mn no part of India had 
there lu^en more perfect qmet than in the territories lately 
•annexed.” P'av(fiiring s|asoi^ had large^ aided the 
^!J•^^?rence brothers in the great work of transformation 
which I^llionsie had committed tfw their hands? Three 
years of wise, just, mild, yet energetic ride, had raised 
jlTe youngest of our Indian |)rflvinc('s t(f a level with 
Bengal or Bombay. Dalhousie, indeed, in his Minute of 
»May, 1853, cortld “ bohHy^ afUrrn that life ;p*d property 
‘ aje now, and have f('»r some tiim^ been, more secin\j within 
the bounds of the Piwijab, which we liave li^dd. only for 
four years, than they are in the provuice of Bengal, which 
has been ours for v(*ry ifearly a century.’' In forwarding 
to tho India House the Boanl’s c^^ailed rej¥)rt for the 
first three years — an alfle, clear, full, most interesting 
document” — he dwelt with just comjdaccmcy on the 
financial issu(% of his •great experimeiiK In thosc^ three 
years the Punjab ha4* yielded to the Imperial revenues a 
sur])lus of about £400,000 a year. • 

But the little rift whhin tlfc lute had nu'anwliile been 
growing wider. The friction Rigweeii Henry and John 
Lawrence on some jioints of public |!olicy b(‘gan, inrl852, 
Jto^hin der the due working of th(» State machine. The 
very depth of theur brotlierly feelings served to embitter 
their official disagieements? To their common friend 
•ftnd colleague,* Ifobert Montgomery, each confided Ids 
grievances against the other. Henry complained that 
John was always thwarting liim in little questions of 
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patronage land preferment, besides daily vexing hiin by 
his way of dealing with pcnsiodefs and jagh’dars. John, 
for hit# part, ^referred in self-^lefence to the heavy work^ 
which Henryks ill-healtTi, L^sjol^g and frequent tours, .ani 
his impatience of details, had thrown from the first upon 
his own iiioulders. lie ha(^ yiekhnl many a point to 
Henry against his owii^ convictions, “ but tound it d^l 
little 4 ^ood.” If ever they differed openly on any subject* 
Henry was «ure to take offence. 

Fqr some time Montgomery, iW his own words, “ served 
as a regular buffer between two h^h-pressure engines?, 
But, as the year 1852 wore on, liis task became more and 
more impossible. At last each of^the brothers separately 
offered to n'sigii his post. 

This gave Dallionsitl^the oj)po\;tunity for whieli he had 
long been waiting. ^ He himself iiad not been sparing of 
good advice, frankly offered in a JCindly both 

disputalits alike. But when he fomid that these “ dif- 
ferences of opinion were becoming more frequent and 
more acrid,” and that ])ublic business was being hindered 
by the very desire of c*icii to “ avoid* Cciuse for engaging 
in them,” he resolved, on tit occasion, to take the step 
which he had officially foretokened. The Lahore Board 
bad splendidly miswered its framer s purposes, and so long 
as Sir Henry held on to his ^post, the Governor-General 
would not think of disturbing him. Bat the case was, 
altered now that Sir Henry had of his own motjon desired 
to go. The time had»conie,for placing the Pun jab under 
a Chief Commissioner, who should also be “ a thoroughly 
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trained and experienced civil officer.” In thepetter from 
which these, words are quoted, Dalholisie proposed to 
transfer Sir Henry as Political Agent to Kajputana, on 
the same high salary as h() w^ thfen drawing at Lahore. 

It was natural that Sir Henry should wince llnder the 

t 

blow he had thus invited. ^He felt \is one whoi had been 

taken too literally at his word. As for replacing Ijim by 

a trained civilian, tad not he .himself in twenty-one^ears 

undergone a thorough training for any civi^ post? To 

some of his friends he complained of the scant courtesy 

\iith which he had been treated, even after l3alhousie 

had assured him of *his perfect freedom to' go or stay. 

For the sake of peace, however, her was ready to make 

way for his brother, who, next to himself, was far the 

fittest man in India for the post oi*Chief Comihissioner. 

* ... * 

Sir Henry in short felt, in his (fWn words, ‘‘deeply 
mortifi/id,”^and therefore showed lymself more or less 
unreasonable. Dalhousie, for his part, liad always treated 
feim with the most tourteous forbearance, even when his 
Own temper must have been most sorely tried by his 
subaltern s readiness to misuhdei’stand him. In his long 
private letter of December, 1852, there is not a word at 
which Sir Henry in cold blood could have taken just 
•offence. Dalhousie never dealt in superlatives, but he 
said enbugh to show the high value he set upon Sir 
Henry’s services, and the care he took to do^ nothing 
which might needlessly wound the other’s feelings, ^or m 
the least discredit his public positioUe Sir Henry 
a few we^ks later, owned to having misread the GovefSo^li^^ : 
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General’s nleaning, and declared hifnsclf refyly to set out 
at once for EajpirtaiLi. Before end of Jaamaiy, 1853, 
his sorrowing face and gaunt figure iiad pa-sed away lor 
ever from Lahore. Irf F|ljru«|ry, John Lawrence saw 
himsel£g4zetted Chief flornmUbioiier for the Punjab, withT 
Montgomery and MaCleod fo^ his chief assessors in the 
departinents of justice and linanca 

Sir^Hcnry’s feelings on tlya occasion were elTibittcred by*^ 
the out-spo|jen sympathy of many warm Iriends, who 
revered and •loved him as their common father. It was 
inevitable that he and they should wax wroth against him 
who had Ihtft favoured the younger* at the exp('nse of the 
elder and more popular brother. But, in common faiuiess 
alike to Lord Dalhousie and John Lawiencc, it must be 
allowed, with Sir^lIenS^F’s biographer, Herman Mefivalt', 
that the Governor-(5eii(‘ral, looking at things from his own 
stand-point, could ijot have acted t^ierwise^ian Jie did. 
He wa* responsible for the go\ ernment of the Punjab. He 
was free, in effect, to chuooe his ^wn instruments fV 
carrying out the policy of his own preferring, lie may 
have moved too fast hi ^sonie direc|ions to please the 
lieutenant whom he had placed at the head of affairs. 
But the lieutenant’s relations with his chief had been 
severely strained. Sir Henry, in hib biographer’s words, 
** had long regarded Lord Dalhousie as his enertiy.” A 
good d^al of the woik winch he had ^ been set to do 
had fallen in fact upon Johns shoulflers. l>y his own' 
admission, the time, had ^come when eithet he or bis 
brother must leave^the Punjab. Both tbfe brothers bad 
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offered to retire. Hefiry himself had thus givcfii Dalhousie 
th(5 opening /or which ftlfe latter would' else have waited 
some time longer. WhaU then could Dalhousie«»do but 
' accept Sir Henry’s resig$at[oV^, abolish the Board, which 
^had served its purpose as an useful makeshift, and j)lace 
the Punjab under a single fTuler whose ideas ^vere more 
in harmony with his own ? 

The new tJhief Cornmissiom^r was soon to make it,»clear 
that the Punjab had lost lu^thing by the change in its 
government. \)n the foundations he had hWped tp lay 
, rfchn Lawrence in the next lew years was to build up a 
fabric which stood unsbaken by the great hurricane of the 
Sepoy Mutiny. Those four years, said Herbert Edwardes 
John’s right-hand man in 1857, “ were years of herculean 
laboui', not only to the Chief CoiilAiissicviei’, but to every 

mail under him, high or low ^Ve doubt if India 

^ has evpr seen a pr^ince mih a civil government so 
strong, so simple, so ^wise, so moderate, so pure, so good 
tq live under, as tharof the Punjab. Honour, all honour 
t«» coachman John; and honour, too, to the team which 
pulled the coach ! ” » I'o all tfie gobd worl* done or under- 
taken in three of those four years, Dalhousie gave 
►a watchful, active, unflagging support* With John^ 
Lawrence he could always discuss affairs hy letter with' 
the perfect freedom of an intimate friend, who had no 
need to pick his phrases any longer. Nor did John 
^Lawrence fail •thankfully to acknowledge his great 
master’s hel]5ing hand in all the measures which glorified 
his own rule. 
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To the Ir're.suient aim ineriioers or tiie neninct tSoara 
Dalhoiisic rendA’ed full justicfe in his miifute of May, 
1853. 

“I desire, on iny own part,^ Irrote, “to reeoid in the jQosjj, 
cnipliutic Planner an nekttowlcd^meni. of the obligations of the 
Governjnewt of India to th^so distinguished ollicers, and its ajJ/niration 
of the abdiilj^, the energy, the judjhicnt and indefatigable devotion 
with which they dhchargoi the onerous and responsible duties 
entrusted to them, and of whifli I havo been frir severiii years a clostk 
and giateful obscwver. 1 request them to receive tlio most marked 
assurance of H^e cordial approbation and tlianks of the Governor- 
General in Council, and at the same time T beg leave to commend 
them tp tlip favour and consideration of the Honourable Court.*’ ^ 

If he could be very sttirn towards officer who shirked 
his duty, or showed kimself in any way unfit for his post, 
Ilalhousie knew hbw and when to bestow heart-felt praise 
on those wlio really ij^'seuvcul it. He may have "erred 
with the best intentions in reinovmor the brilliant Captain 
Hodson from his jilace of hoiioui^ in the Punjgib, on 
evident^ afterwarefe shown to be one-sided. But nothing 
could have been more kindly or grm*.efully worded thaij 
the letter he wrote, in 1852, to Major Ileynell Tayloi** 
when “ the Bayard of tUe Piflijab ” ^ij\^ about to exchange 
his duties on the frontier for a well-earned furlough to 
England,’’^ ^ 

“My deab Taylor, — The power of encouraging and rewarding 
Buch men as > ourself is one of the few things which make tbe labour 
and anxiety of ruling men in some degree bearable. I have seen your 
progress with great satisfaction.^ I earnestly hope you may have 
future opportunities for gaming distinction which you are so fitted to 
win. Farewell, my dear Taylor. Always yours siucereljf, 

“ Dalhousib.** 


Gambier Carry’s Life of Reynell Tg,ylor, 
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When TayljOr returned to India in 1855, h^found hjs 
old patron rc^^dy to lum as far as he could. His 

old appointment in the Derajat had meanwhile been 
'handed over to the higli-s(j>ule(V John Nicholson. Ilut the 
command of the Guide Corps had 'just then failed vacant, 
and Tiylor received the ^ offer that coveted post 
until something else should turn up. “ 1 am heartily 
glad ” — wrote his old Chief— to get you back again ; 
and you may be a&sured 1 have not forgotten your claims 
nor will lose sight of your intereat&.” In the following 
year, Taylor reappeared as a civil officer at Sialkot^ and 
in 1857, became Dephty Commissioner of Kangia, where 
he kept good watch and ward during the troubles of that 
stormy year. 

Th6 death of Colonel Maoke^a by the knife of an 
Afghan assassin, in September, 185i, struck Dalhousie 
with a,chilW)f genuine sorrow for the loss not only of a 
distinguished officer, out of a dear aiid valued »friend. 
Ihe death of such u man, said Dalhousie in a General 
©rder, ‘‘would have dimmed a victory.” As chief as- 
sistant to George CJefk at Deshawar, in the first Afghan 
war, Mackeson had shown a maiked capacity for political 
work under trying conditions. In 1848,, Dalhousie had 
selected him for special service with Lord ^Gough’s Army 
of the Punjab. When the Punjab was annexed, he took 
care to reserve a good place for Mackeson in the new 
Government. ^In^ the summer of 1850, Mackeson stfe^ 
ceeded Ge6rge Lawrence as Commissioner of Pesb&war. 
The blow which prematurely closed^ bis career opened 
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to his successor, Herbert Edwardes,*the roa(i to acWeve- 
ments yet more ^dendid than ani^ which then seembd 
within his reach. 

It was part of the ne^ Cf>yn?|ssloner’if duties to keep 
watch ariQ report on 511 matters beyond the Punjab 
frontier. Hitherto, Dtflliousie ^lad been content to fet the 
Afghans severely alone, to ignore them as possible factory 
in his foreign pojicy. His views on this poiift accorded < 
with those cf John Lawrei^pc, who had never forgotten 
the disastrou8«foUies of the first Afghan war. When the 
Khan of Ifhokan, in 1854, besought our help against thep 
Eussians, ‘Lawrence, with Dalhousie’s full consent, replied 
in the negative. With regard to. so near a neighbour as 
Dost Mohammad* however, Edwardes held it best to 
overlook pa§t offences, “^i^nd* treat the Amir as a possible 
friend, in view of the turn whicTi affairs were already 
taking in Persia. Jin the course pf 1854, Edwardes 
learned* that Dos£ Mahominad was ready, on the least 
encouragement, to hold out the hand* of friendship to hi% 
former foes. John Lawrence shook his head at the notiom 
of a treaty which would*‘^ enfl in mixipg us up in Afghan 
politics and affairs more than is desirable.’* Dalhousie, 
on the other hayd, deemed it “ most desirable, but most 
diflScult to bring about.” With a wise trust in Edwardes’s 
skill and prudence, he left him free to carry *00 the 
negotiations which resulted in* the Treaty of March, 1855, 
that bound the wily old Amir to be “the* friend of our' 
Irjends and the enemy^of our enemies.” He alSo proposed 
that the treaty shoijd be signed by its real author. It 
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was only at Edwafdes’s own request, tliajfs the honour 
designed for him was 'transferred to John Lawrence, 
who, in a private letter <to his subaltern^ declffred that 
“all the merit of the ad'l ir,^ ^nitever it may be^ is yours/’ 
The great Marquis had lately lost another of his right- 
hand l^icn, by the death, if. 1853, 'of his chief Secretary, 
the bright and gifted Sir Henry Elliot. It was he who, 
'under Dal fiousie’s guidance,' had drafted the set oof in- 
structions on^which the Lawrence brotliers d)uilt up the 
government of the Punjab. In the ranks of thp Bengal 
T^ivil Service, there were few whose character stood so 
high as Henry Elliot’s, when Lord Hardinge selected him, 
after long and careful enquiry, for the hnportant post of 
Foreign Secretary to his Government. IJardinge’s suc- 
cessor had soon found, him woiTny of the utmost con- 
fidence and esteem. Sir Henry’s tact in dealing with 
the native .^grinces Aften soothed tlieni into ready com- 
pliance with the great Lord Sahib’s plain-spoken demands. 
His fine social qualities made him ^an ornament of 
Dalhousie’s private circle, while the depth and breadth of 
his Oriental learning, as shown, in his great work on the 
Mohammedan historians of India, won him a high place 
among the foremost scholars of his day. ‘He died at the 
Cape in his forty-sixth year, at the moment When Dalhousie 
had selected him to fdl Thomason’s place at Agra. 

In February,, 1853, Dalhousie left Calcutta for ja 
voyage along the wooded coasts of Arakan. Some days 
were usefully spent in visiting the chief places and ports 
on that side of the Tiay of Bengal, frtom Chittagong to 
♦ Lady Edwardes's Zi/e of Sir Herbert Hdwardes, Vol. 1, 
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Akyab and Kyuk-phfu. lb all ^uch excursions Ins 
quick eye ailrl fru'^tful brain hclpgd^cacb othe^ in pointing 
out new fields of usefulness on which his government 
might begin a# least to Jat)fur. New surveys, harbour- 
works, li^itho\ises, roads, canals, and so forth, wm^ 
promptly tliken in hat^l after ^due reckoning up the 
probable cost. A ))art of the Gangt's Flotilla was trans^ 
ferred to the Irrawaddy, aftd a good road was cnit through 
the hilfe that divTde Pegu from Arakan. 

His next voyage took him, in Di'ccnnher, ^o Pangooi^, 
where 4ie ^bund already ahnndant tokens of the change « 
from Burman ^o British rule. Aftm* i^lnne days of sight- 
seeing and wholesome*talk with Colonel Arthur Phayre, 
he went up the Irrawaddy under Phayre’s guidance, to 
look in, by tlie way, ak^lVgme, Mec'aday, and 'Phayat- 
Myo. From the la*&Wnamed place lie travelled along the 
northern frontier of his new ])rovince, of which fo/nial 

• .t ^ 40 **" 

possession was taken under a royal salute. Keturning 
in January, 1854, from Prome to 14»nigoon, he sailed , 
along the coast, up ‘the westernmost outlet of the Irra* * 
waddy, to the busy ])ort,of Masseiri.* ^Frorn thence he 
pursued his voyage back to* Calcutta, full of wise ])lans 
for encouraging the trade and promoting the general 
welfare of Pegu. 

Between these two visits to the earliest and the hatest 
of our Burman conquests an had hnpj)ened which 

cloutk'd the whole renjainder of Dalhoitsiefe life. On 
May 6th, 1853, Lady Dalhousie breathed her^ last on 
boam the sailing-ship which was bearing her4iome. She 
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had left her husband ‘early in the year, on a vp}age round 
the Cape, for the or^e -^purpose of seeing Ijer children 
and returning in the iiextrcold season to Calcutta. But 
^ the hope she had so longi clip^ishcd was not to be fulfilled. 
The poor lady, whose health, it was thought,' the long 
8ea-v(^age might greatly benefit, suffered from sea- 
Kekness all the way home, and died of sheer exhaustion 
’ within sight of our island shores. 

The first tidings of lier , death were imparted to her 
husband by liis Military Secretary, Major James Eamsay, 

' on Dalhousic’s return home from the customary evening 
drive along the Course. He fell to the ground as if 
suddenl) stricken dead. From tlut time forth the sense 
of his bereavement never left him ; tne light had fairly 
gone out of his life. For tho first two days he shut 
himself up alone with his grief. Then he wrote a line to 
Courtenaj^ begging, only for “ work^ work,” no matter of 
what kind. For several months he would see no one 
except on urgent b\isiness, and seldom left his room even 
for a drive. Letters of condolence reached him from the 
Queen and the Puchess of Wellington ; and one most 
tender and touching letter from his eldest daughter. Lady 
Susan Ramsay, first taught him, in his own words, that 
he had “still something left to love.’’ In work, hard 
work, however, he found his chief solace, until, in 
January, 1855, Lady Susan came out to cheer his lone- 
liness and melt the frost from his heart. The sum 
shine of that fair young presepce — she was then but 
seventeen years old — played softly about his troubled 
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spirit, lighting, up the darkness miglit not wholly 
dispel. 

He %as still, by his owi^ confession, ‘Minfit company for 
any one,” 'sAien Coloflel ^(Jutjam called upon hirn ii^ 
SeptemliCr. But his zeal for the public service and his 
helpfulness to officers •of approved worth seemed fo gain 
new force and purj)()se from hi«? private sorrows. He 
ap))oyited Outrani one of hie honorary aides, and sent hint 
back as Eesydent to Barodjv, as soon as the arrangements 
for transferring that Stite from the control of the J^ombay 
Government to that of tlie Go^ornor- General had beeli. 
completed. • 

The }ear so fatal 'to Dalhousie’s happiness, proved rich 
indeed in {loliieveiiients largely due to his own guiding in- 
fluence ancT strength of^will, I n^ this year, India, for the 
first time, received ^he boon of a cheap, uniform postage, on 
the lines traced out* by William Taller, Lojj) llandinge’s 
Pi^stm Aster-General. Thenceforth, single letter could 
he sent from Peshawar to ('’ape GomRiin, or from Kaiachi 
to Dihrugarh, for half an anna, or thiee farthings; while 
the charge for* nevvspcf^ie/s was rcchiced to one *anna. 
To Dalhousie also was mainly owing that reduction of 
postal rates between any part of India and the British 
Islands, througli whieh, as he said, “ the Scotch recruit 
at PeshS^war cpuld write to his mother at Johii-o^-Groat'» 
House, and send his lettcy* free for sixpence.” the rate 
theretofore charged between Pesliawar and Lahore. 

* In April of the saiae year, the first section of an Indian 
railway line was opiened for traffic, and 4t)0 people were 
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borne along tbe twenty-four miles from Bombay to Tanna 
at fhe rate of twenty mites an hour. The new mode of 
travelling rose at once into favour with the natives of 
* Western India. 'Fifteen ipoi^tlfe latter, trains were running 
on tlie Bengal side between IlowVah and Hugif, and by 
the enctof 1854 this line opened as far as* Eaniganj. 
BgjFore that time Dalhousie had won the sanction of the 
6ourt of Dii^ctors to a large and carefully studicni scjieme 
for making 4,000 miles of raihyay by means ofcguarantced 
' companies, “ directly but not vexatiously controlled ” by 
the Indian Government. This scheme, as unfolded in his 
Minute of 1853, one of the most powerful tha? ever issued 
even from his powerful pen, mapped ont alarge preliminary 
system of trunk lines ^‘connecting the interior of each 
Presidency with its principal port^ and^ connecting the 
several Presidencies with each other.” ^ 

Every argument that he could thinly of was brought to 
bear, in aid of his ajipcal to the India House, fjgainst 
putting off an enterprise so fraught with commercial and 
pCftitical advantage to the vast territories jilaccd under his 
charge' “ Great tracts,” he Vrott, “ are teeming with 
produce they cannot dispose of. Others are scantily 
bearing what they would carry in abundance, if only it 
could be conveyed whither it is ncededi. .... Ships 
from evel*y part of the world crowd our porfs in search of 
produce which we have, or could obtain in the jpterior, 
but which at present we cannot profitably fetch to them.^* 
If the Indiaft Government felt uneqyal to taking up s(^ 
large and costly an enterprise on it^ own occount, it 
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might still cl) much towards dr^w^ng private^ capital afid 
private energy into a country jvhere both were urgently 
needed. Dalhousie, tlioirefct*^ projiosed to help the pro- 
moters of/ndian railway* by a free grant of the necessary^ 
land, a»d*bjr a guarantee of five per cent, interest ^n all 
their outlay for a definite term of years. 

The Court’s answer yieFde^ ahnost everything for which • 
DalBousie had pTeaded ; and he could now rejoice at th 
prospect of a time not far distant, when the^journey fron. 
Calcutta to Delhi and Lahore would be reckoned 
hours instead pf days, when the chief titles of India would 
be all linked together, by iron roads, and “ a corps might 
leave England afttir the heat of the summer was over, 
and be quantered beforj Christmas on the banks of the 
Satlaj, without an’y^ exposure on Its way, and with four 
months before it of the finest climate under thc^sun.” ' 
Daring the next t\\ro years, the works and surveys on all 
the lines then sanctioned went briskW forward. In the, 
course of 1855, ne<^rly 1,400,000 passengers of all castesf* 
'and crc'cds travelh'd ovc^r sonfe part*of the two huqjjred 
miles then opened for traffic. In the last Jlinute lie ever 
wrote, the Governor-General could say with perfect truth, 
that the Court ^f Directors had “every reason to be 
satisfied with the progress miide in the construction of 
Indian railways* since 1849, Tiiid with the prospect of 
future return.” 

If the natives of India were slow to invest tlfeir rupees 
in rad way shares, th^y were* quick enough realise the 
advantage of cheap travelling at the rate bf twenty-five or 
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thirty miles ati liour in carriages drawn by the|^Fire-Horse 
of the West. Cas^^e-pii&e forgot itself under the magic 
of swift locomotion and K)w^ fares. Many a Brahman 
cheerfully took his seat fanrld&t travellers of the lowest 
ca^te. Even the Dharma Sabha, the Great Council of 
Hindu" orthodoxy, which hfid lately pleaded for the re- 
vv'al of Satti^ decid(‘d with one voice that prlgrims 
blight freely travel by rail, instead of trudging piously on 
foot. ^ ® 

In everything connected with the making' of ;rail.ways, 
^le whilom rr(?^ident^()f the Board of Trade proved the 
breadth and thoroughness of his reseai dies, the quick, keen 
play of his mental viMon, the pi a( tical ^ spundness of his 
judgment, and showed the strong self-reliance of a born 
leader. From tlu' fir&t he saw th^t something more was 
needed for the due development of Indian railways, 
than the me4;c granting of land to a I’ailway company. 
Nothing could be done without English capital", and 
English capital could not then be tempted into such an 
enterprise without some further guarantee. Happily, Sir 
James Hogg had become the luling spirit of the India 
House, and his suasive pleadings won from his colleagues 
their final sanction to the guarantee syste^i, under which 
the 4,000 miles of railway, planned by Ijord Dalhousie, 
were ultimately laid down. ^The sjstcm, us adopted by 
the Court of Directors, differed sensibly for the weswe frpjn 
that propounded by the Governor-General. The restric- 
tions which Dalhousie would have placed on the amount ctf 
money guaranteed, and on tlie tinie^ during w^hicb tki 
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guarantee should run, were disallowed by Ms honourajjle 
masters, witn results that might tia^e been predicted. 

On tlie subject of gauges D&lhousie’s decision was not 
set aside. After full inquiry, much consultation wita 
merchant, engineers, and other experts, he had selected a 
gauge of 5| feet as altogether the most suitable for India's 
presentand future needs.. To his thinking, the conditions 
of §n#Indian clijnate, the bftlky nature of such goods as 
grain, wool, und cotton, and the special requirements ot 
militsgry transport, concurred in calling for an adequate 
breadth of gauge. As the land required for railways' 
would be giten over by the Indian Government, the 
difference in co^t^ between a narrow and a broad-gauge 
line would count for little compared with the advantages 
offered by the latter. Idte held it jalse economy to start a 
new railway system on a scale too small for ulterior needs 
and likelihoods. wisdom of his views wi>s afterwards 
called ill question ; but time and experience are working 
steadily on his sidq. 

In discussing the numberless detail^ of his great scheme, 
he set his face against methods and ’devices whicM^ad 
already been known to fail elsewhere. One of the Bombay 
engineers propo&td to apply the atmospheric principle to 
the passage of railway trains down the stupendous slopes 
of the Bore Ghat. Dalhousiq could not forget the utter 
failure of atmospheric lines iu England, and.“ the common 
spectacle ” of carriages on the Croydon line standing 
mationless for want of powei' to move them/| He avowed 
'‘consternation aethe thought ” of wfeat might happen 

I 2 
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from a like failure on tlyj Botibay sid<j,'“ wl|en a train 
should be (bwcondiii" the Tiiall Ghat on a gradient of 
1 ill 37, with cui\es of 3(> clia-ins, radius, ioi' sevtui miles 
tog-(?t,lier.” If he uiideriiUKid the propjjsal sul;- 

rnittecUo him, ho could only say “ wjth comiilcte deference 
to opinions better than'’ his own, that according to 
existing exjx'rience t s see.iied tO him “ to be a desperate 
nostrum.” 

The year 1853 saw the practical outcome o^ Dalhousie's 

* ^jflbrts to bind all India together by a girdle of kilegraph 

r . 

wires. In the middij of 1852, his detailed sdieme for 
this end was laid before the India House conclave by his 
trusty envoy, Dr. William O’Shanghnessy. So strong 
was the influence he had comp to^ wield in that quarter, 
that the needful sanction was easily secured. For several 
'^jionths O’Shaughnessy busied himself in enlisting work- 
men and collecting materials for the great undertaking 
which he himself w^s to carry through. In November, 
J£53, the first jiosts of a tidegraph line from Calcutta to 
Ag;;a were set up. ^ In the /ollo\ving March, a message 
was flashed from Agra along the comjileted line to 
Government House. By the end of January, 1855, the 
wires liad been carried from Agra to B(^nbay and Atak 
on the •Indus; and from Calcutta to Madras. A year 
later, O’Shaughnessy could report that ^,000 miles of 

* electric telcgr^pK had been laid down in working order 
in little mo»e than two years. The difficulties encountered 
in the making of these lines were, jin Dalhousie’s own 
words, “ such as* have no existence in the civilised and 
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cultivated countries Eurupe.** ^he wires were carried 
on bambog pofes, or orii pillars of stone and iion, over 
broad swamps and rocky wastes, through dense and 
deadly^jung]ps, up wilj^ W)untain 'steeps, across seventy 
large rivers, at an average eost%)f little more tiian J0()O1t 
mile.. . , 

Add to these the difficulties caused by vvliite ant^, wild 


beasts* savage men, a ^}ing dimahs l)y th^j scan* ty of 
tiMirllHl workifitn, and tlie hnlnn^ of old M*ientitic 
appliances, *and Lord Laniousie niit»ljt well boast that • 
“ tho C'^tiiblisliinent of the electiic telegraph m India m^* 
challenge comparison with any i»«l>lie vu^ipn^u N^hicTT' 
baa been canit*d ii^to execution in leceiit tunes among 
the nations ot*liinope, or in Auieina it^eltA Foi Ins 
share in dhis great acliieveineiit O’Siiauglnie^iv was 
rewarded with a*Iviighthood ol ♦he Bath. 

Dalliousie re^ilved diat the telegraph should not^j^g 
treated as a sowi^e of surplus revenue I 0 the State. 
Hardly had the leading lines beeji opened when their 
political usefuliuNhs wa^ put to a reniai kable test. Twi) 
regiments of British cavalrjf were# ui gently neede^foi 
service in the 'idle 10th llussars were tlieii at 

Puna, and the 12tli Lancers <it Bangalore. In reply to , 
a message Ironi tlu' Bombay Government all needful 
instructions wefe promptly wired back from CUlc^ttci, and 
an answer arfived in the same evening fiom Bombay, 
Ittook1)ut twelve hours tD transact of business* 

which, a year earlier, would have required at* least thirty 
days. The orders Megraphed to Bangalore were carried 
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('ut so promptly that* the Eancer^ reached the coast at 

Mangalore J^efore the ^ transports were^read^ to receive 
them. Thus two splendid, regiments, mustering ^etween 
them 1,300 sabres, were ship'^)ed^ off to thfi seat of war 
^witlT a ))romptitude wlli<^h earned the cordial thanks of 
Jthe H#me G-overnment. 

On the very day when Outram look into his own 
hands the g6vcrnmeiit of Oudh, line of telegraph from 
Cawnpore to Lucknow was begun by Dalhoyisie’s orders. 
In eighteen working days the line was coTupl/.‘ted, even to 
* Ike laying of a cable,, 0,000 feet long, in the bed of the 
Ganges. ‘'All well*‘in Oudh” was the maBsa<^e flashed 
by Outram to Calcutta on the last clay of Lord Dalhousie’g 
rule, in reply to the (|iicstion, “Is all Veil in Oudh?” 
The asiswcr was received in time*to greet Lo!hd Canning 
on his first arrival. Thanks to Dfflhousie’s foresight, 
telegraph averted many a disaster during the mutinies 
of the following year. It gave John Lawrence and his 
officers timely notice of the murderous outbreaks at 
Meerut and Delhi. It enabled Canning to correspond for 
a with Henry Xawreifce at Lucknow, with John 
Colvin at Agra, and* w’th Lord Elphinstone at Bombay. 
It hastened the despatch of Outram’s be§t regiments, on 
their return from Persia, to the scene\ of danger iq 
Bengal.* Wherever the wires remained jntact, it was 
still possible to thwart the plans of insurgent villagers or 
'mutinous Sepoys. ‘ 

^ A Knighthood of the Bath had lately been confer]^ 
on Colonel Pioby Cautley, of thei Bengal Artillery, 
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whose geniu^ designed and wh5se enei»gy so rapidly 
completed 9 that* noble work, Ganges ( Janal, wllich 
Dalhoi^gie described as stjndiiig “ foremost among all the 
works of irrfgation thift tUe^world as yet lias ever seen,^ 
Its mail# stream alone, Tic wrote, in 1856, ‘^nearly equals 
the aggregate lenglii of tke four greatest caifals in 
Francp. It greatly exceeds all the first-class caiials#of 
Holland put together,” ami its length of 525 miles is 
‘‘ five-fold greater tlian tjiat of all the main lines of 
Lombardy uwited.” The making of this grand water-way, 
designed* alike for boat tr«ifl[ic and.* irrigation, began 
1846; nnd tlie main stream from llardwar to Cawnpore 
^'as formally opened by Mr. John Colvin on April 8th, 
1854. When *(^iutlcy himself was leaving India, a few 
weeks latel, Dalhousio gffve him a farewell salute from 
the guns of Fort* William, an3 declared in a General 
Order the regret o^ his Government at their lack of pojj^^* ' 
to beatow more lasting honours ypon the hero of an 
achievement unequalled among w^rks of its class ami 
character throughout the world.” •• 

A word of praise, howevdV, is spcoially due to 
men whose zeal and energy enabled Cautley to com- 
plete so early 4he task of his own designing. But for 
James Thoma.^n, Li('utenant-Governor of Agra, and Lord 
Dalhousie, the progress of the great undertakiri^ would 
have be^n delayed by many years. To the former, who 
died just before its completion, Dalhousicr had entrusted 
tjie general supervision of the canal workS; a charge 
which no one coidd have fulfilled ntbre admirably. 
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Dalhousie himself had spar<td no f fFort to push on the 
work which Hardinge had bc^un. Ouf of ^he million 
and a half thus far expended on the canal, his own 
Government had contributed all but the ninth pai^. ‘‘No 
financial pressure,” lie wiili)te)*“ ncu exigencies of war, were 
suffer^ to interrupt the progress of^that great werk.” 

“ Of all the works of pulilic improvement which can be 
applied to ay Indian province^ works of irrigation wrote 
Dalhousie — “ are the hajipiest in their c*dects npoft the 
physical condkion of the ])cople.” One of* those great 
designs, whose progress he watched over and aided in every 
"Tljossible way, was tlte Bari Doab Canal in the, Punjab; 
a work inseparably linked with the name of its ])rojector 
and chief engineer, Cglonel Robert Napier, the future 
hero of Magdiila. This noble water-w^ay, whieK distributes 
the flood of the Eavi ©ver tlie country around Lahore 

S '* Amritsar, and the thir^ty plains between the Eavi 
the Biyas, was advancing rap*id-)y towards com- 
pletion before Dalhoi^ie left India. Wlien it was opened 
n\ 1859, it might fairly claim, in the wtKcls of the Lahore 
to be “ seconddri Indyi only to the Ganges Canal, 
and e^ual, if not superior, to the finest irrigation canals 
in Europe.” 

Even in the moist regions of Bengal {here was room, 
in Dalhousie’s opinion, for helping nature by artificial 
means. Before he left India he had stronjtly advised the 
•India House to sanction a comprehensive scheme for 
irrigating the districts of Shahabad and Bahar, by a 
series of large ^reservoirs and* a cdrml drawn from thfe 
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river Son. Many year's had |to pass, however, before the 

great scheiije pfojeeted Colonel Dickens became* a 
recorded fact 

The strong impulsion yhioh ]5alhousie gftve to irrigation 
works throughout India w^s equalled by the progress mflde^ 
in w(ii‘laB for improving the general communicatiq^is of ^ 
the country.” It was one of his dearest hopes that India 
might erelong be covered with a network of navigable 
rivers* and canjfls. Under his auspices the Indus was 
becoming the great highway between Eui<)pe and the 
Nortlr-W^stern Provinces. Ilis steamers plied regular! 

between Karachi and Multan, and Svfinetitnes even mad?* 

• • 

their way as far as.flliilam. His surveyors discovered 
the means of openkig a continuous vater-way for steamers 
at all seasoqs throughout Pegu and Timasserirn. A line 
of steamers went*i^ the Brahmaputra to tlie furthest 
corner of Assam. Both the Ganges and the Bari Doal^ 
Canals were designed not only to fertilise* the land, Lutfo 
carry tlm traffic passing up by boat Jrom Cawnpore and 
Multan. In Southern India also Dalhousie’s influenc^^, 
forwarded the making or thq impruwement of navig^dlli^ 
canals. 

Before he left India, the great Trunk Rf)ad across the 
Punjab, from Ludiana to Peshawar, was nearly completed, 
under every Natural difficulty that can be conqpived.” 
These words fi^m his farew^l Minute may be applied 
witji yet* greater force to* the road yhuch Lieutenant 
Forlong carried over the Yoma Range from A^’akan into 
Pdgu. Another gr^l work undertaken by Dalhousie’s 
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orders was the road designed bj Major Kennedy and 
engineered by Captair^ Briggsf which ut>und<ts way from 
Kalka up the Himalaya!, past Dagshai, to Sjinla and 
(Jhini. Hefore 1850 the li^lC-rOcfds had been little better 
^than mountain-paths, fraversedT by loaded C(^)lies and 
• smal^ pack-ponies. The jpevv roari as far a* ^imla was 
lyade wide enough for wlieeled carriages, with a rise of no 
more than* three feet in ev«ry hundred^. From ^SJirala 
upwards to Chiiii it averaged a breadtlk of six feet. 
Dalhousie hoped that erelong Chini itself might become 
^he best of convalescent stations for sick European soldiers, 
and looked forward to a time when the “ Ktiunedy Road ’’ 
would serve as a highway for a growing commerce with 
Tibet. Neither of these expectations ^las thus far been 
fulfilTed. One good purpose * which Dalhousie sought to 
further by making hill-roads suitablc^'for wheeled traffic, 
\^3 the doing away with that old system of forced laboui 
which always scanda[ised his moral sense. •- 

« The growing difficulties and dangers of a voyage up 
•the Hugh to Calcutta had become a source of anxiety to 
aiflS^jicerned: in the trade of that busy port. The noble 
river, which in the dajs of Clive and Watson had borne 
our largest men-of-war easily up to Chandarnagar, was 
getting more and more clogged with shoals and banks 
formed'by the mud and sand yearly washe4 down from the 
Ganges to the sea. In view of the manifest danger to a 
trade' whose falue had doubled in six years, Dalhousie, 
took steps for opening a new port on, the Matla Creek, at^a 
ptrint about twflnty-five miles south-ealc of Calcutta. From 
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this point a broad deej# chanrtel leads down ithrough the 
jungle-swam|)s of 'jhe Sund^bans»iijto the Bay of Bengal 
Having quietly bought “ for aij inconsiderable sum,” the 
whole of the Idfnd required! for^is purpose, he set to work 
upon the ^heedful improvehieiits, and projected the line* of 
railway *wfii«h was afWwardSfto connect Calcutta »with 
the new. outlet for its s^-borne trade. Thanks, howcvei^ 
to engineering science and persistent dredging, the fears 
which prompted the taking of these wise precautions have 
as yet found »o final confirmation. The projected railway 
w’as not opened before 1863 ; the Calcutta trade still 
flows soineliowtalong its former channels ; and the lonely 
port on the Matla bcfft's the name of Lord Canning, who, 
says Marshman, “^treated the whole* proj(‘ct with supreme 
contempt.” 

The need of brulging the broad Hugll, in order to 
link Calcutta with t^e railway-terminus at Howrah, w^ 
another* point to which Dalhousie gave close attention. 
Experimental borings in the river-bed were begun before, 
he left India. But many years had to elapse ere fL 
project so beset with diiliculfies tooTc. final shape 
construction of a massive pontoon bridge. 

The proraotioTj of public works in all parts of India was 
ah object which always lay very near his heart. For 
years past the^ aggregate outlay on such works had 
seldom exceeded a hundred ^thousand a year. The Indian 
revenues might suffice for the payment ot* all ordinary 
cJ^rges ; but who cou\d expect them to provide for the 
innumerable and gi|antic works” which •the due im- 
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provement bf so great aii^ Empii^e urgently demanded? 
Xhe cost of such works, ygucd I)alhou^ic, must be 
defrayed, in part at least, by loans ; and their manage- 
ment entrusted to some mote^ competent body than a 
' Military Board of threat ol3 gentlemen, whose Ijands were 
already too full of miscellaneous affairs. r 

With the consent of the India House he hastened, in 
1853, to Cjirry out another of iliose great reforrns which 
signalised his ruhi. He organised a sjfecial Departhient 
of Public Works, controlled by a secretary for each of the 
three Presidencies, with the aid of a chief engineer for 
every Province. To the regular staff of military-engineers, 
he added a complement of civil recruits, some brought 
direct from England,. others trained ift ^the new colleges 
at Ilurki, Madras, Bombay, iyid Calcutta. A list of the 
works designed for eaoli Province wi»s* to be laid yearly 
before the Supreme (Council. The Budget Estimates of 
V 54 ‘provided for an outlay of two liiillions and a half on 
public works begun or sanctioned. In the following year 
"the estimated outlay rose to three millions, the bulk of 
-fjtjjmh had to be defrayed by loans. For the four years 
fronr^l849 to 1852, the revenue accounts had shown a 
surplus. Thenceforth, said Dalhousie, deficits must 
inevitably recur, unless the Government should abandon 
the duty which, in his opinion, it owed to the territories 
entrusted to its charge. 

Meanwhile, ,the Military Board had been relieved^ of 
various other duties, which Lord Dalhousie had long since 
desired to place in [fitter, at least mb^e responsible ban ^s. 
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Even as early 1848, he would iiave swept the lloa^d 
away as a glaring anachronism.* But the (Jourt of 
Directoi?^ he J^layfully reftiarlied, would^ at once have 
exclaimed “ What is the, boy abc»it ? ” The process* of* 
extinction^ went on, however, stej) by step. The ^pard 
was to undergo an easy and lingering death. Dalhousie 
began by relieving it of all control over J:he Army 
Commissariat. The Stud Department was next removed 
from its charge. A little later, the care of the ordnance 
stores ^nd^ factories was transferred to one responsible*^ 
officer. \Yith the creation of a Public^lVorks Departmenf* 
vanished the last excuse for the Board’s existence ; and in 
1854 it ceased to#e,xist. 

The question of renewing the East India Comp^^ny’s 
(Charter had comft , before Parliament in 1853. Loi‘d 
Aberdeen's Ministry was then in office. After a series 
of hot debates, the Company obtained, for live years oiiljff 
a new lease of its political power, pilj'chuscd by the loss 
of nearly all its patronage. Thenceforth the ranks o^ 
the Covenanted Civil Service ^rcrc to*be recruited, not 
the nominees of the India Ilouse^ but by young^men 
who could pass through the mill of competitive examina- 
tions. Two important changes, mainly due to Dalhousic’s 
prompting, were* made in the local government of Jndia. 
The great and •|)opulous province of Bengal, which had 
hitherto bfeeu ruled by the Governor-Gf;nerid, or in his 
absence by th^ senior member of his council, w^is thence- 
fortii placed under tl^c* charge of a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed *for a term of years. The legislative functions 
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of the SupVeixie Council ^ were * transferred to a new 
Legislative* Council «f 'tbirte4n inemWers, ft»ur of whom 
u ould represeij^t the goveRimeuts of Bengal, Agrp^, Madras, 
, and Bombay, while two w&rc to*be judges of the Supreme 
Court of Bengal. Two more might be selecfhd by the 
GovWnor- General liltnsilf, whdse Executive Council 

w 

Kiade up the remainder. 

The new Council met for* the first tiipe in May, 1854, 
Dalhousie himself jiresiding. Under his guidance rules 
for the due despatch of business were laid d^wn. Erelong 
ICalcutta rejoiced hi the unw^onted specUicle of a little 
Senate, whose debates were conducted of ally 'with open 
doors. 

* » r 

In November of this year, the great Marquis had to 
recruit his shattered healtli 'by a sear^oyage along the 
Orissa coast to Puri, an ill-smelling city of lodging-houses, 
Sjfowded at certain seasons with pdgrims who come to 
worship at the famceis shrine of Jagannath. During his 
istay here he passecf through the Lion Gate into the vast 
l^quare, wherein the great Pagoda sacred to Vishnu, 
Lord of the World, ^ towers above more than a 
hundred smaller teniples. The priests of the temple 
showed him over its four halls, In one ^ of which lay the 
rude armless image of the popular god ; while in its own 
corner stood the huge elunisy car in which, next summer| 
the idol would again be dragged to his country house a 

mile off, by thousands of frantic devotees. 

f • sa • 

Christmas found Dalhousie back again in his own 

capital ; in health no better than before, but rmlute as 
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-ever to obey the; call^of apparent duty, llis term ot 
office had Alheady^been pr(llongefl,iat the retjuest of the 
India H«|^se, by two years. , I'li* Home Gj/vernment now 
besought him to stay on ^et oi^ year more. In vain did 
the watclffiil Dr. Grant warn him of the serious risk he 
would incur4)y so doin|^. Drf J. Jackson, whom Gfrant 
called ia to see his patient, delivered himself to the same 
effect. , Dalhousjf thanked fhem both for their timely 
warnings, butfleclared that ho would take the consequences 
on his own lieA^. “ Believing it to be my duty to remain 
in India during tliis year ” — he wrote tf Grant — “ in fulfil* 
ment of n!y pl(Mge, and trusting in the Providence of God 
to avert from me^ those indirect risks against which you 
have so clearly and faithfully warned me, I have resolved 
to remain.*’ * Dalljousie himself knew what another year 
in India meant for one who had stayed there far too 
long already. But the Oudh problem was still to solvj^' 
and the Court of Directors counted iijion his help towards 
solving it aright. 
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SOCIAL REFORMS.f 
3850 - 1855 . 

JlJjaw regulating suecesE^Dii to property — Sath\ thaggi and kindred 
practices — Female mfanticide — Improvement in tlie*9oiiditioii of 
boldicrs — Native education — runislirnent of Aicoity — Bill for 
legalizing the marriages of widows — Alleviation of piinislimcutB — 
Abandonment of BethMnes Bill — Neutiality towards rival princes 
apd frontier policy— Punisiiment of law-breuking;^ princes — Out- 
breaks ill Calicut, Bengal and Bolaram, ^ , 

,DATdiousii<:’s care for the well-being of his subjects was 
irlbpired by the large humanity of a 'mind attuned to the 
best moral tendencies of his day.. No Viceroy ever trod 
/lyiore boldly on thd path marked out* by Lord William 
rfkmtinck. and followed, wla^n time allowed him, by Lord 
IlarcW nge. That rulers existed only for the good of the 
ruled was the guiding principle of his government. To 
do away with abuses, to redress manifest wrongs, to deal 
equal justice to all men, to study their ihoral as well as 
their material good, to scatter abroad, itf short, the full 
blessings of aiwi^e, just, and “civilised rule, wer<! the ejids 
which the great Proconsul kept before him throughout his 
Indian career. 

tf 

No respect for long-establbhed usage was allowed to 
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hinder the accornplislftiient if a just reform. In 1850, 
he carried ithrou^h his (Jjunei! 4 in Act eftforcing tlic 
righteoi*^ principle that ng nu¥i should bg robbed of his 
inheritance otf account ftf hi£f change of creed. Under^ 
the Ilinclw law, a conv(*rt from 'the faith of his fathers 
incurred aiindof civil outlawry. lie lost all rigfit to* 
any projierty inherited from his ITindu fondathers. His 

wife was free to disown him ;• his children shunned him as 

• • • 

a social out4*ast. Dalhousie boldly deela^'d that the 
State was boniid to keep in its own hands the right of 
regulating* succession to property. jThe new law, 
course, gave ^Jic convert no ])rotection from social out- 
lawry ; but it secured him from the secular ))enaltie8 
attached to his religious apostasy. *IIis full rights as a 

citizen and *a British subject were thenceforth declared 

>• • 

inviolable. 

As early as 1829„Lord W. Bentinck had decreed tlj^it 
Satti, o» the burning of, Hindu wido\%> on their husbands’ 
funeral pile, should be punished {is\murder throughout^ 
British India. Lord Ilardinge had tried his ])est to nul* 
down the same practice in tin? Native ’States. But^ Satti 
was an ancient institution which “died hard, especially 
among the Rajpivt ladies of Udaipur, Alwar, and Bikanir. 
Dalhousie s waryings were accepted as commands by the 
chiefs and prinyes to whom he addressed them. In one 
case, however, he had to go Ijcyond threats. ^ The reported 
Saiti of a Rajput widow in the little State of Dongarpur, 
hgn under British mjvnageipent, called for prompt action 
pn his part. A special in^quiry brought out the truth^ 

K 
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Tiic Brahman priests wlio conducted, and the^ young chief 
who took part in the forbidden sacrifice, were punished 
with three yearb’ imprisonment, while the ThakurVor chief, 
who allowed the Satti ^ , forfeited half his revenue for the 
same term. > t 

I I * 

In the same spirit iie warmly encouraged the efforts of 
his officers hi various parts of India to suppress infanticide, ' 
Tlia/j(ji, kidnajiping, human sacrifices ; to improve" the 
structure and discipline of jails ; to found schools and 
^colleges for tlu^ benefit of all classes ; and to promote the 
‘'rnoral i*s well as t'nc physical w^elfare of the -Jiuropean 
soldier in every possible way. When ill-health forced 
Colonel Campbell to .resign the task of humanising the 
savage Khands of Oumsur, Dalhousie thanked Jiim warmly 
for his successful service.., and expressed his hearty regret 
at the cause of their premature conclusioii. AVhen 
OhrU*arn^s raid against jobliery and wrong-doing in high 
places at Baroda ^^rought him Into conflict with the 
^Government of Bombay, Dalhousie's influence won from 
•iSksu India House a virtual *censurc on I^'ord Falkhand’s 
harsh ^dealing towards an officer of such high desert. 
Through him Outram afterwards, returned with flying 
colours to Baroda, which had just been transferred from 
the political charge of the Bombay Government to that of 
the Governor-General. CKi Sleeman’s 'retirement, in 
1854, from tjivs Eesidentship'at Dicknow, Dalftousie«at 
once selected the Bayard of India ” to fill his place. 

Female infaiJticide was a practice which had lotig been! ^ 
known to flourisJi, chiefly airfbng^ the R^put trib^ji in 
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Central and Western India, l^or many years past tiie 
Company’s officers had striven, with more zeal than success, 
to root ^ut % practice foimijj)nly tracealfle to the joint 
workings of ca^te-pride ^ind social habits which liad* alf 
the foriro* of religion. ^ Rajput weddings were very oostly^ 
things ; no Rajput father wouW let his daughter marry 
beneatG her caste-rank, jftid daughter nnmanried meant 
deep •and indefible disgrace. For the daughter of a 
poor but high-born Rajput marriage becanfe impossible. 
Rajpirt mDthdVs had learned to sacr^ice their girl-babe*< 
to the Moloch of caste-rules and tafiiily honour. Froni 
time to time some Jieads of Rajput families pledged 
themselves to jfu^ dowm the horsible practi.ce, and to 
curtail the jieddmg expeuM'b. Rut neither pledgtMB nor 
penalties could inake much headway ag.iinst the stream 
of inherited habits and beliefs. The pledges wer§ con- 
tinually broken, and the punishment, here and there, df a 

proved offender was denounced byliis friends as crugl 

• • 

tyranny. • • i 

Kindness fi^d tatt; suc^ivded, * where threats anu' 
espionage had failed. In 1845, jLhe Chohaii Ra^ah of 
Mainpuri was formally ^thanked and honoured for sparing 
the life of a little grand -daughter. Next year the number 
of girl-children saved alive in the Mainpuri district was 
trebled.* Soifie years earlier Colonel Hall had well- 
i^igh suppressed infanticide* in Mairwam, ^y prsuading 
the Mairs to cut down their marriage expanses. In 
November, 1851, at J^ainpuri, a great meofing of Rajput 
• ftaikefi’ Notes thf Noiih- Western lProvinee$» 

K 2 
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gentry, summoned by the Cimmiss^oner pf Agra, agro( 3 d 
in ap])lying tSie same weflicine^ to the sfleial (Vstcmpor of 
their own province. The success of an exj)eriKien^birgely 
^lue to the personal influence V)f Chfirles IJaik^s encouraged 
Lord Dalhousie to pursue the same means on M larger 
fccale^for dealing with child-«*n order 'in the Punjab.* 

•The prevalence of this crime heyond the Satlaj hpd first 
t)cen discovered by John Lawrence, while yet Cotn- 
missioner of Jalandhar. Later inquiries had shown how 
widely, from what various causes, the crueh custom bad 
reread among Sikks, Hindus, Mohammedans,* even to 
the wandering herdsmen of the plains, i Tfie moral 
influence of British rule had begun* to fight against the 

r. . • r . ^ 

evil, sometime before its full extent and virulence had 
been ^ascertained. But Dalhousie was^ hcarlily at one 
with Lawrence in desiring to stamp out the evil altogether 
by^nlfetiiig the people themselves on Jhe side of their new 
masters. In Octobejj, 1853, a great gathering of Punjabi 
ihiefs and gentleme/met John Lawrence and his leading 
^officers on the plain outside Amritsar, to discuss the 
remedies j)r()posed* by Lawrence for a •great national 
disgrace. After due* discussion, the native chiefs and 
delegates all swore, with evident h^artinoes, to observe the 
rules that should thereafter be framed 911 the bases to 
which they had now agreed. These. rule|i, as presently 
arranged by mjxed committee^, prescribed a large reduc- 
tion of marriage expenses, on a scale that fairly accorded 
with the means of every class ^nd household. • 

The same fules were adopted in other parts of the 
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Punjal), where iyiiiilai* meetings came o(F with like resujts. 

The ruler «)f Kalfehmir thr*)w hitriielf into tfie movement 
with Qinul(JUs zeal. At ccwiference all his Rajput 

chiefs with Montgomery, iiof, far from Sialkot, G^filaV,^ 
Singh \^1ls represented by his son and heir, who promised 
to enforce •among hisTather s^subjects reforms like those 
already adopted throLighout the Punjab. As earnest •of 
his oyn intentlcgis, Gulab Snigli took off for ever the tax 
levied on all*weddings in Kashmir. Several of the leading 
Sikh jchiefs, Apd many of the wealthier citizens at Lahore^ 
and elsewhere, celebrated their children’s weddings •i.r 
accordance vMth the new rules. The exam])le thus set 
found willing followers, and child-murder soon fell out of 
fashion with peojde who might ho])e to see thefr dau^^hters 
decently married ^t the cost of only a few rupees. 

“The position of the native soldier in India” — wrote 
Dalhousie in 185G*— “ has long been such as tiT lgp.ve 
hardly ♦any circumstance of his condition in need of 
improvement. Tlie condition of tlie JEuropean soldier, oft 
the other hand, was ^susceptible great improvement, 

and has received it liberally. Ills tbrms of servi^je, his 
food, his lodging, have all been "bettered during these 
years ; and infinitely greater care than heretofore has been 
bestowed upon^his occupation, his n^creation, and his 
health.” In .all .these improvements the Governor- 
Genercil Jiimself bore a leivling part, as became a wise 
statesman who was also a soldier’s son. lie forbade the 
issue of the morning •draiiv. encouraged the use of beer 
instead of spirits, improved the quality oV the soldiers 
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rations, and c provided separate qipxrters for the married 

Tifen. Eeading-rooms jind workshops^ formed a special 
feature in all the new barracks, and swimminsf-baths 
were decreed fbr the Eur^pean^ soldiers a^ evefy station. 
* Pubkahs were hung ^in ever}*, barrack as in ^a private 
^ house.” Under his auspices, soldiers’ gardens •were laid 
out in all the chief cantonments, the regimental schools 
were supplied with furniture^ bobks, and stationery, and a 
normal school for training schoolmastefs was opefcSd at 
the Lawrence Asylum. To the one convalescent depot 
^t Landour, Dalho^isie added five more in* different parts 
of the Himalayas.* By his orders the old school for 
soldiers’ orphans was transferred frcrni the moist, hot-house 
atmospherp of Lower Bengal, to the •bracing mountain 
air of Sana war. With a view to check the. grave and 
growing evil ” of crimes committed in the hope of trans- 
portation to the colonies, Dalhousie ordered tiie building 
o^a great military prison, in which all convicts sentenced 
j fo long terms of boi dage should be immured. 

^ To all ])ractical schemes for educating the people he 
tent his heartiest ^u\3port. • The school \jfbich Drinkwater 
Bethtine, Law Member of his Council, had opened in 
May, 1849, for Hindu girls of t|je wealthier classes, was 
kept up after his death by Lord and Lady Dalhousie, 
unden- the latter’s active superintendence. He was the 
first Viceroy who proclaim^ the need of educating girls 
as well as bdys.’* To his strong influence Calcutta owed 
the founding of new, and the improvement of old, coHr|fes 
for the native youth of Bengal. Under his auspicei^ 
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Thomason at tAgra, and the Lawrences aj Lahore, pro- 
ceeded to diffifse the light of modern learning through 
district after district in ♦Nortfic!*n India. Sir Charles 
Woo(f&*menjorable despatch of July, 18*51, gave Dalhousie 
a shock of pleased surprise. It contained, he said, 
scheme ,of education for all India, far wider and more 
comprehensive than the local oj* the Supreme Government 
could liave ventured to •suggest.” Not a day wus lost* by 
him •in buildiitg up the fabric of which this document 
furnished flie general plan. Before he* left India a 
regular system of State-aided schools, primary, middle^.^ 
and high, with a competent staff of tcftichers and inspecttJrs, 
under a director for^ each province, had been set at work 
over nearly th» v^hole of British India, while the univer- 
sities of (Jalcutta, Madras, and Bombay were pll but 
ready for the bii’th. 

In 1852, tlie Governor-Generars wrath was stirred by 
the alarming prevalence of Dacoity, or gaiig-robberiiiej, in 
the districts adjacent to (iilcutta.® To him it seemed 
intolerable that such crimes shouk? be found to flourjsjf 
almost within the sluidow ^)f Government House. Mr. 
Wauchope, the active magistrate of Hugli, was specially 
appointed to deal with the daring ruffians whose murderous 
outrages recalle*d the rough old times of Warren Hastings. 
So well did tlife special commissioner discharge hig errand, 
that many DAcoits were so»n hunted down, their bands 
bfioken *up, and their leaders driven ^)r shelter into the* 
French settlement of Chandarnagar. , 

/ In the last years of tiis rule Dalhousie waged w^ar 
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against auotiier of those timc-hrlloweJ usafres which 

offended alike lus sen^ of justice avd hi^ humanity. 
With liis concurrence, a Bjll for legalising tlv3 njjrriages 
of Hindu widows was laid i)cfor« his Legislative Council. 

^ marriage of widowi was a thing unknown 4o Hindu 
^law.* Formerly the widow^who might be a rarfjife thild of 
cloven or twelve, could take her choice between doing 
Satti and fading a life among the dreariest and most 
degraded tliat any mortal could conceive. .When ^atti 
was mafle penal, no wonder that here and tiicre a widow 
•fc^was tempted to inaj^y again. For the offsprii% of such 
marriages there was* no legal standing. ly quhetions of 
inheritance they could claim oifly* the bastard’s share. 
Some of t^ie more (xdightened HindiIs*of Bengal had 
earnestly besought the Government to make Such unions 
valid by law. Thousailds of natives sigjied a petition 
j expressing their belief that perpetual widowhood was 
no^Miere plainly commanded by the Hindu Scriptures. 
C!Jn the other handf’ all strict Brahmans of the high 
tCimservative school raised the usual cry of wanton iiiter- 
f(U‘ence with the national creeds, aitS brought forward an 
array bf texts which tokl strongly against the advocates of 
reform. All sorts of dreadful consuqueneps were predicted 
if the Government were to break faith with its subjects, 
by pasting a measure so hateful to all right-thinking 
Hindus. 

Such clamuftrs had been heard so often before on Ifke 
occasions that no wise statesman ^ave serious heed to 
them. Pressure of business, the Santhal rising, and other 
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causes delayed, jiideed, the progress of Barnes Peacock’s 
Bill “to r§move*all legal/ obstacles to the* marriage of 
Hindus ^idl)ws.” But a, few# months a^ter Dalhousie’s 
retirement thfj measure ^e lutd sup})orted on grounds of 
manifeslPduty and public advantage became law. 

To alf Wnds of wriSng-doiAg Dalhousie showed hnnself 
a sterri and resolute foe^ One of the measures passed •l)y 
his^C^ouncil dealt out exeftiplary punishment on police 
officers “ guilty of corruj)lion.” The native police of his 
day were a terror to their own countrymen, good and bad 
alike. extract a confession of gi^lt or the paymen^ot 
a revenfie cl»im by means of exquisitely cruel tortures, 
was a practice wink*e(l at, if not encourag(‘d, by police 
officers in every ])rovince. In his ‘efforts to rheck these 
and kindred evils, Dalhousie was stoutly sijcondfed by 
John LawTcnoe in tlu^ Punjab and Lord Harris at Madras. 
Other Acts of his# Government enlarged the civil and 
criininal powers of the Muiisiffs or ngtive judges, abolished 
the branding of ^convicts, repealed %he old laws agaiifat 
usury, provided for the well-being of native emigrants ^6* 
the colonjfis, ‘*!flnd gave due* protection to public officers 
who might in good faith have* exceeded their lawful 
powers. 

It was seld(^n that Lord Dalhousie had to go back from 
an enterprise pncei^akeii in hand. His tact in feeding the 
pulse oLpublic opinion ensured the due success of his bold 
and forward statesmanship. Once af lea^t, however, in 
1349, he found himself at issue with a large s*ection of his 
countrymen in India. The “ Black Act” of 1836 had, 
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for the firsj; time, made Europeans amenable in civil 
swts to the higher courts of the East 'India Company. 
Drinkwatcr Bcthune^s Bill *of 1849 proposed to make 
another step fbrward in dijectioii thu^ pofnted out 
^ It «;vould have empowejred the ^Company’s Counts to try 
Europeans on any criminal charge^ save one of murder. 

It seemed toDalhousiuthat India was ripe for a reform 

demanded* by every rule of justice and common sense. 

What could be more absurdly unfair atid wasteM’^than 

the old clclss-privilege, under which an^ Englishman 

charged with theft^at Peshawar must be cArriesd, with all 

the witnesses, dowif to (valcutta, to stand his trial before 

the Supreme Court of Bengal ? If ^he (k)mpany’s Courts 

were fit for anything, they coidd surely be trusted to 

deal, equal justice to white men and blacky in cases at 

least of ordinary crim«. The exemption of Europeans 

from criminal process in these courts was a ntere relic of 
• • 
olA days and special circumstances. As a safeguard of 

British supremacy \\ was no longer needed. Unhappily, 

, ^le bulk of our cRuntryinon in Bombay and Calcutta 

would not look at tlie questk)n by^Sie drj^light of reason 

and {/lain facts. So^ violent an outcry ra^ed against 

Bethune’s Bill, that the G-overnment decided to dn»p it 

altogether. It was left for Dalhousie’s successor to renew 

the fight against race-privilege with happfer results. 

Little as he loved the “•/eritable tyraift,” who reigned 
by British gwfferaiice over the fertile and * unhappy 
province of Kashmir,’* Dalhousie would take no part in 
the strife whigh at one time rhged ’between Gulab Singh' 
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and his rebellious nephew^ Jowahir Singt. The same 
rule of strict 'neutrality he observed towards the rival 
princes v^o, after tlieii* fathers death, fought for the 
sovereignty^ of Bhawajpur. /When the^Daudputras de- 
cided in favour of tho eldest Jjrothcr against the Son \)? 
his father’s choice, Dalhousi^ accepted the former th^r 
Nawab, on the one condition that his rejected rival 
should suffer no harni. With the Khan of Khilat he 
cc/fifelnded a tfeaty which served to secure the frontier of 
Sind from ^foreign attack. The Eajah orSikhlrn on the 
other hand had to pay dear for his ^iidacity in seizing and- 
detainhag a political officer who was travelling unde^ the 
Rajah’s safeguard. , British troops marched to his capital 
in the mountifiiis ; Dr. Campbell, and his friend were set 
free ; but, the offender was stripped of the lands bestowed 
on him after the Nipalese war, and no more rent was 
paid hint for Darjeeling itself. 

To law-breakers and evil-doers of whatever raidt, the 
Governor-General could be sten enough. The p^tty 
State of Maindot, in Sirhind, was ruled by a Na«v'6b 
whose atrocious tyurtiny drove D&lliousie to remove him 
from power, and place his kingdom under British^ianage- 
ment. The titular ^fawab of Bengal had allowed one of 
his followers to be beaten to death by the bastinado almost 
at the door olf his tent. For this offence against humanity 
he was deprived of his sj5ecial powers and immunities, 
and tiie number of guns in his caldte was largely 
reduced* 

Mir All Murad, Klian of Khairpur in Sind, the 
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successful plotter of Sir C. N&pier’s*day, vjas found guilty 
in *1851 of «. gross fo|‘^ry, which ha(> give* him pos- 
session of some Jarge districts jhat belonged ^f ,pight to 
the Indian Government. DalhoTlsie at oifbe degraded 
him from his sovereign Aiiik, amf deprived him (M* all his 
lands save those inherited fifmi liis father. • 

7n February, 1855, tlie* great JMarquis left his /;apital 
on another of those cruises which gave fjesh tone l(\,his 
weakened frame and enabled him to visit ne\w parts of his 
Indian Em})ire. After calling at Trinj^'omalee^ and 
**ij^le, the Feroze stfamed round Ca])e (!!omorin up the 
Malabar Coast, to the historic city of (Jalicut,' nestled 
deep in palm-groves and largely peopled by Mohammedan 

• o 

Moplas, wh«se bursts 6f murderous phrenzy made them a 
terror 'even to our Sepoys, in Septeipber of this very 
year, Couolly, the magistrate, was cut to })ioces in his own 
L verandah by a band of these tierce, children of Arab 
forelalhers. From Qilicut the Viceregal party pursued 
their way inland to^ihe Nilgiris or Blue Mountains of 
ydutherii India.' Here they tarried for several months, 
])assing the hot seasim chiefly at CoonoorUhd Kotagiri, 
whei*e tile force of the ^Monsoon rains is greatly broken 
by the higher ranges on the wes^c. In October, they 
moved on to the yet loftier uplands of Utakamand. 

In spite of his broken health and sharp bo[lily sufferings, 
Dalhousie gave himself little, rest from the cares and 
labours of his high office. In March, as Courtenay wrote 
to Outram, '“he was very ill,^ though lie keeps up Ins 
pluck and his spirits wonderfully.’' Through the latter 
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part of this voyy joui>iiey hcf had to be carried, wrappe d 
up in blaujicts, in a haminock^shiii^ from**a pole. All 
through thc^year he was ejigaged in corre^^pbndence with 
his (Council, \?ith OutraiA at Dticknow, and with the Court 
of Directors on the affairs of Oildh. Early in the year 
his heaVt* was saddened by tjc death of (\)lonel Ailnint* 
Mountain, his old friend and Military Secretary, who Ivid 
lately become Adjutant-General of the Que'cafs troops in 
India. “A* nobler or more accomplished soldier’' — says 
Marshman— and a tnoni amiable and more estimable 
man, lias leldom adorned the ranks l# the British Army.” 
In July* the 4)eacii of Bengal was rudely broken by a 
furious outbreak of the Santhal highlanders, who sjiared 
neither Hindus lior white men in their tumultuous march 
through Biflihiirn. Ilapjiily, the East Indian Bailway had 
just been opesied as far as Banigaiij, and Mr. llalliday’s 
Government might, well be trusted to cope with the i 
immediate diinger to ikniiral. I^efore he left India, 
Dalhousie knew that Bengal was ^yfe, that martial la?i^ 
in the Santhal country had given place to the rule of* a' 
special Comiifiifesioner,*unfetfcred by tlie forms and usages 
of Eegulation Law. 

In Septembeii^ the station ot ISoiararn in tne JNizam's 
Dominions be^^ame the scene of a riotous outbreak, in 

which Brigadier C'pliu Mackenzie, a fine old offiefir of the 

" * » 

Madras,Army, narrowly escaped the fate of poor Conolly 
^t* Calicut. A noisy train of Mobamrffedatiffe, keeping the 
fj^stival of the Moharram^ passed along the European 
lines in defiance of Mackenzie’s orders. The brigadier, 
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losing his tejnper, rushe^ out upon thp merry-makers, 
carric^d off their flags, and bade them begonec^ I^lf-an- 
hour later, a yelling mob, lc#l by 9{3me troopers of his own 
bngfflle, poured into hi% compoilod, w’ounded oi^e of his 
(ifficors, fired shots at the ladies insiile his house, and left 
the^ Brigadier himself for dead from a dozen sword-cuts. 
Mackenzie in time recovered from his wounds; but 
Dalhousie’s sympathy with the victim of such, an outrage, 
could not blind him to the fact, that Mackenzie’s rash- 
ness had provoked tl^f onslaught wnich cost him so dear. 
* . • *■ 

The imprisonment of a few ringleaders, and^thc dismissal 
of every native officer who had taken any part in the riot, 
wore all thevpunishment which his sense of justice allowed 
him to^exact. 
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The qmstioii oJ — Tt 4 .ipplu ation to Jhansi and Angiia 

Oolfiba'*— Ab‘ iipiion of Sdaiaaud Stiiiibnlpur — Diliicultics at 
Naftpin— DallionsK annexes No^pm and Ihaiibi — Ticatineut of 
the hen less ini ic^s— ( iitieisni of Dall^ousn ’a policy — Aifairs in 
Mysoio — Alisoiption of tin (Wnalic and 'ranioie — Nana Sulub — 
Tho Moj?lfnl — Ccs&ion of J 5 n a by the Nizam — C’ontinned dis- 
oider 111 Oudh — ]),illionsi( ’s n eoin»ne'inlationB — Annexation of tho 
})roviucc-:r Ualhunsie’s di'^IiKt to the pioeeciling. 

In tills record of the ^rcat Proconsuls labours aiid 
achievements, nothing ha^ been said, as yet, of the special, 
policy which inarkc4 his dealings with "the Native States 
a policy first n^jpoundxxl in ^Jiis Minuj;e of April, 1848. 
The Eajah of Satara, a small Mar4tha State in Western 
India, bad just died cjfildless, leaving only an adopted 
heir. No consent to that adoption had been given by the 
Paramount PovCer, that is, the Indian Govermnent, 
without whose "consent the adopted son could inherit 
nothing 6ut the personal rights and possfeseions of his 
adoptive father. In 1834, the Court of Directors had 
expressly ruled that no heir by adoption should thence- 
forth be acknowledged, save^‘‘jis a special" mark of favour 
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and approbation ” ; and in two or three causes this ])rinciple 
had already* been enfcTrced. Lord Darnousief therefore, 
had good reason to maintain tlmt, ‘‘ wherever the fight to 
territory by la})se is clear, the government is bound to 
takc^that which is justly and legally its due, and fo extend 
to that territoi'y the benefits of our sovereignty, present 
and prospec;tive.” Opposed as he was to any avoidable 
extension of fronti(‘rs, he could not conceive it possible 
for any one to dispute the policy of taking advantage of 
every just opportunity for consolidating tlie ^territories 
WfLt already belong* to us, by taking possession ,of States 
that may la])sc in the midst of thejn ; for thus getting rid 

of those petty intervening principaliti^‘s^ which may be 

*1 * , 

made,, a means of annoyance, but which can never be a 
source of strength/’ 

Dalhousie honestly believed that tlu^ peoplcbof Satara 
had everything to gain by a process \v Inch would ensure 
them “a perpetuit/^ of that just and mild government 
/which, under i^ativc* rulers, they enjoyed only by fits and 
starts.” The documents by whicjji he justified his theory 
were tduly forwarckul to rjoadenhall k?tTeet, and the 
Directors decided by a large majority, that the Governor- 
General was free to annex Satara. Ic was, therefore, 
quietly absorbed in 1849. 

Sir George Glerk hirnsey’, then Governor of Bombay, 
an Indian statesman of the first rank, and a staunch friend 
of native ^dynasties, had been driven to admit that the 
sanction of the Paramount Power “ is by custom required 
to render an adaption to a principality valid.” Answers 
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to the same plfrport jiaJ b^eii sent to Bombay by the 
several Residents ^t native Court^ In 1831, J;lie Bombay 
Government had resolved to “continue to grant, or to 
withhold its permission 4o ad tpt, according to circum- 
stances/’^ When the liajflh of Jlyinsi died, in 1835, •the* 
Indian Gf)V^rninent, ignoring %his adoption of a boy -the, 
day before his death, appointed one of his uncles to 
succeed him. Three years later, the claims o^^fehe adopted 
boy were ag^^in ^disallowed, and another uncle filled the 
vacant gadd\ In 1841, the State of Angria Colaba, and, 
in 1843, ^he little State of Mandvi ^ppsed to the Indian 
Governiiiftnt, which in both cases ha*(l refused to j)enfiit 
adoption. On the former occasion, Lord Auckland’s 
Government plainly declared their intention to^“ persevere 
in the one dear and direct courses of abandoning n» just 
and honourable^ accession of territ6ry or revenue, while all 
existing claims of ri^ht are at the same time scrupulously 
respected.” * 

The law which re(juired the sanction ot tiovernment tyr 

the adoption of a son applied to all person* holding lands * 

directly from ^^lie Staifc, whether on ^feudal or rent-free 

tenure. It is evident, therefore, that the “ dreadlil and 

appalling” doctrine yf lapse, as Kaye called it, was 

nothing new or startling to Indian experience in 1848. 

Under the old* Moghul rule no heir by adoption could 

enter on his *Baj without the payment of a handsome 

or tribute, to the paramount load. * JPermission to 

adopt implied the power to refuse it— a power often 
• • 

* 3*? C, Jneksoi)*8 Vhidioatjion of Lord Dulhonsw. 
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exercised in the old Moghul days. If the tribute demanded 
was not paid, the law^of lapse at once< came ^ into action. 
In his dealings^ with Satar^, D^lhousie decliried, fjr very 
good reasons, to waive tlfc right which had accrued to 
his Grovernment as sucojssor to that of the Moghuls. In 
fihe interests of British India he enforced a law which, in 
the words of Sir Charles Jackson, Advocate-Grengral for 
Bengal, and afterwards Judge of the Supreme Court, 
was the skittled public law of India, repeatedly acted on 
by the Indian Government, and Silnctioned^by the Court 
of Directors, long batbre he landed in that country.” 

^ir G. Clerk had pleaded that the absorption of Satara 
was barred by the treaty which, tliifty years before, had 
bestowed that kingdom on its first Rajjih, ‘‘ his heirs and 
succe^ors.” But Dalbousie naturally failed %o see how 
the heirs and successors could be made^to include an 
adopted son, whose adoption had never been sanctioned 
by ffie Govern ment. ^ In default of such sanction,, which 
P^ilhousie could no^'have given because he had never 
'"hfen asked to ^give it, there remained no successor who 
came within the terms of the treafy. Why, then, should 
he refrain from taking over a fief, which one of his pre- 
decessors had granted on a tenure which Ixad now expired? 
Satara blocked the road between our military stations at 
Poona ^nd Belgauni ; it had fallen tQ the Company by 
right of conquest in 1818;*and his strong faith in the 
blessings of st jusf and civilised rule, made him deaf to 
the warnings or the prophecies of those who regarded 
native dynasties mainly from a picturesque and poetical 
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point of view. •Withliiin tfic happiness and well-doli^ 
of the inanyifar outweighed* the poi5sible discontent of an 
idle, pafhpered, pleasure-seeking few. 

In 1849, tlie Eajah oJ ^ Sanibalpur, in the highlafuls’ 
watered the Mahanadi, died without male issue ; jgind ^ 
4,000 squa/e miles of*hill and forest, thinly peopled by 
vdld tribes and settlers fmm Bengal, were added without 
a prqj:^st to the Cm^Jpai^y’s rule. Nobody, then or after- 
wards, cared *to question the justice of this measure, to 
which Dalhousie himself, in his last Minute, gave not even 
a passing word. And yet, during ‘the storm of tlfe 
Mutiny, YHiile Nagpur a.nd Satara remained fairly quiet, 
Sambalpur was ip fierce and obstinate revolt, due in part 
to the previous mistakes of our own settlement-officer^. 

In 1852, Dalhousie was inclined to apply the principle 
of lapse tq thd little State of Karauli, in Kajputaria. 
But the friends of native dynasties found strong allies»in 
the House of Commons, and the Coujt of Directors drew 
a nice distinction Jjctween “ protected allies,” such aq* 
Karauli, and '‘a dependent principality,” like Satara. 
The Company at* that time had to saif against thetwind 
of popular suspicion, and Karauli therefore retained its 
sovereign rights iiftact. * 

in his letter tq the India House, \he Governor-Ge,neral 
had stated the /irguments on .both sides with a fairness 
which sonje of his critics failed to imitate towards himself. 
Hcf owned that an isolated State like Karauli \yould not 
help to consolidate our Indian Empire. “ Though not a 
very old State, still it is a Rajput principality^ and . . . 

L 2 
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has the clalih of antiquity ki its iivour.’* To set aside 
the adopted heir mi^ib cause alarm and dissatisfaction 
amori" the R^yput princes. Such alarm w<>uldobe un- 
founded ; for the Governnlent, Ifo presumed, would nev(»r 
think of interfering wflth “ tlu^ customary raodds of suc- 
:*esSon among these old Jiajput hitates, whosifj *aiitiquity, 
wJiose position and feelings woqld all make it our policy 

Lo leave them in the possession of such independence as 

* * * 

they now enjoy,” But it might perhaps be deemed un- 
iesirable to run any risk of exciting even a folse alarm by 
refusing to allow tli« adoption in Karaiili. To liimself the 
irgumeiits ‘‘ appear to preponderate in favour causing 
Karauli to lapse,” but he refers the "whole question to the 
(.\)urt of Plrcctoi>, ^‘‘'soliciting an imineduite reply.” 

His letter was desjiatched in September, '1852. The 
(Court’s answer reached Calcutta in the following March. 
It bade Dalhousie recognise the adoption of iiharat Pal. 
By* this time, however, a rival claimant was in tjie field, 
hdiose rights, as nexf-of-kin, were affirmed by the leading 
flobles and thfe Queen-Mother herself. Rather than give 
" a wrongful decision,” in luch a case, Balhousie risked 
the possible dangers •of delay. Further enquiries con- 
ducted by Sir H. Lawrence, Low’s»»succc§sor in' Eajputana, 
made it clear that Madan Pal was indeed the rightful 
heir. ‘It was shown, moreover, that, the late Rajah, as a 
minor, had no power to atlopt a son. At lasf, witlmut 
further refei1?nce‘to England, Dalhousie decided in faVour 
:)f Madad Pal. No harm, whatever, had come of the 
ilelay ; but the Governar-Generars timely disobedience 
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brou<?lit upon hjin a %cvere* rebuke from the Court of 
Directors.* 

By fhe end of that y^ar, #1853, the^ame question 
recurred, touctiiii^ the larger and more important State^ 
of Nagpfir. Its Eijah had jusf^died without an heir, 

. natural or*adopted. •Bhe Company’s charter had Becn^ 
^renewed, and the Court »f Directors could listen at tlu«r 
ease,V> the voice, of so wise a charmer as Lord Dalhousie. 
In a long wdll-reasoned Minute, the latter demonstrated 
the jystice aud propriety of annexing Nagpur. The 
Rajah himself, he pleadel, had deliberately abstained 
from adopting# an heir. Justice, custom, and precedent, 
alike left the Government absolutely free to act as it 
deemed best. Policy alone must* decide Nfliether the 
sovm'eignty “conferred on a G^ujar, in 1818, shrdl be 
conferred ^)n somebody else as a gift a second time.” No 
doubt the maintenance of the Nagpur Raj wmdd be 
“highly acce[)table to the native sowreigns and 1101 X 08 in 
India,”^and many persons of high aulliority would, for tlfckt 
single reason, advocate sucl^a courge. ^Pheir feelings lie* 
could understand and respect. But he, for one, could not 
honestly bring himself to’adnit that “ a kind and generous 
sentiment should outw*ngh a just and jirudent policy.” 

From the*J'cports of three successive Residents at 
Nagpur, he .gatliered tha^ the peofile at large would 
clieerfutly accept a change of rulers. To him all other 
considerations were as naught, compared wfth the interests 
• - 

• SirO. Jackson’s Vindtenhon ; and H. Meri vale’s Life of Sir II, 
Lmerenre, 
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of the people of Nagpur. , I c^nscieiftiously declare/* 
hd wrote, “,that unless J believed that^he prjDsperity and 
happiness of its inhabitants would be prom6ted tby their 
being placed under BrifSsh riJc, no other advantages 
* whfcli could arise out ^f the measure would niowe me to 
f propose it.” Those othei advantages indeed* tvere far 
from small. The State of Haidarabad would thus be 

c f • 

girdled round by British territory. An unbroken line Oi 
communication would cross the Peninsula from Calcutta 


to Bombay. English enterj)rise wou\d find «iew openings 
in the cotton fields i>f the Berai Valley; and^theiV pro- 
duce might erelong be borne by rail t6^ the capital of 
Western India. Such a prospect might well have 
tempted a less scrupujous statesman to*strive for that end 
which Dalhousie ju^tiiied on high moral grounds. “ Me- 
thinks the lady doth pr6test too much,” w;as the thought 
which^occurred to some, even of thosp who favoured the 
new policy. But Dalhousie was no hypocrite. , If he 
ever deceived himself, it was not in his nature to deceive 
*Qf'hers. Honesty of purpose and a high-minded ^eal for 
the public good marked alike Kis utterances and his 
dceds.« His belief in ^the blessings of civilised rule was 
not less deep and sincere than hjs moijal staChdard was 
high and his ambition unselfish. He never swerved from 
what seemed to him the path of duty, nor would he shrink 
from following that path tfecause policy or soljd profit 
might point same way. * * 


Dalhousie’s Minute was duly laid before his Oouiu^lf 
One of its members, Cologel iohn Low, pleaded llbrong|^^ 
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but in vain, for the* princi 4 )le of leaving •native states 
under native rulgrs, however w-'jrtjhless according to o*ur 
ideas. ^Th% other two agreed with the Governor-Gelieral. 
In February^ 1854, Nagpur fiecame a British province^ 
and the^Jourt of Directors gave tjieir full sanction to the 
step thus* taken in acci>r(lance®with the views expressetl by 
them in 1849. • * 

About the same time, the little State of Jharisi, in 
Butufelkhand, underwent the Site of Satara and Nagpur. 
Its last ruler, had died childless in November, 1853, and 
his \^1dov\f claimed the sovereignty iipr a child of five, his 
adopted^Son. Acting on the principles laid down by the 
India House in 1843, knd guided by the words and acts 
of Sir Charle/ Metcalfe in 1835, Dalhon^ie at once 
rejected tl>e claim, as altogether groundless. H?id he 
decided in thg Rani’s favour, il is possible that some 
scores of Tiiiglish men and women migjjt not ha\c been 
murdered in 1857. But this unforeseen result of his aftion 
tells in no way against the justice ^r the wisdom of 
scheme^for replacing all lapsed dynasties a certain kisd 
by the direct r»le of a BritisH Overlor;!. 

In all his dealings wijbh defunit dynasties, Dsflhousie 
took careto infljet nt^ needless suffering on the families 
and dependents of heirless princes. So tender was his 
rospect for native usage, that, when the Resident of* Jhansi 
proposed to make over all thb property of the late Rajah 
t0 4ii8 widow, he declared that his GeveAwnent had no 
power so to dispose of property which by law wftuld belong 
tp. the Jidopted son. “ T&e adoption was good for the 
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coiiveyance of private riglits, tliou§h not for the transfer 

of the principality.” Hi^ alleged despoifing oRhe Nagpur 

princesses is a» absolute ii!^tb,«b()rn of ill-natured^''gossip 

€iud^ nurtured by personal spite^or political prejudice. It 

has no shadow of warfant in known and recorded facts. 

*The Ranis were treated wit\i all possible courtesy. They 

w^re asked to point out what portion of the* palace 

treasures and furniture they wished to keep for thei,r.own 

use. They were assured that out of the remainder full 

provision would be made for all the Bhonsla familjj. In 

hi% Minute of June, 1854, Dalhousie himself had specified 

the principle on which he proposed to act/ None of the 

property should be “ alienated from the family, but neither 

should it bl‘ given up" to be appropriated and s(juandered 
* ** 
by the Ranees. 

Captain Elliot was enjoined to show th(5 ladjes “ under 

every ’ provocation the courtesy due ko their rank, their 

sex, and their chamged condition.” Under no ‘circurn- 
« 

stances should he ¥se force for the reqovery of the gold 
raohurs hidden away within the palace. It were better, 
said Dalhousie, “ tb fail in obtaining thefn than to enter 

t • ^ 

the j)alace apartments for that purpose.” Like the 
Regams of Oudh in the time of ^Warren Hastings, the 
Ranis of Nagpur fought hard for the. 'whole of that 
treasure, a part only of which was th^ir lawful due. 
Captain Elliot loyally fulfilled his orders, and some of the 
treasure, not all, was at length surrendered into his hands. 
The proceeds went towards, the Bhonsla Fund, which 
Dalhousie set aside for the benefit of the Bhonsla family. 
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Handsome pensions were assigned to the mother and five 
widows o^the dead Eajah. IMiq whole sum granted to 
the family and its retainers fiill little shcift of £80,000 a 
year, or neatly a fourtlf of the revenues of Nagj)ur. lj;i 
plain trtith, it was not Dalhousie who despoiled the Eanis, 
but the lis w ho sf)ught to despoil their own kins*foll?; 
for much of the treasury huriecf in the j)alace was allowed 
to ^remain in Jhcir own kecj)ing, lest the Government 
should lay •itself open to the charge of outraging the 
privacy of tl\p Zananii. 

To one eloquent historian thes^ acts of sound policy 
suggest the process of “ counting out the spoils of brigands 

in a wood.*’ We are assured by the same stern censor, 

• • 

that Dalhousie ‘‘struck at the root*oF Hindu weligion, and 
cut out of Hindu law its highest and gentlest enacfrnent.’* 
It is hard to say which of these two imputations falls wider 
of the truth. The Governor -Geneiial had earefullyi 
refrained from touching the questy)n of ado])tion on its 
private or religious side. In eacfi^case the adopted Snn 
was left free to enjoy his new father’s f)roperty, and* to 
secure the ultimate welfare of his ftither*s soul. So far 
from cutting anything o«t of Hindu law, Dalhousie merely 
applied one of its i)la4nest rulings to the several cases that 
came before him. If his annexations struck no real blow 
either at law^or religion, the talk about brigands counting 
out thair spoils may be dismissed as futile rhetoric, along 
with Kaye’s description of the terror^ inspired among all 
j;he native prjnccs by the^ extinction of a few* “ dependent 
States,” in accordance with a« principle laid down by the 
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Court of Dirt3ctors, and carofulfy Refined by Dalhousie 
hitbself. 

The Stiite of Mysore, in Southern India, tad its 
own native dynasty — the siime wkicli Lord V/ellesley had 
set up again after thei fall of'^Tippoo. But f«r many 
years past that dynasty liaA. ceased to govern} ex'cept in 
naipe. When Lord W. Bentincjc relieved the Rajah of 
all his sovereign powers, and placed the government in 
the hands of a British Coininissioner, Mysore became 
virtually a British province. The incapable E«jah retained 
‘ the outward style atd received the pension of a liing. 
His appeal to Lord Hardinge, in 1847, for Jhe restoration 
of his government, was met by a decided refusal. In 
1806 , he appealed agairi to Lord Da’lhbusie. But a 
statesitian who would lose n<i ju5?t opportunity for absorb- 
ing native kingdoms was little likely to replace Mysore, 
^ which jVlark Cubbon had ruled so long and ably, under 
the sf/ay of any native potentate. After due inquiry into 
th^ whole question, Dalhousie rejected a claim for which 
•fiCtCould discova” no legal warrant. ' * 

In the last moiitjis of \\\% rulcf he extinguished two 
phantoift royalties in S()uthern Jndia, for whose further 
existence no good cause could be,showp. The titular 
Nawab of the Carnatic having died childless in 1855, 
Dalhousie resolved, after due consultation with the Madras 
Government, to make an end bf an useless, expensiye, and 
possibly mischifevoxs pageant He pensioned off tile 
NawaVs uncle, Azirn Jah, paid his debts, and rankeij, 
him first among the nativq nobles of Madras, l^ut tte 
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title and di^^nities ot^NdwaJ) were thenceforth as dead as 
their late owne^. Next year^he dealt after the shnie 
fashi(jji w^h the titular soVerejgnty of Tanjore, a Maidtha 
State, founded by a bnother 6f Sivaji, the government of 
which bad long since been assumed by Lord Wellesley. 

On* siiine principles •of justice and sound jfolicy, 
DAlhousie rejected tlie^claiin rf the Nana Dandhu P^nth 
to the princely pension enjoyed by his adoptive father, 
Bajf llao, .the* last of the Maratha Peshwas, from 1819 
down to hi^ death iri«1853. The Nana s right to the old 
Pe^iwa’« private ])roperty in la^^d or money no one’ 
dispute^d, and* lie was allowed to retain for life the town 
and domain of BhkiiV, on the Ganges, where the exiled 
pensioner had died. But his claim to tlje old man’s 
pension and his titles ^^as utterly untenable fram any 
point of view ; and his appeal 1;o the Home Government 
against *Dalliousif’s decision met witjii a proxy pt an<b 
merited rebuff. He, too, like the liani of Jhansi, bfooded 
over his fancied wrongs, until the hour came when# jie 
could*wreak his* full vengeance on the iielpless prisonert 
at Cawnpore.# 

There was another jphantom# royalty whose •removal 
DalhouSite had^not byen the first to demand. Within his 
castled palace at Delhi still lived the pensioned sovereign 
who represeiited^the house of Akbar, the Great? Moghul 
of Queen Elizabeth’s day.* Within his palace walls the 
did puppet-king of Delhi still wielded the power of life 
and death ovjer some thousand followers and dependents. 
DowrPto 1884, the Company’s coinage had. been issued in 
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his name, and the Mohammedans ofcNorthern India still 
regarded him* as their poKtical Jiead. Dalhous^e longed 
to get rid of a^ tawdry and e^jpensive mockery, isvliich 
n^ight any clay become a positive \langer. Iti that great 
palace by the Jamna he riw not only a sink of debauchery 
and corruption, but the focul of many intrigues ‘against 
thefBritish power. Regarcl for tbe feelings of the^ India 
House alone prevented him from decreeing the extinction 
of the Delhi dynasty as soon as the reigning puppet, then 
seventy years old, might die; butMie induced his next 
hcir^ Prince Fakr-ud-#ln, to sign a* treaty, biiKfing liirn, 
on his father’s death, to quit Delhi altogether, tfor his 
country-house by the Kutab, twelv^e miles oft‘. The 
Prince’s deatSi, in 18 seemed to thwart the fulfilment 

of Dalfiousie’s purpose. But the dynasty he Infd doomed 

« 

to peaceful extinction was to sign its own death-warrant 
♦in the murderous #)utbreak of the following yefir. 

From the first day|i of his rule, Dalhousie’s att(;ritIon 
\wC6 continually dra\j^n towards the Nizam’s dominions, 
^ where every fordi of disorder, violence, and misrule had 
been ram])ant for years past* The^Nizam®was heavily in 
debt to the Indian Gtovernment Of the money his 
servants screwed out of the people \X3ry liUlc went towards 
meeting the interest on his loans, or defraying the expenses 
of his Contingent Force. In 184'1, I^ord ^Ellenborough 
had warru'd him plainly of what must happen if,.he did 
not speedily diend"^ his ways. In 1849, Dalhousie fh- 

f 

formed him, through General ]^rascr, that qnless the bulfc 
of his debt was paid by 4he end of 1850, the ^Indian 
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Govfernnient W4)ulcl take* measures tor its o*vn protection. 
The term of grace was extended from time to time, -but 
to lit^je purpose. 

Towards ihe end of 18^2, Fraser was replaced by Low. 
jDalhougie s patience liad^worn itself out. Low’s irfttruf- 
tions wer(i very cleai^ and the royal spendthrift, yiejditjg 
at last to the prayers and arguments of liis (jwn ministers, 
signed, in 1853, the treaty which transferred to British 
keeping thg feftile province of Berar ; the very province 
which a foyner Niziun had received as a gift from Lord 
Having®, ^rho cession included J;wo smaller districts, 
one of jThich Balhousie, in 1855, restored to its late rtiler. 
Berar itself was to bedield by the Indian Government in 
. perpetual trujft for the Nizam, into whose ^treasury the 
net surplus*, if any, on the yearly revenue would he paid. 
For this hapgy settlement of a jjtolonged and troublesome 
dispute, *the Governor-General and his Resident were 
cordially thanked by the Court of Directors. The Sfizam 
got rid of a debt wdiich he couhUnot or would not jjay, 
the Company sifllered no loss by the biy^gain, and Bty’an 
itself entered* on a •course of peaceful and assured 
prosperity. 

We fifTw come to^the last of those great questions, in 
the solving of which Dalhousie bore an active and note- 
worthy part. * Long before 1855 it had become oJear that 
some radical change was tieeded in the government of 
Oudh. One viceroy after another, #frofi^ Lord William 
Bentinck to Lord Ilardinge, had striven to iheck misrule 
in th5 fair province which Wellesley had^ raised into a 
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kingdom. Since Wajid Alis accession lo the throne in 
1847, matteilj had beei^^ing steadily fi*om bs/: to worse. 
Colonel Sleemari’s reports^on <the state of the ^untry 
^J)owed that such things as government, law, and justice 
had no existence in Ofidh,^that the strong everywhere 
preyed upon the weak, that the (Sarden of India was 
fast? becoming a thorn-covered \filderness, that violence 
and rapine stalked through the land, while the King 
amused himself with a court of fiddlers, singers, buffoons, 
and dancing-girls. < ^ , 

Sleeman’s successor^t Lucknow, Colonel James Outram, 
found all these evils flourishing as rankly as ever in 
1855. He too, like Sleeman before him^ cplled upon the 
Governor-Grtieral to Enforce his treaty-rights against a 
dynasty which in fifty yoAVs had repeatedly broken all its 
pledges, and to assume the government of a dount^y whose 
mative fulers coudd not be trusted to govern it for 
themselves. 

©From his retreat vi the Nilgiris, Dalhousie answered 
^ Iiis'agent’s call \\i a ]V[luute which reviewed the political 
history of Oudh during the past fifty years. He showed 
how greatly British fdrbcarancfe had proloi^ged and 
deepened the sufferings of the people under native rule. 

* In seeking, however, to amend their lot, we should refrain, 
as far as* possible, from lowering the dignity and authority 
of a line of princes, who had at least been true t6 thepr 
allegiance. Dalhousie, therefore, would leave to the King 
^ his royal title and position, whilei the Company might take* 
the whole government of Oudh for ever into their own 
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han3fij. The teveni^s *sh(MiM be charged with liberal 
stipends for the K-ing and his faMiiJy ; and thfe net surplus, 
after (Jefr^ing all chargps, yiight be aj>plied to the 
general good of that Hn^ire, of which Oudh origipalI;> 
was, and still is, no more than a ))iovince/* 

Ilis T)bj#etions to ‘‘so extreme a measure as the annexa- 
tibifof the territory, and^he abolition of the throne,” wftrc 
based on a scrujiulons regard for the treaty-rights of a 
dynasty whith, with all its short-comings, had “ aided us 
as best they^ could ift the hour of our utmost need.” 
Holding fhe King’s consent indispef^jable to any transfer 
of his sJverei^ti authority, he })roposed to secure that 
consent by tfireateniifg to withdraw his Resident and the 
British troops from Oudh. ’I'he Khig, he argued, would 
“readily fctl'esee the consequences” involved in such a 
withdrawal, and would thus be led to accept the only 
conditions on whicli# those consequences (»uld be averted. 
He evidently reckoned, fis Sir Charley Jackson has pointed 
out, on Wajid All’s fear of a swift aqd general rising dS 
his own Subjects, as soon as our troops married away from 
Oudh. Low hiiHself belTevcd tliat their*departure would be 
followed by insurrections which woid d conipel their speedy 
return. Tffis patf, of Dalhousie’s scheme found no fiivour 
with his own Cguncil, who held tluxt the Government would 
be playing fast and^loose with the pe()j)lc of Oudh^, if it 
opened tg the King a loophoje of escape from the obliga- 
tiong and the penalties involved in the iWty* of 1801. 

pnlhousie’s Ijands, in truth, were tied by bis love of 
justice and bis sense of public honour. The freaty which 
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Lord Aucklai*id had made yvitYi Wajid *Ali, in 1837, 
moUlfied in wious ways^the treaty of 1801. The new 
treaty had been discallowed by the Court offOir^ctors. 
But this fact had never lx5eihmj>ar/ed to the lining himself, 
or atiy of his Minister^. It was unknown even ^o Lord 
riardinge in 1847, and to* Colon^d Shieman, in. 1851. 
DiV^housie felt that the wrong thus done to our ally ought 
to be repaired before any steps were taken to rescue his 
j)eople from the evils of prolonged misrufe. ,But alt'the 
answer he received from England to his r.emarks and 
suggestions on this pf int, was an injunction to v/ait ’upon 
events and, in other words, to “ let sleeping dogs' be.”* 

On the main issue raised by ' this clear; exhaustive 
Minute of Jji^ne, 1855,,^ the transfer namdy of the govern- 
ment into British hands, the members of his Cr)uncil were 
in hearty agreement with the) Crovernoi’-General. Two 
of them, Messrs.^Porin and Grant, were forgoing further, 
even’to the entire annexation of Oudh ; while Mr. Barnes 
|.Viacock diftered from his chief only on one or two j)oints 
' of detail, Th« whole question was then referred to the 
(^urt of Directors,, Their 'answer reacWHl Calcutta on 
Januafy 2nd, 1856. ,Dalhousie read it as a positive 
order to annex Oudh. This was jnore than ^die himself 
had desired ; but his sense of duty to his Honourable 
Masteis led him at once to execute decree to the 

4 

practical justice of which he could rais4 no valid ob- 
jection. Ill as hb was then, liis measures were promptly 
taken. Troops were ordered to the Oudh frontier 
* Sir C. Jackson’s Vindication^ 
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Oiitram handed*^ to tUe ^iifg a letter from Dalhousie 
with the treaty which Wajid AM *was iiivit(?d to sign. 
The Kiiig fdl to weeping, aj;id r|fused to sign a covenant 
which left him still a s(#Vejeign within his own palace, 
with a handsome yearly allowance himself, his retinue, 
and his falnfly. 

Wajid^ Ali being still ^bstinafe, Outram had to a(?t 

without his consent. On February 7th, he issued the 

*• . . ® . 

proclamation fn w hich Dalhousie declared Oudli thence- 
forth a Britislj'^province* Outram himself became Chief 
CoinmTssioiTer, his civil officers took charge of the different 
districts ; Jiritish* troops held the capital ; and the people 
every w'here submitted ‘peacefully to their new masters. 
Without a shot lired or a blow struck in belmlf of the 
fallen dynast r, the last and not least fruitful of Dalhousie s 
public labours w'<is brought to a successful close. 

In his jVfiiiute of J.^'ebruary 13th, the gi‘eat Proconsul 
still held to the views expressed iii^his Minute of the 
previous June. Nor did he conceal Rj^ own disrelish for® 
the more Extreme measures w hich, in obedit^ice to orders,* 
he had just beei^caiTyii% out.* The statesman who has 
been charged with “one dominant •j)assion ” for annex- 
ation, was “in fact# oppoicd to the annexation of Oudh ; 
and all the evidence on record shows, in the words of 
Sir C. Jackson, “ that his part in the transaction w'as the 
last sacrifipe which he made on the altar of duty.” 
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ClIAPTEk IX. 

LAST DAY^ IN INDIA. 

(1 1855 - 185 ( 5 . 

Visit to Madras — Eeforras in the Iiulian jMctlical Service — Summary 
of Dalhousio’s work — llis relations w^tli the Oo'tirt of Directors — 
Tho legislative council — Opinions of Ovtrsm and Temple— His 
insight into character— His intellectual pride — Relaxntions of 
discipline — Keal tendenuss of his disiiosition — Letters to Captain 
Metcalfe and Mrs. Lawrence — Intercourse with the natives — 
Dalhousie as a companion — His habits— Hospitality and inrlubtry 
His powe^ver details — The Services— Love of order— Freedom 
' from jobbery — Ilis Minutes on the military establish men t — De- 
ports from the provinces — Farewcdl addresses — Dnllnpns'e’s reply 
— Note to John 'Lawrence — Minute on the Punjab — La»t 
appearances— Ijctter to the Queen— Depmture from (^alcutta. 

In the last days of October, 1855, Dalhbusie bade farewell 
to the Nilgiris, and began kis march by way of Banga- 
ore and Arkot to Madras. sAt Myspre^’Fic examined 
with keen inter(?st the official papers written by Arthur 
Wellesley, in the days when he was Governor of Mysore. 
Three days he halted at Bangalore, under thp hospitable; 
roof of General Cubbon. At Madras, as the gtocst ef 
Lord rtarris, he passed five days in a ceaseless :jpund 
of business and festivities, which nearly wore" him outj 
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On November “15th, the embarked from ’the southern 
• • 
capital in ^ic Fer^ze^ to paj onei Igst visit toHhe thriving 

city ofiiangoon, and to discu|^ with Phatjrre himself the 

results of hi^ mission t(f the Court of Ava in the carljj^ 

part of that year. On his voyijige from Eangoon to 

Calcutta *h6 found tli#ie to visit the island of Negfai^ 

and ih(i new port of Dulliouslc* near the mouth of rtie 

Basscin Elver. December saw him once more at Govern 

•• • 

ment House? bowed down and crippled by an exhaust- 
ing disease, ^ut still Intent on doing his duty to the 
last, and leaving no ai rears of bus^licss for his destined 
successow Nothing but ^sliccr strength of will, bacLul 
by Dr. Grants skilTul and constant care, could have 
enabled him to complete the long list of# his public 
services by'thc measures needed for the future govern- 
ment of Oudlu 

In the midst of #111080 now labours h% found time foi 
penning a long, earnest, well-reasoj^ed despatch to the 
Court of Directors, on the subject o4 reforms, great araj 
little, in the Indian Medical Service. Rir the ground- 
work of this nBble and powerful appeal on behalf of a 
most deserving but ratherpneglected body, he was largely 
indebted to Dr. •Grau4. The letter itself set forth the 
grievances and ^claims of the Company’s medical officers 
with the full force ajid clearness of a practised writer and 
a high-minded statesman, who saw exactly where the 
shoe pinched. It was impossible for Ifim, dn the eve of 
hi^ departure, ^o “ find time for everything,* or attempt 
to propose any further reforms, There ie, however,” 

•m 2 
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he wrote, ‘‘one department ‘whichc calls for improvement 
so loudly, which calli^ for it so justly, r which ^is so easily 
susceptible of ,full improv^mieiUi which is so worthy of it, 
^and will so promptly and amplj repay it, ‘that 1 cannot 
be content to leave India without submitting •my views 
^regarding that portion of the serv^ice to the ‘fl'oiiourable 
Court.” 

In the forefront of his proposals he naturally placed the 

• ^ I'*' 

extinction of the Medical Board in each Prefsidency. Its 
powers should be concentrated in a Dirtctor-General, 
appointed, not by Seniority, but selection. ‘The* same 
principle should govern the appointment of superintending 
and staff surgeons. Certain improvements in the pay, 
pensions, and privileges of medical officers were earnestly 
recommended, in order to place them on a* more equal 
footing with officers of the fighting brandies. Why, for 
instance, shouldiu honours and rewards for service in the 
•fielcf be withheld frgm the medical officer, “ wh\j comes 
^aoiistantly under tiijfi* like other men?” In yet stronger 
ffcrms did thevgreat Marquis lash out against *the rule 
which, on certain occasions,* placet! an ok^surgeon “ below 
the ydungcst ensign lust posted to a corjis.” lie could 
see no possible justification for “atsystem which" postpones 
service to inexperience — age to youth ; sl system which 
gives "a subaltern who is hardly free from his drill pre- 
cedence over his elder, who jierhaps has served, through 
every campaign for thirty years ; a system which treats a 
member of a learned profession, a man of ability, sk^, 
and experience, as infei^ior in position to a cornet of 
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cavalry just entering /)n*the study of the pay and audit 
regulations.” 

He iound it “ impossible to jonceive ho^ such a system 
as this can have been mftiiitained so long, on the strengtj^ 
of no better argument than that ‘yt has been,’ therefore 
‘it ou^lit*to be.’” •Eeverence for old things, merely 
because^ they are old, ne>ier formed an item of Dalhousie’s 
political creed. Of the reforms for which he pleaded so 
earnestly innhls Minute of February, 1856 — the last he 
penned as Gi^vernor-Gtmeral — nearly all were granted by 
the Court* of Directors in their de^j)atch of June, 1857. 
The grievance of which he had complained most strongly 
was removed by a n&w* rule, which gave medical officers 
serving on mixe^ committees precedence according to 
their relative rank. 

With the annexation of OuJh, Dalhousie’s work in 
India was at last o\jer. In those eight yfinrs of incessant 
labour ^e had won for himself a naujp at least as splendid 
as any that ever graced the annals British India. If 
the grelitness, number, and lasting worth of his pubRc 
services, he se0med tef outshine all .former Governoi’s- 
General. With the administrative genius *of HIstings, 
and the hi^ imperial i»imsof Wellesley, he had combined 
the forward, beneficent statesmanship of Bentinck. The 
marvellous success^ of his schemes for governing the 
Punjab and Pegu would ajone have stamped him as a 
Btafesman of the highest order. The \ery strength and 
fefvour of his ^lief in the blessings of Engfish rule, if 
they made him less tolerant of Eastern ways and feelings, 
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served at least to deepen and devplop hts strong human 
interest in the well-beiiygDof the million, s cominittedto his 
charge. He l^new too in^ch of the native prinoiBs and 
courts of his day to cultivate theil goodwill at the expense 
of their misgoverned si^bjects. Ilis sympathies went with 
{tie 'suffering people, not with theia* weak, v’fcibUs, Idle, 
pleasure-loving masters. * Policy and justice alike' im- 
pelled him to give the former a fair chance, wherever 
possible, of bettering their lot by a change ^frorn llfative 
to British rule. Wherever the" change was effected, 
experience has thus4ir shown that Dal housie' was 'right 
in Ins generation, from his own standpoiftt of right and 
duty. 

In these, days, wlv3n native chiefs dnd princes go to 
school under English masiors, try to govern after English 
methods, and enjoy certain rights of adoption guaranteed 
by the Crown, t,hc old reasons for suph a transformation 
may* seem to have gone out of date. But the principle 
\vliich Dalhousie a^iSbrted, the right of the Paramount 
l\)wcr to riileviii the place of an extinct dynasty, has 
never, in fact, been disavowed*, for tiie privilege of 
adoptibn granted by« Lord Canning’s Government to 
the native princes was expressly© liinitpd to'‘the formal 
adoption of an heir by the reigning pripce during his 
own lifetime. Not a word was said about adoption, by 
the widow after her husband’s death. In the, cases of 
Nagpur anA‘Jh&nsi, the reigning prince had left no 
heir, lineai or adopted. In that of Satara an heir had 
fceen 'adopted oulj in , the prince’s dying moment^ 
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without the knowledge S)r 'the sanction of the Para- 

• ^ 

mount Power. ^ • 

Fortinnate in his epoch, Dalhousie turned his opportu- 
nities to the best account Others before liim had taken 
up the qijestions of railways^ irrigation, and postal refc/Tm f 
but to hfaif above all jnen, belongs the credit of pushing 
thosfe questions vigorously forward to the widest practical 
issues. Like Napoleon, he ignored the word “ impossible/' 
And,* unlike* some of his predecessors, lie knew how to 
obey as well*as to command. He had always treated the 
greaf me A of Leadeiihall ^Street w^th a deference even 
greater than that which he expected from his own suUir- 
dinates. His *politlcaWntl administrative successes were 
largely owing 'tef the tact he showed in his intercourse 
with the Honourable Court. It almost seemed as if they 
had originated the very measures which their Governor- 
General was commending most earnestly to their a^jirova’. 
So soon, and so thoroughly, did he win their coiili^icnce, ' 
that very few of his proposals wer^ disallowed, or even 
modified, by the powers at home. 

The same toet and oourtesy govci'ned his relations with 
his own Council. On every question debated Jby that 
little Caijlftet, Ije soujjht to win them over by force of 
arguments founded on a careful marshalling and dispas- 
sionate review* of all the facts. To those who ^liffercd 
from him hS would listeif patiently, and reply wit i 
urffaiiing courtesy, point l)y point. U seldom, how- 
ever, that any councillor could hold his ground long 
against a r**J'«oner so masterly and so well equipped. 
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Even Sir John Grant, afterwkrdc Lieutenant-Governor of 

• f 

Bengal, found himself overmatched by k statesman who 
could give such excellent reasons for all he did or proposed 
to do. From the first, intieed* Palhousie l^id impressed 
^limself upon his colleagues af?“ a leader whom tlje best of 
thevn might safely folfow, Whithersoever he chos^e«>to take 
them. That strong personality, which seemed to repel a 
Napier or a Henry Lawrence, helped, no doubt, to make 
matters smooth for him in the council-foonv at Calcutta 
no less than in Leadenhall Street and CJannon Row. 
But his success in leg.ding other men to adopts his views 
and carry out his purposes sprang, in the first jnstauce, 
from the proofs he gave them of Kis«marve*llous industry, 
his practical thoroughness, sound judgment, and rare 
intellectual power. • 

Even in the reformed* Legislative Council of 1854, his 
leadership was accepted as a thing of course by men of 
* high*standing who had grown gray in the public service. 

“There is the mastev, and we are the little boys under 
, Tiijn,'’ said Chief Justice Sir Lawrence ' Peel in ii»o spirit 
of irony, to his brother Judge, Sif Jamesj, Colville, while 
Dalhoii^ie was laying^ down rules of procedure for the 
body which had just been remodelled on his* own lines. 
And yet the master knew, and rejoiced in knowing, that 
this enlarged Council contained the gerrn^ of representa- 
tive government for all India; germ's wMch might, he 
hoped, under^ aarefpl nursing," spring up some day i«to 
hardy and wholesome life. After more than thirty years 
that hope remains unfulfilled, biit to judge* from tfi^ drif't 
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of popular feeling, both'heie and in India* the day of its^ 
fulfilment must* be near at hanc^. 

Tlijs ?ingliness of soul, this strong jpiperious nature, 
which shon^ forth from»liis expressive countenance, seeraejl 
to fasc^iate and overawe nearly all with whom he* came 
into pAsDnal eontacjt. “ 'I^ose who were most intimate 
with him ” — says Dr. Gj^ant— ‘^accorded to his ability^and 
sagacity something scarcely short of absolute worship. Sir 
Jarfies Outram^told me that he had had intercourse with 
the Duke mof Wellington, Sir Kobert Peel, and other 
leading •itatesmen in England, bu^ never felt so awed, so 
strickeyi by Ms own inferiority, as in his interviews* w^ith 
Lord Dalht)usie wlm had always treated him most kindly.’’ 
To the same writes Sir Richard Temple who, as a 
young man and secretary to John Lawrence, had some- 
times conversed with the GoVhrnor-General, and been 
much impressed \)y the great man’s kjndness iu sotting^ 
him at his ease. Pv those who had served him doyallv 
he was regarded as a trustworth}® friend ; but even tJjey 
looked up to him with a certain awe.” ^ • • 

In many cskcs, however, Something of affection mingled 
with the awe. To all fho worked hard and aWy under 
his ordfers^ DaHjousie^showed himself a kindly patron and 
a staunch friend. His own ambition fired theirs. His 
sympathy with honest and intelligent workers encouraged 
them to fresh exertions. He insisted, in 1851, that John 
Lawrence should take a holiday a^ SiliJa ; and when 
Lawrence’s health seemed breaking down frdm overwork, 
hft beh^flred the Court of directors to waivcL their furlouffh 
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pales on his friend's behalf, ijt wks very seldom that 'his 
insight into cVaractcr playj^d him false, that he gave his 
confidence to tjie wrong man. If he was prompt to 
p^inish manifest short-comings, he rcver stinted his praise 
where praise was due. ^ No former viceroy, sav^t Lord 
Wellesley, had equalled him' in the, art of selecting the 
fittert men for the tasks re(|uired o^f them, of training tip 
a band of subalterns quick to comprehend, and zealous to 
execute their leader’s desSigns. Under his* auspices there 
had arisen a school of statesmen whosoachievements in after 
years reflected some ofttheir lustre on Dalhouaie iiirnstlf. 

In matters of detail the great Marquis 6ften gjave his 
officers a free hand. But any e<^aslon oi^ his positive 
commands, avy departure from his clear tn^ructions, was 
an offeficc wdiich he could not overlook. “ In cases where 
he had a right to be masterful,’' says Sir R. Temple, “ he 
jwas preempt to yindicatc authority ; and whenever he 
receivW a provocation justly to be resented, he had quite 
a fecial faculty for irnrking his displeasure dreaded. On 
'sucii occasions hk anger seldom, if ever,’ vented ifeself in 
spoken words. He made ft a vale to iidminister his 
rebukes *^111 w^rtting, and the process of putting pen Ho 
paper never failed to calm hira dojvn. , With* him self- 
knowledge pointed the way to self-controk What 
cynical *or unfriendly persons took for his Scotch caution 
was really due to his proud Self-respect, anU the inbrod 
courtesy of a #g6ntlcinan. Only in a flash of his eye w 
in the movefiaeiit of his upper lip could any one detect the 
workings jof bis wounded spirit* 
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The very eTfort ^je ’soractimes made fo repress his 
feelings jjad a (;lnlling effect those wh(k offended* or 
mislihed him. Seeing oqjy tl^e snow-covered crest of the 
volcano, they concluded tljat no fire glowed within, 
them this fiery, sensitive, "racicjps nobleman app*ear^ 
cold, iJau^hty, hard-kearted, full of arrogance and •setf- 


conceit* But the freezing manner proved in fact #the 
intgnsity of the^mental flarnc. Dalliousic could be cold 
and liaughfy enough towards tho*sc who hurt his feelings 
or proved linworthy 6f his esteem. Like Pitt, he had a 
lofty scorn, which he could not always help showing, for 
all that seenicd to him yaltry, hollow', or ignoble. IVom 
intellectual arrogance he w'as not perhaps entirely free ; 
and he resented, even from a Napier, the l^^ast encroach- 
ment upoh his authority. As Governor-General oT India 
he exacted from every one the observance due to his 
imperial office, the state and dignity of which he himself 
on aU fit occasions was very caref^^ to uphold. Nbt that 
he delighted* for its own sake in^y kind of pomp ^nd 
splen3our; his natural taste in this regard being almo^ 
as simple as^*fepier%; asVimple, in fact, as the diction^ 
of his own Minutes. There wa^ nothing theatrical about 
bis public progp-essesiand State durbars. But he liked to 
do all things decently and in order, and felt himself bound, 

as the first man in all India, to observe the c(?i*emonial 

.• . • 

nsagos of his rank and time. 

o « 


* In less important matters he took! his «wm line. The 
* memoirs of^his household, the^officers of his personal 
staff, \Vere seldom required tp sit down to* dinner in fall- 
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dress umform.' During his piai^ches the •old rule, ob- 
served even Lord Auclj,land, which foj*l)ade any one in 
camp from preceding the Governor-General, was invari- 
ably ignored. On these and such-lcke occasions Dalhousie 
bore fiimself towards hjs followers rather as the head of 
his family than as Head of ^ the St^te. They«r^garded 
him,, in their turn with tlfte loving reverence of disciples 
for a master in whose wisdom and goodness they could 
place unbounded trust. * * 

Of the warmth and tenderness* of his heart some 
instances have been givan already^ He loved his motherless 

dau^ters almost as fondly as he had loved 'his wife. He 

• « 

wept as he read the news of the mut'd er of Agnew and 
Anderson at ^Multan. ,He burst into tear? on learning 
the dearth of Sir Robert Peel. ‘‘ Alas ! alas ! ”• were the 
only words he wrote to Dr. Grant, on forwarding to him 
^the letters which ^announced the fatal, close of Colonel 
Mountoin’s illness. He mourned for Mackeson and 
Elljot as dear and tri^d friends. His friendship for John 
SLiawrence was dojep and lasting. In the last day^ of his 
rule he found time to write Tempfc one^of those kindly 
letters, which they who creceived,them valued above all 
public honours. The only personal^ favour* he eWr asked 
of the Court of Directors was, that Dr. Grant might have 
six montiis’ leave of absence, in order to attend him during 
the voyage home. 

Dr. Grant hinfeelftdelights in dwelling on “ the almdfet 
womanly teifderness ” with which his friend and ^^tient^ 
responded to eyery kindly and affectionate impulse. * But 
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neither his tertdeniegs fif heart nor his exquisite faculty, 
for enjoyment, eyer passed the* bounds prescribed by his 
strong good sense, high njoral breecjjng, and proud 
devotion todiis duty, die members of his personal st^ 
had go«d reason to love an^ resj^ct a chief who treated 
them vlth unfailing*courtesy, never wounded their* sdlf- 
esfeem, took a friendly intereSt in all their doings, And 
gave them a wide latitude in matters of dress and con- 
vers*ation. •The few survivors of 'that choice family party 
which gatlifcred round him and Lady Susan in 1855, still 
looR badk with melaneholy pleasulfe to those days of free 
and happy fellowship passed 'in the sweet seclusion ol* the 
Blue Hills.* * • * * 

Of his kiiTdl)' thoughtfulness .for othens a pleasing 
instance occurred in 1849, while he and his party were at 
Lahore. ^ In the private Treasury of the Palace was found 
the portrait of «Sir Charles Metcalli, which •he had; 
presented forty years before to IJfinjit Singh. On the 
back of it wej;e written the words ^giy old friend.” T^is 
portrait, with young Dliulip Singles consent, Dalhoflsm 
secured for hifneelf, iit ordei* that lie might hand it over 
as a free gift to hisi Aide-d»-Oamp, Captaift James 
Metcalfe.* ‘‘IJiopelr^he wrote, referring to the inscrip- 
tion on the back — “you wdll accept it from me, wdio, 
though not an old acquaintance, am your sincerlfe friend, 
Dalhopsie.'* 

•Another instance of a like nature is recorded in the 
^miv^cencesjQi Sir George Lavyence, elde*st brother to 
the noble pair whose fame was destined to over-shadow 
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Ills own. As Political Ag(;nt*'at Pesh&war in 1848, 

George Lawraice had dc^ne his best for, months to baffle 

the secret purposes of the traitorous Sikh Goiismor, 

Chatar Singh. But before the^end of October, the whole 

pf the Peshawar Valley was in revolt, and hist»i)ost of 

pCrihoutside the city became no longer tenable. '’liaVrence 

wit^i his >\ife and chilcften, his assistant Bowie, and 

Thompson, the medical officer, escaped to Koliat. But 

the treachery of an Afghan Chief threw the whole party 

into the hands of Chatar Singh, who held them*as prisoners 

of war until the ^\re*eks of the ^ Sikh army "Were fai 

awa^ from the field of Gujarat. On the 8tli*^March, 

Mrs. Lawrence and her children fotind themselves safe 

and well in (general Gilbert’s camp beyond the Jhllam; ^ 

Soofi after their arrival at Lahore, Mrs. Lawrdnee 

received from Lord Dalhousle a letter wjuoh must be 

^ given in full : — 

“MA>A3f, —Since 1 caiiiiol^ ha^e the plcasuio of seeing you here, I 
am suie >t)U will permit n?o to take the liberty of nddresbing to yoti 
tiIjSqU luy hearty and loidial congiatulations on your being oneo 
agflm in the midst tf jour family, and of those who Inuo been long 
watching your fate with painful lnleres^ - c 
“The kindues^of your fiicnds has permitted me during that time 
to seo many of j^oui notes ^Iheh you neVer meant for any mere offloinl 
ej"o; and I trust j'ou will not think I take too great a liberty in 
saying — for c\en ut tlio r sk ol your disxdeabine I must say it — that 
the jierusal of them during the long course of your c-jptivity, showing ’ 
to me th4 gallant htart jou kept up under it, the cheery face you put 
upon it, and the uncoropUining and confiding patience with which 
you bore it all, ha§ filled mo with a respect for your character and 
admiration for y5ur co^(dllct, wliich, if I were fully to express them, 
you would pel haps suspect me of flattery. ^ 

“ In the hope of one day paying my respects to you in quieter timeii 
than the past, add some pleasanter place than Peshfi.war, I am, 

“Dalhoxjsib*'’ 
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At the tirntf when thts l<;tter w’as wTitteii, the Govei nor- 
Generanvas u*p^to his cars in business conripcted v itl? the 
Sikh#AVar and the future government of the Punjab* 
Night afte» night he a«d^ir Henry Elliot sat up together 
settling the details of his nolitical programme, l^utjjo 
stress 8f •graver pro^occupations could restrain hinr from 
doin" one of those kiadly and gracious offices, whicji the 
occasion and his own feelings seemed to demand.* 

In his intercourse w'ith natite chiefs and gentlemen, 
Dalhousie®^)bservcd ft scrupulous regard for the forms and 
ni?etic^.of Eastern aticjuettc. ¥0 surer guides in such 

matters, no worthier mastei^ of the ceremonies coflld he 

• • 

have desired, than’hrs foreign secretaries, Sir Henry Elliot 

,iind Sir GeoTgc Edrnonstonc. IJisown taejt and courtesy 

tuYne(i tlieir teaching to the best possible account. In 

Calcutta hc^aw much of Prindb Gholam Mohammad, the 

old and respected heir of the terrible^Tippoo. ,IIe liked 

to visit the Amirs of Sind, who lived in comfortaWe exife 
• •• 
near .Duiii-jjum, until in 1854 th^ tvere allowed bjjhim 

to return to tlieir own land, and setye quietly dovnn at 

Hiiidarabad.* #1118 personfil bearing towards Mulraj and 

the captive Sikh Iciglcrs, expressed the sympathy he 

could* feel ion fallqji^ greatness. His tender concern for 

Dhulip Singh’s welfare showed itself in many w^ays ; anc^ 

no one w^as^better pleased than himself, when the young 

Mal^rajah* of his own a*ccord, became a convert to that 

^Hiristian faith which fie long after a^fprmally abjurecL. 

ad«iitted even by his friends, that he liked to 

breathe an atmosphere of general deference, and stood li 

^ See p. 193. 
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little too much^at times upon pis ‘dignity. * But when he 
put* off his pfficial manner, few men '’could be more 
agreeable. He kept the best side of his character ft^r his 
particular friends and his softer ho^irs. Whik. travelling, 
h^ waj? a delightful comj)anion, full of playful salloes and 
peasant trifling. Dr. Grant bears witness to “ the^ex^uisite 
charm of his conversation.”*- It wa§ lively, pithy, epigram- 
matic; rich in anecdote and whimsical allusions, and 
coloured with the play of- a grotesque and ‘teeming fancy. 
He had a keen sense of the ludicrous, a veady and 
retentive memory, a qtear, mu^ic^il, symj)athetit; voice, 
and a manner which charmed every guest Who sat Jbeside 
him. His full blue eye beamed Witli intelligence and 
tender sympathy ; and in calm or happy \noments the 
expression of his mouth was refined and even gentle. At 
other times the lips would* be suddenly compressed by a 

it 

spasm of pain, or the up|)er lip woul(J curl, now' with 
inward jnirthfulness, anon with irrepressible scorn. 

In India he was woiitto rise about six, and spend two 
or Hiree hours in reading official documents, and tiifiiing 
»over the Anglo-Indian newspapers, whirib lay on his 
Dreakfast, table.* At halfxpast ninf he would sit down at 
his desk, which he never quitted, e^en while he ate his 
lunch, before half-past five. Eight hours of continuous 

t f 

brain-work was enough, he would say, for any man ; and 
to this rule he generally adherbd. His tastes, especially 
in the matter qf food, were simple ; he ate little and 
drank less at* the quiet family dinners which he,Jj)ved. 
edn the evening he amused himself with reading the home 
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papers, a inajazine^or rei^iew, and sometimes a new^ 
novel. Duririg*the last year ot^hjs rule, nothing pleased 
him Ijetter than to read on^ of the \Yaverley* Novels 
aloud to his*eldest daughty. ^ 

He liberal with his p^rsc, and stinted none of tbn 
hdspitalftifs which hij^ position demanded. But his ^eSk 
and falling health rendesed part^-giving more of a penance 
than a deliglit. A day of weariness and suffering was 
sure* to follow one of those enteftainments in which he 
played the host so graciously. For the same reason he 
avoided mjany occasions for public parade, and for holding 
State dyrbars.* Although he* never conceale<l his dislike 
to speaking in public* yet when duty required him to 
make the effort, fie showed himself splendidly, equal to the 
need, speaking with perfect ease, clearness, and felfcity of 
style and tre^jtnient. On such* occasions his rich and 
ready memory siy)plied him with apt quotations and 
Ulus! rati ve facts. ^ 

His appetite for work, even iif /he steamy heat 

Calcutfk, astoni>^ed all beholders. ‘^To those arouhd 

• * 

him” — writes Grant — “lie seemed enamoured of his 

task ; even in that hot avd depressing clinTate, tlfe intel- 
lectual exeftion ^hichjje liked, brought relief rather than 
lassitude, for business seemed not only easy, but delightful 
to him. He went with heart and soul into details,*and to 
the driest subjects he gave vitality,” The chief clerk of 
his* Foreign Office was once heard to ^ay ‘that, '"if Lord 
Dalhoi^if had been a writer paid j;iy the she^t, he would 
have earned a considerable incoqae.” His own hand wrote 
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, otit ilie first draft of every iroportant desp«itch and letter, 
and the cleA'^ who conh'd his papers were surprised to 
find in them so few oiasures and interlinings. HiSfhand- 
\^ritjng Wci5> as clOiir and neat as Ills diction, SNnd although 
wrote rapidly, it bctra}ed,no marks of ha-tc. I have 
on mail d(j}s” — ^ay:? the friend i*rom whom We have 
quoted — “ seen the sheet& pouring in upon the private 
secretary as fast as he was able to make a copy of them.*^ 
liven Mr, Gladstone, according to Dean llam^ay, envied 
his old colleague thijs remarkable power of '/iiental com- 
position. ^ • M 

ll^’ot less remarkable was his talent for lesumiiTg inter- 
nipted woik. In the middle of a sentence he would stay 
his hand to look into a tclegiarn jii^t received, to send an 
answer to some trivial message, or to give his orders to 
the Aide-de-(\imp for the day. The interruption ended, 
he returned to liis WTiting and finished the sentence 
withdht pausing to collect his thoughts. 

Defore the goveniiVicnt of Bengal was taken off his 
sVibulders, Dalhcusic was accustomed to devote Mie day 
in the week to the special business of thfft province. It 
was alt* the time that l*e could honestly spare from other 
and perhaps more imperative duties ; l|gt in“ one of his 
days not a minute was c\ cr wasted. One of his secretaries, 
w’ho afterwards ser\cd under more than one Lieutenanfe* 
Governor of Bengal, remarked to Dr. Grhnt that ** one 
day of Lord'^Dcilbausie w as wwth six of any other 
It was wittily said of him by somebody in tbg Punjal^ 
that wrote sixty Minutes to the hour, 
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Hiu^ bear in »ihd that,»in ^hose days the government of_ 
India was mainly carried on by ^writing. 

The Duke of Wellington had once told Dalbousie of 
. . 1 • # • 
a visit he paid his brother, the Marquis Wellesley, at 

Calcutta. WcllcJey, he sai^, wab ‘"so full of his foreijp 

policy, •thoft I found ^ room lull o? boxes contaiiiing'citil 

cases in arrear. I a>kM him h let me clear them d)S\ 

got pcrnnsbion, and did it in a month— yes, all in a 

monfh.” It was chaiacteiibtic o?Wellebley to give all 

his mind tci foreign policy, and leave home matters to 

takif car®of them&clvo^. . Dalhoinie on the other hand, 

l>ebtow’C^ cqucfl care on every branch of his imperial 

duties. Ncftlung seenfed too great or too small for hib 

skilful handliifg* From the conduct of the war with 

Burmah, and the management of his relations witli*native 

princes, down^to arranging the t'oremonial niceties of a 

durbar, his guiding band was visible at^cvery turn. His- 

secretaries were not his ministers in the latent sense t)f the 

w’ord. Sir Henry Elliot used to say with a pleasant smile, 

that spent mSst of his time as Forqjgn Secretary 

pursuing his ovbi Jiistorical stfidies. 

Dalhousie’s care for thg efficiency of the public#scrvice 
in all its^brtinchgs shoj^ed itself in many significant ways- 
He W'ould have no young civilians idling about Calcutta 
m pretence of •studying. He cut down the time sSlowed 
for pi'eparatoi^ studies front twenty-two months to six^ 
The fitness of junior civil 'officers foPi promotion to any 
rf the higher grades was tested means of periodical 
^ eJamidations. Similar rules were applied .to the " uif-» 

2 
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covenanted ” ‘services, such Jas ‘the pohce, the finance 
dehartnient, «and the minor branches 6f the revenue 
system.. All officers, civil and military, were fbr^jdden 
to hold office in any trading company. Pjfomotion by 
(acre* seniority was a rule which Dalhousie nev^r could 
tcplerate. He insisted^ that merit should have ra ‘^^voice in 
the„selectIon of army officers for ajl the higher commands. 
In non-regulation provinces like the Punjab and Pegu, 
and throughout the uncovenaiited service, pBomotiovi by 
merit became the rule. No officer, was allovi»ed to serve 
on the army or generic? staff who failed to pass an exami- 
nation in Hindustaiu. The State accourds were placed 
nnder the charge of an Accdunvar.t-Geuferal ; and no 
effort was spared to accelerate the proi'ess of preparing 
and revising the financial estimates for each y^ar. 

As a sworn foe to promotion by mere length of service, 
Dalho4sie had sought to remedy one of the woVst defects 

in the regular native army of Bengal. The native officers 

.1 

o^ that army were 10311 who had mostly risen from the 
ranks by seniority alone; “old imbeciles mer^vly,*’ as 
Outran! said, who had no caatrol pver t[)e;,men, and were 
almost fuselesc as link^ between the privates and their 
white officers. Dalhousie assured Outrarii that he had 
“ seriously considered the matter,’’ but had finally deferred 
to the opinions of some of the highest ‘officers in the 
Bengal army, \\ho, one aiid*all, strongly dieprecated any 
change in th^ system as a darigerous innovation.* , 
His wonderful mastery of details never weakened hia 
• Goldemid's Life of Outram, Vol. II. *' 
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grasp of general principles and great ends. \A'ithin Jiig 
own province he» saw^ ihijigs dearly and fie saw them 
wholdf How he got throwgli %o vast an ^loiint of public 
business, was always a* p5fzzle to slow^er or less oareftsl 
men. The secret of his s^iccess^was largely owin^^o 

that love of order, ‘•Heaven’s first law,” which came to 

• • 

him porhaps as a natural gift, hut which his scrupuTous 
sen^e of duty, , his early training, and his ambitrou to 
excel, must have led him to cultivate to the best advantage. 
There were* no loose papers 4 )n his desk, and his boxes 
contained* no arrears oT olfficc worf. The day’s tasi^w'as 
finisJieJ within the^ da}fc No question, however un- 
important, was j)ut off' to a more convenient sea&on which 
rai£rht never come. The lassitude of ilMiealth never 
kept him from bis post of labour. Few men knew what 
a force h^ sometimes put upon himself rather than seem 
to fail in the doifig of his regular taSts. Even on the 
march he would work away as har^as though he were at 
his desk in ^nda or Calcutta. Afld with him all tT«s 
painstaking and precision were pure gain, •for his keen 
intellect pierced* at once to the heart of^the matter in 
hand, through the ma^s of verlbiage and technicality 
which often oveflay if,** while his method of dealing even 
with the mo^ difficult cases was not more swift than 
sure. 

A ruler so just, hign-mmaea, ana conscientious was 
little likely to perpetrate or connive at official^ jobs. His 
publi<i^9e was^s pure as his private. He dispensed his 
patronage with a single eye tO'ihe public g<Jod. Just as 
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4ie Jnsifeted that merit rather thun seniority should regxilate 
promotion 'in the publb* service, so did he ignore the 
claims of fricncfehip, cousirfiood, country, or class, \o hi^ 
especial favour. In bestowing Appointments, he took 
ctfunbel v^ith his head r/ther fhan his heart, selectfhg only 
men of acknowledged worth or of Tfianlfest promise, who 
mi^nt be trusted to do their duty well and zealously by 
the State. John Lawience, Arthur Phayre, and Ja^es 

♦ . ft ® 

Outram were the kind of men which he delighted to 
honour. 

In the latter part of 1855, Dalhoubie had deq)atc^ied 
two good regiments, of IVot to the j;eat of war in 

the Crimea. Befoic coinpljing with his orders from 
Downing Street, he had penned an earnest and powerful 
protest against the poliej of weakening his Indian garrison 
in order to feed an European war. India*, he .declared, 
#was wcAk enouglw already in Euro])ean •troo])S. If any of 
these were now withdrew n for other service, he co\^ld no 
lounger answer for the safety of our posi.tion, ‘^amidst 
mdltitudes s^ innumerable, amidst peoples ani sects 
various in many things, but all alike fiPthis, that they 
arc the^'latcly* conquered subjects of our race, alien to 
them in religion, in language, in colour, 'In habits, in all 
feelings and intei ests.” The troops had to ^be withdraw n, 
nevertlieless ; but Dalhousie would not be silenced while 

c • 

he had strength to hold his pep. On the last of his 
presence in Council he laid upon the table a series^ of 
nine Minutes, which recorded Ips final vie\jfs on 
question of India’s military needs. In order to m^tain 
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n &UJC pioportion b^w5en«tlic Native and the European^ 
trooi)S, besoqght the ^Grove^'npient to out* down Iho 
I’egultr Sepoy army of peng^l by 14,0p0 nien^ and to 
strengthen fhe Britibh ^arpson with several regiments of 
horse afid foot. 

Onfy oiie of thesui Minutes was e\cr publibhed. ‘I^o 
others, could not be Ibuiid wlien Sir C Jackson, swmc 
yejra later, wanted to consult them ; and the nature of 
tlieir contents had to be gathefed from other sources. 
One of th^c weighty but neglected jiajiers pioposed to 
leplace !#ur regimeiitif ofc Native Sy two new regiments of 
European cavalry raibod^for the Coinpanj’b service. *Two 
other Minute^ proposed to incieabc the Eurojieaii infantry 
then serving* ill Indi<i fiom Jl tp 37 batt^dions, four of 
which mi^ht be raised by the Company for seHicc in 
Bengal jind .Madras. The ofifeers for these were to be 
obtained by dibhyinding eight legimei^'s of Native Foot^ 
NexJ came a proposal to remove jhc invalid coinpftnies at 
Chunar to s^me place more buit!?i|^e for ganiboii d^ity. 
One of the inlbs.ing Minutes propougded^ a scheme* fof 
strengthening the Earupecfli artillery by doubling the^ 
number of men in eaclitcompaim , • • 

A sixtTi Mwiute •yroposed to cut down b) ten non- 
coramissionel officers and 200 men each of the regular, 
regiments of NaUve infantry in Bengal, to make each of 
the (Jurkha battalions 80O strong, and to raise four 
ifregular regiments of 800 men eacl?for*special service in 
^the ^t»*ijab. ^In the seventh Minute, Dalhoflsie desired to 
i^uce the regular Bengal cavalry to 300 tpen aregiDieiiti 
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and the irregular cavalry to,4UO, wliiio lour new regi- 
mdhts of irrCigular horse flight be adde^ ’to th^strength 
of the Punjab garrison, yhe jiext Minute .propoitKl to 
add two lieutenants to every jt'gknent, in order to make 
li^for the absence of so ingny officers on Staff Employ. 
Lastly, he proposed to remodel the Coinmissari&tlScrvice, 
by jnaking it a separate •dcj)arti»ent of the Army^ Staff. 
These, Minutes, coupled with Dallioiisie’s protests against 
withdrawing troops for die Crimea, and with h's efforts to 
make the British Army in India as efficient a^ possible in 
all its ranks and equipments, • sImiuW suffice* to efear 
Dalhf^usie from the charge \>f blindness to the usilitary 
needs of our Indian Empire. Had fhe'Home Government 
listened betimes to his prayers and propo^lsj India would 
have be^n better prepared to confront the Mutiny of 1857. 
As I have said elsewhere* ‘‘ it was clearly fault of his 
that the, ship he Jiad steered so long ,with unchanging 
fortunet was afterwwds all but lust through the blind 
economy which kept (iewn the numbers of her Ensrlish 

weV” * . ‘ • 

As for that “ rooted convittion ©f the^ £delity of the 
Sepoy,” %hicli Kaye irapptes to lijjn, no warrant for such 
% phrase can be found in any of J;iis recorded acts or 
itterances. It is simply absurd to sup))Ose that such a 
jonviction could have been cherished by a statesman of 
Dalhousie’s mental calibre, who had read so mugh of 
recent Indian Jihjtory, whose own experience must ha\% 
jonfirmed the teaching of past events, and whose^'^test 

India under J^iciorio^ Vol. I, 
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Minutes p:ovdU his gn^fiety to reduce and neutralise the. 
overgro\^ Sepoy army of Bepgpl. In l)ift Controversy 
with <fapier no such cojivic^on is citlj^r expressed or 
implied; aifd his farewell , Minute merely refers to t^je 
Sepoys’* “ condition ” as hj^dly ^apable of further kti- 
proverftent. • - • • 

Am§ng the last of Ws publiC services was the General 
Order instructing the heads of the different provinces to 
senrf in yiSarly to the Supreme 'Government a detailed 
report of the administrative work’ done in each province 
durftig tBe past year. •These repftts were to show forth 
all matters of* any public^ molnent, each new measure of 
reform, judicial, legislative, or financial ; everything, in 
short,* that coficerned the welfare gf the peqple at large. 
It was Lord Dalhousie’s parting hope and prayer for 
India, that, “ jn all time to come these reports may form, 
in each successive year, a happy recor 1 oftpeace, prosperity, 
and progress.” 

How prophptic was the hope uncicu, tnu jater 

record? of our ru*le in India would suffise to show. If is 

• • 

hardly possibltr exaggerafe the debt which India owes 
to the far-seeing statesman, the enlightpnecf lawgiver, the 
bold, skilful, zealous ^miiiistrator, whose public career 
closed on the last day of February, 1856. What Marshmari 
wrote of him more than twenty years ago — “To his 
geniuses to be ascribed the grateful fact that the India of 
1867 presents so pre-eminent a contrast Ifco the India oi 
^847 ^V^inay be applied with eveg greater force to the 
India of to-day. While his actual achievements surpassed 
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j;he dreams of Bcntinck, he impose^ upon* his feuccossoivj 
the duty arfdnhe privilei^ek of developing; and ccynpletmg 
bis o^^n*far-rcaQlling pl«ins« TJie wisest of them«*bave 
bjien content to cultivate the^gaMen which he laid out 
aixl stocked so careful^. iVt best they have butfreaped 
a richer harvest from the fields which he had* prepared 
and* watered. If the people of •India are now pn the 
whole* more prosperous, inoie enlighteiicd, self-reliant, 
ambitious, encigetic, than they were foity yedis ago, the 
difference is mainly owing to the rcfbrnia accipnpli&h(‘d or 
set on foot by Lord DSlhousie dui*lng the eight'jears of 
his sfrong but beneficent lulc. ^ * • 

* * I • 

It would take some pages e\eni to enumerate the 
multitude oft minor reforms which “ttie* little man” 
had crowded into those tight years, refoihis which, 
sajs Mr, Talboys Wheeler, ‘‘to tins day taie^ felt and 
^appreciated by Asiatics as well as by# Europeans.” In 
every ^irancli and gri^ie of the jmblic seivice, in ^every 
fieid of commercial iTind indnstiial enterpuiso, from the 
seifrcb for iio^i, coni, and borax to the lighting of Calcutta 
with gas, and the storage of pure wPater f 6 r^the citizens of 
Bomba/, it was be wb© oiiginalicd, guided or propelled 
the good work i ecorded in the last 4 tik 1 greatest of his State 
papers, which reviews the cour&c of his administration 
from b%inning to end. 

The last days of his rule were cheered by abundant 
tokens of publi& gratitude, admiration, reverence, 
love for the great Procpnsul who was leaving Indfi%in thg 
full blaze of his well-earned renown, at an wheh 
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statesmen have^all tieir hcmours to win. At the capital^ 
of the tlmce PreaiJcncies„cro\\died meeting^ were held in 
his pftiisc. The natives of Calcutta joined in payfhg their 
farewell hoAagc to the*grcfit Lord Sahib whose fanje w|ls 
in everj mouth. Farewell 'iddrcta^es, signed by men^of 
all classes, creeds, ilnd colours, pouied in from every 
province of his bioad eftipire. Journalists vied with 6ach 
other in the \jarmth alike of their praises and* their 
regrets, '^lerc were few Englishmen indeed in India 
who did iMit sliaie in thoac^ regrets, even while they 
pre^icte3*for the retifing Viceioy a gieat and glorious 
carqer tn his gw ii land.^ t 

Dalhousie himaelf, however, knew that his daj of woik 
wa.^ over, that the sun of his pubbe life was fast setting. 
In his touching reply to a farewell addre&s fiom the 
citizens oi Calcutta, he said — 

“You have made kmdl> allusion to tlic futuic ll>at miy await mo ** 
1 do not scUt to fathom that fiituu. i^y only ambition long has 
been to ^CLonipl^bh tho task whicli lay l5tfoio mo licit, and to bpng 
it ^0 a diobo w ith ho^iour ind buc ctss. It li la bi cn pel luittod to me ^dc* 
eo. I ha^e pla\td out pait, and whil(j I fi?! that m an> ca^o tho 
principal act in «l!c*di imi^f my life la ended, 1 shall bo well content 
if the emtuu should diop i^ow upon public c#ur^o . 1 am 
wxaiied /in(l worn, and havo no othei thouglft oi wibh than to seOk 
the retiicmcut of Aflii h > ituud in need, and which is all I am now 
fit for* 

On the sdjne oorasion he ^uttered those words of warning 
which* now read like a prophecy of what was to hanuen 
.in"l857- 

^ “N^prudent i^an, having afty knowledge of Eastern affairs, would 
vf^lnrp id predict a piolongod coukuuauce of peace in India. W# 
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JiaVe learned by hard experience kow *k difference with a native 
powbr, which,se 4 *ms at first to be but the littlci eloufi no bigger than a 
man'e hand, may rapidly dar^i h and eiwell into % storm ft war, in- 
volving the who’e empire in its gloom. We have lately seen Sbw, in 
the very midst of us, insurrection may r^ii^e like an- e]|^ialation from 
th?ear1ti, anl bow cruel vioh nee, worse than all the excesses of war 
ma^be suddenly committeej^by mA who, to the very day oh which 
thef Uroke out in their frenzy of blood, lifi-ve been re^arSed as a 
simple, liarmless anl timid rac^^, not by^he Government alone, bui 
even\y those wlio knew them best, who were dw^elling amonc them, 
and we»e their earlicht victims.” 

• 

And yet Ddlhousie aftcrwarjJs accused, not only 
of helping to bring ajjput*tlie Mutiny, but of obstinate 
blindness to the very danger^ which he has kere so ^vividly 
pourtrayed. * • • * « • 

While he was still resting in the pleasant park oi 
Barrackpore, a note from vTohn Lawrence, who had just 
reached Calcutta, drew forth the following reply 

* t 

^ “ My DEAR OLD BOY^I have just received you|^ letter, and ^is I shall 
be in Gglcutta to-njorrow evening for good, I will not give you tht 
trouble of coming on here ; tfht will see you, and with sincere pUasure, 
on ffuceday forenoon. ^ for my liealth, Jan Larin,, I am a cripple 
Sn Very sense. Ever^ours most sincerely, * t> , 

• Lalhotjsie.” 

A fevf days*lator, oi» February 25th, the Governor- 
General laid before bis Council a ^jlinute whicli obtained 
their hearty concurrence. It urged the Court of Directors 
to relieve future Viceroys and their councill of a burden 
no longer bearable, by making the Punjab a separate 
Province under a Dieutenant-Governor, who might alfeo 
be empowere*d to rule over Sind.^ With or^witbovt^ind, 
pleaded Dalhousie, the IJunjab needed a Lieutenant- 
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Governor, and ‘the right »man for that ^ost was the 
‘‘ very able artd eminent ** John Lawrence. It was* 
raore^than two years before Efafhousie’s wishes were to 
be fulfilled., . , • ' 

Between the pressure of^ illness and the numerous 
calls uf* public duty^ his strengtB’^was nearly exhap^ed 
before the end of Ijebruary^ 1 856. It is ell,” 
— he remarked on the 26th to Dr. Grant — “ that tJiere 
are*^nly twenty-nine days in this month. I could not 
have held ^ut two days more.” .The wonder 'is that he 
held oul so long. On Uie 28th^e met his Council for 
the lajt time* and, business, over, bade each one t^f his 
colleagues •a "kindly fefl’eVell. Dorin, the senior member, 
in a Speech fall ^f manifest feeling, dwelt on the harmony 
which had always existed between the Viceroy pnd bis 
Council, and declared that not one angry word had ever 
passed among them in that room. 

On the last day of the month — it was leap ye^r — the^ 
new ’Governor- General, Lord (^nning, passed up the 
broad* flight of ’steps that lead into Government Ho^e, 
Above him, drpssed jii fuli uniforfn and propped up on » 
crutches, stood the retiring Viceroy, tacked^ by the 
members 'of hjs Council. Beside tliese stood his tried 
friend, John Lawrence, who had come down from Lahore 
to see the ftist of his honoured Chief. As panning 
reached th^ topmost step, Dalhousie came forward to 
g«*eet his old college ftiend, and .conduct him to the 
CoujjciJi-room, where he had to take the oaths of oflSce. 
The* contrast foetween th*ese two was not confiined to their ^ 
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bodily appeartitice, for ("anniwg'* niann^i; it seems, >as, 
•shy and rather awkward ; while tffe other, despite the 
ravage wrought by harcf work «fnd prolonged illness^ bore 
himself with the* easy frankness and stately grj[ice of yore. 
Sftinding at the window beside his old Chief, while 
(’’igiijing was taking ^thc usual oaths, Lawreuce* asked 
Dalhou'?ie what he felt at ^hat moment. “ I wish I TOre 
in tanning’s ])lace, and he in mine,” was the impulsive 
answer, '^and then, wouldn’t I govern India ! But no’*' — 
he added with a pathetic smile — “J could nut wislumy 
worst enemy to be the ]^oor,*nii&erable, broken-down dyjng 
manj^ am now.” A painfer like Maejis^ might have 
made something out of that sug^festive scene. . « 

On the same day he w rote to the Quei'^nj— Although 
no pru4ent mkn will ever \niture to predict the^ certainty 
of continued peace in Ii^dia, Lord Dalhousle is able to 
declare, without reservation, that he knows of n& quarter 
<n which dt is prolJable that trouble wilf arise.” On the 
strength of this guarifd avowal, those who were**wdse 
afl^ the event charged him with culpable* blindni^ss to 
^ the signs of comirfg danger. ^ But the facts and appear- 
ances of the moment were all on Iiis side, nor did any 
white man in India th^ii foresee the troubles .of the 
following year, 

• The next five days wci’e spent by Lord fDalliousie in 
receiving and answering farewell addresses,, in friendly 
talk with Lawrence, and in close and frequent confdrenge 
with the new Viceroy on matters of State. He wonld 
have asked the Home Government to confer a barofietcy^ 
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on t^.3 Chief CoAmissioiier of the Punjab. ]§ut La\\ rence, 
pleading his poverty* declined to accept an^tjiing more’ 
than yie^niglith*ood of tlfe Bat^,*with which a fey weeks 
later he wa^tqkiiow hijnlelf honoured. 

As (^overnor-G-eneral, Dtyiiousie had made a pdnt &f 
attendkjg«the services of the ChtJrch of England. . On 
hisdast Sunday in Indi^, he wgnt as a private person to 
the Scotch Church in Ctdcutta. Some old Indians may 
. still cemeinher ^cing him cairied in a chair to the seat 
reserved foil him in tl^e gallery. Jt pleased hitn greatly 
thai th(k oliaplain, Mr. HcAdin^, made no sort of 
allusion to tlie .picsence of, so distinguished a visitor. 
To Vit the/e dike cWij* oilier moital, and take his part 
in the 3 iinplo.,voivhip of his ovn country, was all that he 
desired. To clergjinen of all sects he was courteous and 
friendly. ITis piety, sinceie and deep, was altogether 
free from cant, parade, and fanaticism. He read the 
Bible daily, morning and evening, and livcd.^up to' 
its teaching in every essential {Jftiiit; allowing others 
tlu 3 srme liberty of conscience wfiich he claimed 
himself. 

On the afternoon of^ March 6th, all Qalcuttg, turned 
out to 4ine the roads along which the Great Proconsul 
would pass down to the stall’s of Prlnsep’s Ghat. Before 
entering his Arriage, he shook hands with an eages throng 
of friends aifd admirers, ^'he guns were fired and the 
troops presented arms, as*he dro\e ^way the broad 
gtepa^c^ Government House. The leave-taking at the 
^h&fwas a si^t which none \Gio witnessed it could forget* 
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The att'emptefl cheers of the jrelUdressed* crowd that*saw 
*him totter,op his crutches towards fhe river-side/ faded 
away ipto a silence more el&quent ttian the Ipjudest 
hurrahs. The ladies were nearly^all in te^rs^ and strong 
iden *curned pale witli sad^ misgivings of the^ future. 
Captain Charles D’C^jly, one of ^his aides-de-n^amp — 
says Dr. Grant — ‘‘was# so affepted that he fell into 
ray arms.” Almost everyone seemed to feel that 
Ddlhoubie was going Jiome, not to wb fresh laurels, . 
but only Ito die. 

What he himself fel^. on this occasion may “be gathared 
fronicthe words he spoke neyct day, witlu his eyes full, to 
Dr. Grant. “Yesterday’s cerebony^ was as^sad as any 
funeral could be ; but the gay appeara&ce of the • flag- 
decked ships *and the clieers of the sailors gave, us a little 
heait.” • 

Among the spectators of that last memorable and 
moving scene, was Dalhousie’s friend and future champion, 
Sir Charles Jackson, ho speaks of what he saw that 
eev^ning on the Maidan of Calcutta as a remcirkaljle 
instance of Dalhousie’s capacity both {pi[ exciting and 
feeling sjmpatty. Gn the one sjde was a whole popula- 
tion, “ moved as one man with a deep sense of regret and 
admiration ” ; on the other sat the departing statesman, 
overcoipe by an emotion as deep as that f^hich he had 
aroused. “Many”* — he adds — “wtio witnessed th.it 
triumphant dejpartuje, had a melancholy foreboding that 
the curtain jvas falling on the last act of a greaj public 

* * * 4 ^ 

* He buffered from a diseased bone in one of his legs. * 
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career.” Others hoyecf that he might live to enter on 
new cou^e of liojiour and succe^s^” But ncfohe “ in that 
vast msseinblage dreaine(|^ thal, in a few years, tfie great 
reputation of tlieir deptirting Grovernor would be dopbtq^, 
sneered^at, and assailed, or t^at it y^ould ever be necessary 
to deftndf an administration that had been one brifliai't 
and umntciTU])ted bucefess.” 

Note, sop p. 175. — Krom IJairackporo, in Jaima?y, ]8.f6, Dal- 
hoift^e wrote a h> fnj)athptip fetter to vne of Iiis trustiest “ politi- 
cals,” General W. Slopuian, >\ho Iiad just n^acheil ^"alciitta on 
his way homo, after a vfiin attein2>t to* reeniit liis l)rolvPn lioalth 
ill the lli^Is. * “ A tlesiio to dislui^» as little as possible,” ho 
saUi, “indices me to have recourse to my pen, in order to Cjjnvoy 
to you ivcommuui(^vtion which 1 Aatl hoped to he able to make in 
person.” tMeu told tl*' vvhilom reshlent in Lucknow that he 
had asked the (^)ueen to toward his (Sleeman’s) “Jonj' course of 
able, find lioiKfUrHhle, and distin^nishpd service ” with a Civil 
Kni^dithood of the Hath. Sleeman’s answer, written foi*him by 
another hand, showed how deeply the heart of the tleath-stricken 
soldier was stir^*ed by this last “ addition to the many favours I 
have receifed at your hands in the last oi^lit years.” Ayiiatever 
ha])pened, tlie lettei*itself “will ho deemed f>y my family a sub- * 
stantial honour, and will he itreserved ,1 trust, by my s^fn with 
feeling of honest pride ” on his fathejs account. On the 6th 
Fehruary, oiily^fopr days before his defith on hoard ship 
Ceylon, flir William Slecmaii learned that thoC^uecn had granted 
his chief’s rcciue^il;.^ ^ ^ 

* Editor’s Preface to Slecman’s Jianiblcs ai^d Eecc^lections, 
Consta])le Co. 1803. * * • 
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FKOM SCOTLAND TO MALTA. 

18.'iC-18.')8. 

t 

« I 

The I^Jarewcll Minute — Con "ratujal ions to Ontr^in,if\nd Ijawrence— ■ 
Bufferings in ligyijt— In the Solc^\t-— A Pension is vot^jd him — 
Message from the Queen — Letters to l!)r. (^rant — Visit to London 
—liCtters during fho Muliny—Outery against* l)i§ policy — Tietters 
toBr. Grarfi — Tafc af* Edinlmrgh — Journey to Malta — Winter 
at Valctta — Hostile criticisfns and preparations for defence — 

. Article in “The Friend India” — (liango for the worse — Com- 

ments on Indian and Jionie affairs— Beturn to Eiigland. 

‘ •- • 

During the voyage l^oine, by way of the lied Sea and 

thf Mediterranean, !pii!housie gave much of his time to 
‘tlTc completion of^a task which he had bbirun in the last 
hours of his rule, lliis wa^the fsjmous^Earewcll Minute 
in whicli he review^ed tl^p whole course of his Governments 
‘'not for the purpose of justifying/llspu,ted nfieaAures, or 
of setting forth a retrospective defence of the policy 
which inay, on every several occasion, have^been adopted;, 
but for the purpose of recalling the political events tl^t. 
have occurred, “thet measures that have been taken* ‘ 
the progress that has been made,” during tlie eighi yoajl- 
of his administration. He enters on this review wftlt 
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single hope tha^ the H(Jnbiv*able Court ^ directors may 
derive fijom thb retrospect some degree of satisfaction 
with4he past, and a still largtj' int^asure encoumgeinent 
for the futtj^'e.” 

Thistclear, concise and stutely record of work donQ or 
undertsfkAi in theses eight eventful years, fills forty-five 
pages of printed folio ;\&o hard* was it even foi- a hand so 
masterly to coniprobfe within due limits all the facts it 
undertook to set forth. It was w*rltten for the most part 
in pencil one whose health wa% ruined beyond repair, 
whf) feltf^hat hi& day^* were alreilSy numbered as he lay 
there 4 rip])led 5 facked, exhaifsted, from the inroads %f an 
insidious disease wfiicTi completely puzisled the doctors. 
But *hi8 infin^ible pluck carried him ^through this 
crowning •effort with marvellous success. Ilis hitellect 
burned as strong, bright, afid clear as ever ; his 
wonderful memory showed no trace pf decay. * Every 
para^aph in this noble masteri^ecc contains ai little 
a whole ch^yiter of Indian hi.jAojy. Every sentepce 
glows •with life* and clear iiicdning. , Even the dnesl? 
subjects, the ^l^riefcsti refelences, seem touched with 
the fire of true genius. For iclose-kni^ strei gth and 
clearness of diction, oorabined with the classic purity of a 
style free alike from baldneos and bombast, Dalhousle 
had no equal among foriiuT Viceroys, and v^ry few 
indeed amoTig J^nglish slaU^smen *of any age. As a 
wfiter he takes his stand beside Caesar aftd AVellington. 

^ ^ attempt has been made to^ embellish ihe narrative, 
it is for the most part a ^mpie recita] of what the 

^ o 2 
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« • I 

^ l/( *, ** 

Goveriimeiit of India has dune.* If the 'recital should 

• f 

seem dry in kself, it may J[)e hoped that tlic results which 

it exhibits will vot be tlioi^ght by the Honourable Court 

to be unprofitable or disapj)ointiiig.” ThViso are nearly 

thegcloslng words of revicivv which, according*' to the 

latest biographer of Homy Lawi'«nce, is cduclted in 

“ language somewhat reiffinding 4he reader of the self- 

laudat^)ry inscri])tioiis of Darius the Mode and other 

Oriental sovereigns.’* lit. is strange that a critic generally 
* . • * . 
so shrewd and just as* the late Mr. Herman Merlvale 

should have so inisreatMie real spi)»it and purpo§6 of tliis 

nobl(? Apology. If it reminds^ the reafier of awything 

written by an Oriental sovereign, it can remiiid him only 

by force of contrast. Jii relating the eventS' of hls**rule, 

Dalhousie is very careful to keej) himself as* much as 

possible in the background. He never ssicems to say 

Alone* 1 did iU; ’’ with the statesina^i who boasted of 

having^brought about jjie First Afghan War. It is the 

Indian Govornment^d!^ some of its chief agents, not 

*hin!self alone, totwhom the reference is almost Always 

made. Only two paragrajdiS out of 186- Vire allotted to 

the Sikh and ^ui;inese*Wars. Of the remainder nine- 

tenths are taken up with the talgcof peacefu*! progress 

along a hundred lines. 

At fralle, Dalhousie learnt to ins great joy that 
John Lawrence and James Outram ho(f both^ been 
gazetted Kniglifs o^the Bath. From that place he wr6te 
off on MarcB 14th, to congratulate Outram “ veryfc^artilj^ 
on the well-earned honour,” which, thanks, be it said, 
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Dalhousie’s efirnest plefidiiigs, the Indian Bayard liad at 
la&t received. * As lon^ as I Hvc,” he added, ‘‘I shall 
rem^iber with genuine ple^i^ire our oflQcial corfnec.tion , 
and shall Jiope to retiin your personal frieiidshij). 
letter sow and tlicn from •you, when you can find time, 
woul(>!)(fa great grgiification to me.” * • * 

Tils letter of the 20th to ,?ohn Lawrence, written at 
sea on board the Farozc^ was couclied in yet warnvjr and 
nioftj familiar iTlirases. • 

• • • • * 

“You woi^tl Take for granted m^ joy in ibis recognition of your 

moiits an4 Bcrvices. lint J mgst give y»t joy, mwcrthelcss, in words, 
and I (Jo if fronvn^ lioart. No nisin ever won tlio lionour betj^r, and 
of all j^jnr relatives and fric^i^ds not one baa greab'r gratification in 
seeing honoifr (foiu^ to yoiAban 1 liave. Pray oilbr iny warm(^st con- 
gratiUalions ai^d i#y kindest wishes to Lady Lawrence. I was very 
iniserable in parting from you all upon the Obaut tlfat day. Of all I 
leave bobiiifl nu.', no man’s friendsbii) is more valuable to mo, no man’s 
servicts are moie bigldy estinnded im*, than yours. God blesM 
you, my (i(?ar «n)lin ; write to nn^ as yon j)ioinis(>d, and believe me 
now and always yongsinca're fritnid, Dalhoiisie.’if 

The Feroze, wliich boro its nob|lf burdim as far as Suez, 
wms oge of th?) fino.st and prettiest w^r st(‘amers of thqjfa-# 
mous old Indian Navy. I t|i comiimn (h'r, Oaptain Rennie, 
was renowned, nut oiily^for feats of darinij in the Chinese 
and Burmese wars, but for his skill and enterprise as a 
marine surveyor. (5f him and Hewitt of the Moozufer^ 
it has been wtjll said by the historian of the Indiati Navy, 
that they “♦were •officers »ich as Nelson loved to have 
ui^def his eommand.”f During tlii^ ln« Jast voyage on 

^ Goldsmid’s Life of Oiifram. Vol. TI. 
t II. Snlitli’is Jjife of Lord fjnwr?rtc(\ V(jl. I. 

X Low’s History of the Tndi^^n Navy. 
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j;)oard his favourite steamer, Dalhoysie was seldom free 
from suffering*, and needed all ^he care .which hfe loving 
dauglitef and hk faithful aurgoon could render hftn in 
thgir several ways. lie was eafried on*^ shore by the 
boal'S crew at Suez, before* going over the shi;^’8 side 
he sllook hands warmly with all tlicf officers, wftile* rin^ 
ing sheers from the whole crew antf a fiirewell salute from 
the ship’s guns greeted the sick man’s passj.ge towards the 
landing-plijce. ^ ^ 

In those days the journey^ ticro^s the desdrt^in vans to 
Cairo, and thence by rIVer and fail* to Alexandria, was a 
rougl? experience for invalicfs. J3y the tunj he r&ac]ied 
Alexandria, Dalhou^ie became very ill. ^He had to be 
carried tlienccton board the steamer, and again on shore 
at Malta, where he was fain to rest for ten days, before 
resuming his voyage home. •* , 

^ On the last daytof her voyage, as thei Tribune frigate 
steame(f up the Solent^.f)n her way to Southampton, she 
raci the Royal Yach4 Scaring Prince Albert across from 
t)sWne to PprtsTtiou^h, where the 8th Hussars, newly 
landed from the Crimea, awaited hi&' inspection. “Know- 
ing the ffeight she bore, says Sir'P. Martin, “ the Prince 
caused her to be hailed from the RiS^al Tacht, in hopes 
• of exchanging salutations with the ex-Vic^’’oy, who was 

known lo have left India much broken in health.” But “ 
0 , * < * 

Dalhousie was below at the moyient, and in his crippled 

state could only havS reached the deck by being hoisted 

up through tlie hatchway. Before this could be donC 

^ two vessels had parted company. 
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On May 13th, he^set focTt once more on English groun4, 

at a tffne whea all EnglamU was yet asflr*with public 

rejoicings over the peate vfhich had iately closed the 

Crimean War. On fhe very next day the EasJ Iiglia 

Coing^ny voted him a pension ^of £5,000 a year in 

acjknowledgment of services, for which in their opinion 

no reward could be Seemed too great. In Londoft the 

physicians whiiin he consulted held out to hinr strong 

hopes of jiltinjate recovery after a due perio(J of perfect 
• * * 
rest and ffeedom from mental care. 

A daV or two aftef Ins arrival he received a message 
foUowed by,a let^r of •kindly welcome from the Queen 
herjelf. He ^rote at once to thank Her Majesty for 
her “surpassing kindness and ^ondescer^ion.’^ “Such 
gracious* words,’’ he added, from a sovereign to a 
subject#. . ? create emotions of gratitiuhi too strong and 
deep to find fitting expressioif in ti^y other* than thf 
simplest words.” He - therefort^ bogged permTssion to 
thank Her* J^aj('sty “ from his tinmost heart for# the 
touching and cheering welcomcj hmne„ which he •feels 
to be the crowning honour of his life.” The Queen^s 
gracious^ words, remarks Sir TW'odote Martin,*^ were but 
the climax of niafiy, which had told Lord Dalhousie, 
during his# Viceroyalty, of his Sovereign’s approval.’^ 
Nothing indeed* had cheered him in his public labours 
or Consoled him under, his private sorrows so greatly as 
did one of these ap[)roving or syipathfetic letters from 
royal mistress. 

Towards autumn he was well enough to undert^kS 
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the long journey to ±J(linburgp, \iliere ne* spent sonic 
days in exchanging cordial greetings wtth inigiy old 
and faitliful friends. The physicians there also loqjied 
hopefully upon his case, though i^, puzzled* tl\eni. llis 
happjness at that time ^was (bonded only by thorpang 
of ptirting with the friTuid uho for many y#ars*'had 
watclyjd over his liealth {fnd shaucd the intimacies of 

c* 

his dally life The feelings which he would not trust 
himself to express by wcfrd of mouth found vent in fhe 
following letter to Dr. «rant: — 

“ Arh(V;iiai{, Sept . 1856. 

« , I * 

“ Tho time of your doimrlure lias iiow^conu* S'O m ar, tliat I dan no 
longer defer to hid you ilu* farewell whiclfl iilf iidw avoided, 
and which oven now 1 am reluctant to say. 1 felt I'ery^sad whov. we 
jmrted at the Station umlerttl'c North Hridgc'; and even with the 
preparatorf^ training wdiich your chsonco in tho North has'giveii mo, 
I shall long foci strange, ill at case, and altogither amiss in the 
absence of tho kind and sedulous daily care which I Have li'on long 
accustomed* to locoivo ^om y«u. I thank yon a Ihousand times for 
if all; my conlidonw in your judgment and skill was entire and 
unahnted from first lo last; nr^ my grativiide lor your nevor-flag^ring 
attention to myself and to ^hSi. dear snlfering com])ani 4 )n whom I lost 
A^ll fymain in my memory as long as I liavc memory left. « • 

g “ T please myself* with the •belief tl^at your last act^of kindness in 
returning to England with me has not been (lithout^ts advantages, as 
it has cortaiijly not Wn without ploasures^^or you. When you return 
to Calcutta, you will he at the top of t^ie tree, as far as personal 
reputation and prospects are concerned. BiA ff ever you suppose that 
J can in any way, or in any matter, groat or small, be of any use to 
you profeg»onnlly or otlu'rwise, you may be assured tlkit you can at 
all times command my be^t services ^nd my m«st corijial exertions 
for the accomplishment of your wishes. ^ *. 

Susan sends yoy h(‘r l|est and kindest regards, and Edith repeat!!^ 
the message. Eyrowell, and C4od hU‘SS you. Write to me ofto, and 
never cease to believe me your, 8 ine< 4 re fri^d, 


Datjjousie.’ 
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The reque^t*to writer was loyally fuitilled, Grant 
himself^laiided at f^alcutta on December tlst. Amidst 

• • t » # 

the Jiieavy and multifarious jjiuties whic^i devolwd upon 
him in the^eventful ye§rs that followed, he wrote by every 
mail t» his sick friend lelPters full of interesting ijews, 
public *artd private, gleaned from fiis own informant? or 
thb journals of the da^. Thesfe were answered alinqpt as 
regularly by Dalhousie himself for the first two yc^s after 
his*friend’s return to India. Thefwinter of 18e5()-7, which 
he spent with his children at Dalhousie (Castle, left him 
w<>aker* and more sntf('i;ing tha# •before. “ I am weak, 
incapj^ble of*e3iertion or resolution, tormented wirii the 
imihbness \)f* my nos(? and throat — without any appetite, 
and* done,’* W(?re the words he wrote to Grant from 
Edinburgh in the spring of 1857. Meanwhile* he had 
been greatly^ cheered by Graitt’s report of the interest 
shown in his condition by the people of (iilcutta. “I 

• * *» t . . 1 

very often wish mvself back there. ’ — he whites in 
reply. 

• During the troubles of that year ii^ India, there ^r# 
few who wouliirfiot have reechoed* that wish on their own 
behalf. “ Oh, for one hour of L(prd Dalhousie!^’ was the 
longing (^presged ajaiil and again, in words of unvarying 
bitterness, by those who had just heard of some murderous 
outbreak, sonfe cruel disaster, which, but for official blunder- 
ing, might ftot ha*ve occurif\)d. If the blame thus cast on 
others was not always merited, theni wifs, reason enough 

for faith which inspired it. (banning, hi short, was 

* • * * * . . 

not Dalhousie : and so the great mutiny, w^hich Dalhousie 
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yould have quelled m its first •onset, ;was allowed to riot 
over the grdatfer part of 5f<i**therij and Ceptral India. 

From iidinburgh, Dalhousie w^nt up in June to LoifRon, 

for warmth and medical advice. 

« • 

• 

“ now ^alk nboiit loom,” he writes, “but I seliljn^do, and 
for alllihe purposes of life I am quite u^Lk^st My own conviction U, 
that climate is of more consP(jue«it e to niq^tlian oitlitr waters, or ahy 
othei nasty product ot land oi si a. I shnll therefore play tfle sun- 
flower, aitd shall seek foi tlio next twelve months t(^‘ turn on my CJpd 
when he sets the same loidi w^iioh I tunud wluii he rose’ In plain 
prose, I shall Tollow wflimtli Jhiough tlie son^ons ^hisarf (in whom I 
place moie medical conhdinci thai^ m anybody sinci yout<'(ft iru) and 
1 have discussed the 8iib|cct^^ . . . 81i(ianrf Kdilh ihcido(]fv inclfiie 
to Mall^ ... I beliovi they are jright, and I thi*k shall^cnd in 
passing the w ntc r tlu re ” 

Both daughjtors hoppd good for him Vrota the *sea- 
voyage, ^ind Lady Suvui “sees another merit in the 
geographical fact that Malta is so far on the wjy back 
to India.^’ ^ , 

Of Indian affairs, as^gpf home^ politics, he knows ^and 
heajs nothing, excepf \hrough the newspapers. But 
Oufeam’s success m the Persian War, and the tredft 
^gained therein by Eennie, gave him real ‘(Measure, sadly 
alloyed ky thef miserable tidings of poor Ethersey’s 
unhappy fate.” * , •. « * 

• In the same letter he says — We have hcfe absolutely 
no newl, There is nothing moving in Parliament or 
in politics. Palmerston enjoys^ a truce botli from^foes 
and friends — the lattfr much more dangerous to him thali 

• p 

^ * Captain ^ thersoy, of the*Indian Nat y, had died his own hand 
in the delirBim of krain disease, brpught pn by over- work and 
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the former. . . . I®am ha‘i)pily indifferent to the whole; 
conc^n.^ A few days •later •he writes — can’t get 
myself into good spirits ahout^my own stafte, but tfy to be 
thankful for such amendment as there is,” . * 

Verj. different was the strain dn which he wrote^^on 
July 6th, By that ^ime all England had become aware 
of the* tragedies onactM at Meerut and Delhi on May 
lOtb and llthi Grant’s letter of the 18th had told 
Dalhousie«all .that the writer knew of that jnomentous 

outbursj. • 

• 

“ You. can Ins fri(»id answers, “ willi what dc^ ffnof 

I hmvb htar^l tilie tidnkgs^wMich tho lust mail has broughl In a 
public and private sense all is bitter I can think of notlim#< 

else fiat this ^itbreak, and, tliougli no alarmi&t, as you well know, 

I await with the keenest anxiety the ti&ings whiA'ncxt mail and 
successive mails shall bring us From this side I can tell yo i Dotlimg 
but what the ]purnals will tell you •better, for I am still closely 
secluded, and have seen nobody but Lord Panmuro [Ins cousin, then 
head ot tho War OMcc], and from Ins reserve !?(\|d not exp*ect to hea^ 
mucl^ ... lam very sad, my dear G^nt, at the state ofvthings on 
your side ** 

After a few weeks spent in 'the ]?raang p.ir of Malteri^ 
Balhousie refunied fo town early in August, to see Sir* 
Benjamii} Brodie, befole the grtat surgeon wdht off for 
hii^ holidays. *He Agreed with Brodie in thinking that he 
had steadilj improved during his stay at Malvern.* 
“ Still the compUint is there, and I^see no end t5 it ; nor 
can*I consider myself nearer recovery than 1 was a year 
ago, while in respect of the throat, ^ am "in even a worse 
> coii&tion.” Jn the same letter of. August idth, he assures 
Grant tiiat he is wrong ‘.‘in suppoang ftiat I bik# 
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everything from other quarters. * •Smne officials are very 
tind In writing to me, when under such jpressureoof work 
and anxiety, but^I am not gure^that I have the vofee of 
puhlic opinion.” The last mail hM brougiit ao news of 
the capture of Delhi, and the J^eneral dIs:ippointment was 
the/fefore great, “ Bflt the spirit oi? the whole* is Vood, 
and ^all parties — with some rare .tind discreditable ex- 
ceptions — are disposed to join in supporting tlic Goveijp- 
ment in what they hate resolved and are labouring 
to do.” • ^ ^ 

He was very anxioitsi about the health of hift^'ceusih, 
“ the Brigadier ” W. Maule Ramsay, fronfi whom hd had 
just received a few lines telling bf his safe arrival at 
Agra, after the narrow squeak ” he had ’ had for it 
on June* 14th, when Sindia’s Contingent rose at “Gwalior, 
and murdered every wliitd man they came ,acrojs. “ I 
earnestly , hope,” ad^ds Dalhousie, ‘‘that you may be able 
fo give g^)od accounts of^^our brother in Oudh when you 
next V itc. This is a^sharp and searching time for 
ufeaSJ.” . • ^ ' u . 

* As time wore on, the voice of jmblic Bpinion waxed 
louder and moi% Ityid against th6 late Viceroy, whose 
policy was supposed, In one way or aaothei^', to have led 
pp to the great catastrophe of 1857. public, 

ignorant,*horrified, and utterly bewildered, looked round 
for a scapegoat, and their selt-elected teachers in <the 
Press fastened upon Lbrd Dalhousie as the author of an 
outbreak dlrec!;ly due to the igsuing of cartridges grea'^ed 
li'ith lard and be^f-fat. The friends of Sir Charles Napier 
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AcdUsed him of'* placing^ a hfind trust in the* lo} ally of the 
Sepoys, ^and of*failin;^ to keep up the Britis]i garrison at 
its jjroper strength. The friends of native dynasties 
charged him#with fomenting rebellion by his policy of 
annexiyg Native States. i Others complained 5f ifhe 
mischid* he had wrought by rash reforms and innovations, 
which turned large classes of ?<atives into secret enemies 
of oui* rule. l)alh()iisi(% in short, became the mark for 
every arrow wlfich ignorance, ilVwill, or party prejudice 
could levcn at fhe stiUesmaii who jiad done mofe than any 
fbunier •Viceroy to stjengthen tbiJj foundations of British 
rule 111 India? 

On AuguSt ‘iSflij^lAilhousie writes to Grant from 
Ediifburgli • 

“ These Vretelied events in iiio JMist nmiie me quite miserable. 
Of course there are i)lcnty who inctilpale me, and although it is 
very hard^to he iucn|)ucitat< (>from deh neo when oiio believes oneself 
without blame, I bijiievo that I care l(‘ft8 for ithe blame tf d for tlio 
defcncelossiu'HS than for tlie misfortiiues which lead men io blamed 
and ifindor delouce of my adiidnistration ^f^cessary. In the meaiitimo, 
the rest of miiuf wdiieh I feel to be osseiitihl to ray progress tovPtirdB 
rficovci^ is gone. Nevertheless, I aw, on the better than iflicS 

I wrote to you la|y’ 

Writing from Edinbqrgh, on Septttnber 24tlf, in reply 
to Grant s latest bu8gct of news, he says : — , 

The local flovernmeiil at such a time was, of course, cei^^in to be 
accused and jeviled|»but therc^are some ^loints on which I cannot 
help feeling that they have fairly exposed themselves to attack from 
ifijnt to last. This last business at I)inap(|*e exceeds all powers of 
imagin^y;ion. General Lloyd, it is said, put undue faitjji in the Sepoys : 
•hut ^y was it ]|ft to GenertJ Lloy^, or, to General or Mr. Anybody, 
to order the measures so obviously necessary to safety ? The extan** 
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Sion of <llsturbafjoe below Benares is the ror-it it^telligence we have 

yet received. My whole heart is 8i/»k a^d Itoie at what I hear } and 
the mental ajii^ety and disquietude vhich are prtdnoed what is 
going on in tlie scenes of iny*sdiviees^ I am conscions is retarding the 
oourse of Sny piogrecs towards health/’, 

^ij<eferring to the death ok one of* his old sccrietaries, 
Majerr Banks, at Lucknow, and to the reported death of 
another, Captain D’Oyly,** who happily Jives still ^ as Sit* 
Charlci^ D^Oyly, he exclaims : My God I what rending 
asunder is here of the*' household which, a few moiiths 

I I 

since, was living so happily together in the Hills ! ” 

He was then living (Joicctly at .Edinburgh, whei'e he •sat 
to Sif*J-. Watson Gordon for the portrait t/hich afterwards 
went out to the Legislative Council. On every other day 
he went over to Ddlhou^e Castle, where, thanks to the 
fine weMher, he was usually able to sit in the sun, and to 
“doddle about ” upon “ Golden Foot ” — ^theJBurman pony 
which he had first^ ridden in the Nilgiris— to the improve- 
ment of his general hctj].th. His eyes, however, remained 
very weak and sore. ^ ^ 

* ©n October 7tli, he hears the solemn tolling *of the 
bells which called the citizehs to ,pfter up their united 
prayers for the> safety of their iip perilled countrymen in 
India ; — 

' hava not been able to joiu/’ he wiites, “ for I have passed the 
last two Says In bed ; but God knows, my dear Grant, 1 do pray wit)> 
aU my heart for tliat blessing, wiiboift which oven the tplendid edbrfi 
which have been m^de for the restoration of our fame by those Vfpo 
have been fighting for it in Hindustan will have been made in Vaim 
^he last mail ^ve a dreadful shock 1o all who were looking ^co i^jnej^ 
^ iu>w« pmd 4o my poor tnends the <!)oapem among oth^is. I hava b^^ 
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itoi^g n»y Deet to ^lieer \t^ir b<ye8 by the few comfoi t which 

y^xiik letter aiid Others (^ntame4 eud ,I trust in God the result may 
answer t^our hopca.’ 

t 

rils wife’s favourite d©^, Minnie, had® been sitting for 

lier likeness, ‘‘and wil? give more .trouble before it js d^ne 

^than ^^ 1 ^ whole National* Galle^y^ of Portraits. Steele 

, has finished a chanfling bust of Susan, and the model of 

a staljue of me ; * and Watson Gordon has linishefl his 

ptejure for tliek Legislative Council, so far as tin? man is 

concernedi y«ti see we have been doing a great deal 

for posterity.^’ • 

Latei^in die^san7e*iru)iith he and his daughters set out 

for«]\falta^ J3n tlu) ^9Wi, when his voyage in the Indus 

was^ nearly ovtjr, he wrote Grant a few lines of tender 

condolence on the death of his* brother# hj Havelock’s 
• • 
camp at Cawnpore. ‘"Still,” he adds, “you may be 

proud If) reiTiember thf>t, in a time which tried all men’s 

mettle, he did ^ high duty well andP gallantly, and sc^ 

an example which the •best among us might be 

gladjto folldw,” 

Grant’s letter of October ?th, with^ts good news ^out^ 
the taking of Delh^ and the relief of Lucknow, found 
Dalhcjusip settled for^ie wintef at*Valetta, ill a house 
standing close^ to flft harbour. Behind the house were 
“beautiful Ijprraced gardens, accessible in quiet to me^ 
an^ji my crqtch(‘s«nt any tj^e.” Tl^e winter in ]\falta had 

for *him “ a bad begianing — our poor old Minnie is 

■' 

Btatuo was aftr'rw^rds !«Jaco(J jn the llflliiousic in8UVQt0,;^til 
;:;pdwu»e SqvoSef Calcutta, the Tauk Square of former days. 
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dead,” from tlie eflects of a’ foH as she ‘’tried to leap 
ashore. lies buried^ in the garden^Bere, aR:d there 

are very* few huiyan beings ^vho§e death would inak9 me 
fco sad as the loss of this dumb oldrfrieiid has dine. You 
at fcijLst will recall a thousand S;easoiis why this sluJUld be 
so— rfiid it is so.” Ilappily, the iportrait painted at 
EdiijDurgh would remain ith him «till. He had brought 
with hiyi his own carriage, and he had the free use jof 
the Governor’s barge ; ahd there were “lots of eiglit&n- 
penny two-oars, which Ilike^much better.” ‘T[ie weather 
up to date — Novembef !?2th — Imd tbeen “infermilly hSt, 
stufly,*and choke-full of mosquitoes ; in khort, not^at all 
a bad imitation of Chowringhee in ^November.” 

That the (Jovernmeiijt would give Lord C^'nning their 
full supjJort he takes for granted. But on the lirst night 
of the next Session “ will commence a general action which 

may last* as long the* siege of Sebastopol. I am glad 
c c ^ • 

that I am excluded froiy the nolens volens ; some- 
times I fret at the tfeoilght of absence, even when com- 
puliery. Anyhow, ihere seems not the remotest possibility 
*of ray being sound enough for^actioii^ even*Jh the spring,” 

It waso hard,* indeed, ‘for one ^o sensitive, who had 
sacrificed his life in his country’s seryiee, t& find himself a 
•dumb and passive target for all kinds of unmgrited abuse. 
He coulS not but wince at times under so much injustice ; 
but he made up his mind to suffer and be still, knowing 
that a nation ifi^ a pEtiiic was apt to turn upon its truest 
benefactors, but that timp an^ trujh were working 
%xi his side. In happier circumstances he would' Lave 
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plunged into the t'rjfjr, for sheer love of lighting. He onc|} 
said hdi woulcf father li^ve ccip^nanded th% *26th Came- 
roniftns, his failier s ohj regiment, than be Governor- 
General India. Cut, as things were, he Jet^all 
hostile* criticism pass unansMwed^ referring his frieniis to 
the nfinutes and despatches which recorded the grounds 
for every act of his government, and declaring his belief 
thfit future historians would do full justice to his dfjserts. 

Meanwhile, however, he was gathering materials 
which might* some (fay be used ^n his defence. In liis 
letter of^Novemher 2?, Ife asks flil friend to try and look 
up fo5*him a ref)ort^of tjie speech made by Sir C. l^apier 
at belli i, 111 1849, on presenting a new set of colours 
to tKo 41st I. Ills object was pf course; Jbo show that 
Napier in those days had no sort of misgiving a*s to the 
loyalty yf Bengal Sepoys. In due time Grant fished out 
the speech from ^ cofiy of the Delhi Gume^te, It at)omi(l(Ml.^ 
as Dalhousie expected, iq uiiqualiiied praise of thS Native 
Army. 

• A Ibrief period ot nnproyed neaitn vjas loiiowen in 
December by V change for the worse. 

% • * # 

“ I am less hopeful, men! (lircctly <k*spon<liflj^, tlian 1 have ever yet 
been,” I5e writes, «n th* gOth. ‘‘I have been k) uiili.cky as to get 
cold, which lias given me sore throat, and has brought back my worst 
suffering, tiio all over the left side of my head. My rest is * 
destroyed, my appetite again wholly gone. I loathe the sight of food, 
and tin spite ♦f tonics and careful tjeatinont, with which I have no 

fault to find, I am low, languid, •sick, deaf, stnidd, ycak and miserable.” 

• 9 • 

He ^as greatly pleased, however, at learning that Dr. 
John For.^yth had iieen Jilaced at the head of the Indian^ 

P 
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Medical Service. ‘‘Give him £ny wym congratulations 
when he turns ^jp, and ni;y best ai^d kindest* regards.” 

Another incident reported from Calcutta must Ifave 
gra^fief3 him even more. A bold and powertukarticle in 
his (^jcfence had lately appeared in the Friend of fndia^ 
then edited by Mr. Meredith Towftsend. The article 
was fead by tlie late Sir George Yule, then Mr.^Yule, 
the braVe and watchful Commissioner Bhagalpig** 
He sent the editor a draft for Es. 500, “ in the ]jope tliat, 
by its aj)j)lication to some. good of)ject . . ^you may 

receive a portion of sucl7 pleasufe a*s the perusal •of yoftr 
article has given me.’* The editor ^ in *his turn •wrote 

thus to Dr. Grant : — “ I cannot j’esist the inclination to 

♦ 

give Lord Dalhousie a great pleasure. Tfte enclosed 
note is from a civilian who was not one of hfe follow^- 
ing. It will show at least the, intense sympathy and 
respect for him sfili existing in India.” A note of thanks 
from Dalhousie for tljxr pleasure thus afforded him^was 
^ul^ conveyed to Mr.' Townsend. 

The Christnjas s^aspn in ‘Malta was unusually colS, wet, 
and raw. Cut off from the open aif, whic!{l®’was his “}ife- 
blood,” Dalhousie ckiuld^not get fid of his cold. “The 
tic in my head,” he writes on Jarwary l^th, “ has been 
desperate — ray sleep totally gone — and a^, loathing of 
food more abject than in the hottest^ of Lot weather/’ 
On the 27th he reports himsplf a little betW, hutt the 
now' w’as lying^deep^ by the wayside, as he drove the dhy 
^oefore to Citta VeccWa. ^He Js glad t9 hear 
news about hk younger brother, who, ‘‘has early juiteli 
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jtowder and in r^glit gflod company,” and he hopes ‘his 
healfti ‘‘ will prove as ^stout the rest of him.” He is 
“Sincerely gratified »by the distin^ished part which 
George<^ouper has^akey ” in the defence of Liicknow. 

I^is^letter of FebruarJ^ comments feelingly on t^p news 
jjjf fresh massacrds in Oudh. ‘^It will rouse again the 
appetite for vengeance, already so strong ; and complicate 
•and exaspe1*g.te everything.” His doctor considers him 
better decidpdly. “ I may be better medically, but prac- 
tically 1 am no better. I croak ten times worse than any 
^aidan crow that ‘'sits* on Lord William Bentinck’s head 
[in CalcuttjP-]. I /iin^ ae deaf as the Ochterlony Monument, 
and as dull ^s the pulpit in the Old Cathedral.” He 
was very^sorry to hear of the poor old Bishop’s^death, ‘‘ if 
one may be sorry for what I feel convinced is great gain 
for him.” • Of that worthy but rather eccentric prelate, 
Daniel Wilsofi, he, used to speak a% first-rate man^f 
biisiness, but when th« good Sighop had a point to gain 

his astutenesg had to be watched.* 

• 

“ It is just tviP years Jo-day,** ho writes, on the last day of February, 
1S58, “ since I laid down the ofUco of Governor-General ; and, ill as I 
then was, upon my word, my dear G?ant, I^wos a bette? man than I 

feel myself at 4^iis neayont When wo have two sunny, bright 

days together, 1 get better at once; when, as is more usual, the 
barometer gees the other way, I am all wrong.” 

•He had just heard the “astounding” news of 
^Palmerston’s overthrow on the iSonsp^racy Bill. Lord 
I]l^rby*s return to pow«r would be “ a severe blow tq Lord 
foiling, and probably perplex him a good deal.” . 

p2 
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• 

haa beard both from D’Oyly afld flrojji Mecham ; ^ 

we have got news of the reWos of the old stj^ff.” ^ 

In the same lett(?r he begs his friend to show a litfle 
kindi^ss^o a young civilian named ©liarles 'f'emple, son 
of ‘‘ a^fiiost w'orthy man who was *for many years thtor, 
and to whose teaching and early discipline I consider 
that I bwe most of the success 1 m^iy have gained, .and 
all the litfic good there is in me. 1 have .tfbt seen tho» 
lad, but he came out second of his term and is v/>ry well 
spoken of.” 

On March 13th, Dalhbusie refers ^.o the prospects of 
the new^Ministry as a matter in wlych h,e has no intefest. 

I wish well to Lord Derby himself; hut his colleagues 
in the CoraTno»3i,have treated me so unfairly asf a public 
man, and used me so scandalouslv, that I could have no 
sympiithies with them, whether ii^ officer or »out ^)f it.” 
'I^ie publi(! seemed^ disposbd to treat Lord rDerby fairly ; 
but it was^‘‘ not in the nature of things” that his govern- 
ment^ should last longi The Whigs, if thty gave up 
quarrelling amo\ig thcm.selvcfe, might overturn it at* any* 
moment The weather had improved, but ^^as still very 
cold, and ffis throat no better. * 

On the 28th he writes to say “ how^grievifQ we were to 
hear of your being ill, and how much obliged you I am 
for taking the trouble of writing to me, wjiien so lately on 
your back.” Dr. Grant had bceij laid up witft a sharp 
attack of dysentdjy, fi^m which he was slowly recovering*" 
when he wrote last Oi). April 13th, Dalhoqsie dectafbd 
lumself rejoiced •to find that, his old friend was able for 
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•^his work •^gaiiu '•rife same mail lisfd brought him a 
letter froift Couttenay, who wrote “ not ^aily, but *con- 
ipntedly, 1 fliiiik, of the progress he^ makes, ^ow as it is, ^ 
and I was very ^lad to perceive that you thought he 
might wholly recover life health,*' about which* JD^housie 
had been very apprehensive. • • • 

• In the same l(itter he«inentions the arrival^ of Mrs. 
Couper apd Mrs. Banks, two of the ladigs who had 
•survived the horrors and the •hardships of the memorable 
defence qf the TiUcknow Kesidency. The former “ looked 
» as littfe like the ^^astpd rSmgigs of the besieged as could 
wgll be.*^ But Mrs. Barks, poor little soul, laid all the 
•gaiety* aiTd bri^itaess utterly taken out of her — so pale 
and sa^, aild so subdued, compared with what she was 
when. I last saw her leading poor Baiiks captive, that it 
made my heart ache to lo«>k at her, and think of what 
had^^come to jiass'iii the interval since \^e parted at/ 
Barrack pore.’* 

• He hears from England tl|fif the chances of the Derby 
Ministry hati been much weakened by Lord Ellenbgroilgh’s 
India Bill*. If the Wlfigs could make up their quarrels 
*and settle their prejensions, 

“ the Bill wilfgo, afid^with it the Government .... and under such 
circumstances the Bill would go, if it were as good in feality as peqple 
now think i* bad. All of you, including himself, will surprised to 
see Dorm’s naraerfimong thp proposed ^Jrown Counoillors. I am very ^ 
|}ad of it,*for I have a great regard for Dorin [then still a member or 
» the Supreme Council] ; but I certainly n<ft Jook for his name, as I 
did^ot know that ho stood so high with Loid IJllenborough in that 
personal favour which ht^p dictated ^any of his nominations.. .... 
^me of these are good men^ but obviously they are selected becfitise 
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of their connexion wilh hie own rule. Tttatnbtton of tmpplanting. 
Willoughby by Pringle in the reprcBenlalion of B(^ubay Jp grotes^e/' 

In tlie sa^iie letter he repo* ted " most lovely summe# 
weather, dry and warm.” He was keeping oul? a^ much 
as possTbleMn the open air. “I km still very hoarse” — 
he addg-~‘‘but I can nfake a sound ; .which I htirdiy 
could do^some time ago.” 

On the 2pth of April he writes : — 

“I was much concerned to rcall*the account you give of Coyrtenay.** 
.... The Brigadier arrived, looking thin and a*good dha] older, and 
much quelled in spirits. The latter aro beginning to ri^ qgain 

already He does not reporf to me sfi well of your health as I 

hoped, and should wish to hear him. * Beware, my g(9jd Irietid, htfw 
you follow my stupid example, and do not rdm^in'In ludiofwhen your* 
health requires you to leave it — either from a sense of |iupposed duty, 
or from any other motive. 1 have paid heavily for doing ^ .o, and 1 
believe now tljat I ellall continue to pay to the end of my life. I 
should he glad to warn you olF a similar fate.” 

The subject of Indm and Indian legislation was too 
sad^for him«to write ‘‘even |i single line about it.” That 
his residence in Malta ha<f %3en for him a failure, he felt 
as8tjK'e(^ The IriduSf i^n which ^e had securecl a passa'^e 
hofne, was expected daily ; so he ‘was packing>ugain, and 
“ driven to Jhe verge ^of suicide thr<?e times a day in 
consequence.” 

On May 9th, he writes tor the last time from Malta. 
The packing is over, and “ we are riding at single anchor, 
waiting for the Indus, which is ex*pected to night” DtJ 
StilOh — ‘‘a sensible andt modest man, free from humbuj|f 
or professi^al cHarfttanry of any sort had seen him 

1 ■'* '' C ® ** o -J 

befor(^ and pronounced him, on the whole, distinc% 
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Mtter than ifl the^jfaiS^ November, He Ttras thinner, his 
face ijp loiigar puffy, and his aspect whoj^^ipe. ‘^Tfie 
tic^alone refuses to surrender, and it perse^cutes me 
disagreeably!” * Looking back on the past two years, 
Dalhgusie for his part co&ld not but feel that liis^real 
progress had been ^very small, liest for mind and^body 
^as the one tonic .which ail the doctors agreed in 
prescribing fjr him ; but what rest of mind coulc^he know 
while Englancf was passing throigh the crisis of an Indian 
Mutiny, ip, ^hich «o many of Jhis friends and followers 
yere involved ? 
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'ilie stay at Malvern — Last kitti* to Dr. Grant— Lctti?r ffom Sjr 
John Ijawrenco— Dr. sAifn— Marrfag(^**of I^dy Edith* Ramsay 
— Iwpi-ovemout in Dalhousic’s health — Death of* Captain Mcchani’ 

— Last Illness and Death — ( londitioi A hfs will— Tributes to^his 
memory — Concluding remarks. 

The htdiis mafte a beautiful passage home, but Dalbousie, 

contrary to his usual experience, was ‘‘ mortally' sea-sick 

* 

all the way.'* The old^pains in 'his head returned, and 
i new cojiiplicatiofe had set in froni‘afi affection of the left 
eye, which, growing difil^ worse, had finally^ landed him 
Miith^'^ double vision.” In ^ London he ^ saw th 6 old 
4;riumvirate ” * df medical men,* by wjiose atkice, after ten 
days of suffering^he betoi^k himself i)nce more to Malvern. 

Writing thence to Grant on Juii^ 17th, he'says : — ' 
“ Ten days at Malvern — no better — tonic doing no good, 
*Always 0 sick ; head damnable; eye not ar bit better; 
throat very decidedly worse. Mhereforfe resoked to ©ee 
Dr. Gully of this pjace, and, if he proposed nothing 

violent, to p»t Aiyself in his hands.” Dr. Gully*; like 
• • • • • * 

• "'Sir Benjamin Brodie, Sir Ranald Martin and Mr. T. A. Stone» 

• ^ m m 
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everyone else<whoip*iy3.haft consulted, ascribed Tns illness 
to an overwrought 4)rain, and tried, as mo^ of^ them hfld 
doijp, to effect *some iniproveifi&it in his general health, 

. The weathci shice liis* landing in England had been 
“ quite Icfvely, but excessi^ly hot.” He had heaPd iftuch 
of laj:e from Courtenay and the Brif^dier ; and “ alt^wugh 
it? is not my fashion despond, all that I have been hear- 
ing Aakes me very low. And the doctors sa^ to me, 
^T^eep your nfind easy, and donjt bother yourself about 
India!’’" 

^ On July 8th, after three vfeej^sof Grully's treatment, 
he reported l^mself decidqdly stronger ; “ in p|oof of 
wUich, I men4?ioii,that yesterday I walked more than 
half a mile on tny crutches along the road. My appetite is 
improved f so is my sleep. The rteuralgic J)8,in iq the head 
is dirninis^icd, though not removed. Altogether I have a 
bettersl^me feeling ; bui the vision of my eye is not mended, 

• t • 

my throat is fiot knproved, and my ieg iii as it was>’ 
Time of course was iTeeded lo> a fair trial of Gully *s 
jsystqjn ; and -the weather, turning cold and raw ^fti r 
excessive hegt, had been against him. How anybodjfc 
survives one summer in these British isles is the wonder.” 

The progress of events in India he did not regard as ai 
all satisfactory ; afld the uneasiness in the Maratha 
country wa^.“ a disagreeable complication ” of aflj^irs. Of 
thjf India^Bill, tiien virUiially through the Commons, he 
diinks that 

“thi^ugh it is very far still from what it should be (even if it wa« to 
be rft all), still ft is very mucli lietter than when it was first produoec^ 
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.... Th*e Comhi^s have passed it^ifi sl^i^Sr^desptfif of ever untfeiv 
fitoding the sabject, and to get rid of it; voting against Palmerston, 
or Lord JoKn ^{fissell, or Glaijs^one, or, anybody else who affempted 
to stand foj^ a moment in the way of that desired end. Whethe» the 
liords will do the same remains to be bccCl.'’ 

Tlvs was the last letter which (irant was (f^er to 
recefv'e from his suffering friend. •After a wliile the 
change to Malvern and fnc trea^fnent there failfd as 
every other change and treatment had 'always doiyg!. . 
Long afterwards Dalhousle sent his friend a nv3ssage*by 
Colonel Bowie, one of Ifiie old staff*; who had to 
see his old Chief at Ds^lfousie Ctistlo before returhing fo 
India from sick leave. Tell Dr. Grant/'^he said, ^ that 
I owe replies to many corresponderSs, and will begin by 
writing to hijn first.” “But, alas! he was ntver aUle,” 
says Dr, Mirant ; “ and those dear to him and around him, 
often hinted to me not to* discontinue my l^ttefs^ which 
were a^reat pleasuiy3 to him. So I continijed occasionally 
fo write* to" him to the, close of his life in December 
186p” 

N^r was Dr. Grant left without frequent news Sf hi^ 
^or friend’s condition. Almos^t every maiHJrought hirj a 
letter, eitl^er frotn ],.ady, Susan, of from the Brigadier, 
who, in the autumn of that year, ,jo:iied*^ Dalfiousie at 
Malvern^ and became thenceforth a very usetjul and ira- 
^rtant Inember of his cousin’s household. Lady Susan 
was a watchful and devoted nurS?, and Generaf Ramsay’s 
unfailing sevvices \o Us dying kinsman ceased only wbd^' 
oil need* for tUem^was over. 

4\Qn dbne 16th, Sir J. Lawrence WTiting from 
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draws*^ gloomy* {)ictuiie o? ^airs in India, laments the 
absence ofia strong man at their head, and criea aloud for 
more taoops from Sngland to suppress a rising which has 
grown into “^a ^eat gueylla war,” He himself has no 
influence «with people in pqwer at home. “ You, 
Lord,” h5 pleads, fye differently situated ; you har^b 
done* great things for IJsjiia. B/ coming forward n^w 
* and inducing thv Ministry to act decidedly, you miiy be 
instrumental ^iu saving this great Eitipire to England. In 

one word we waii^ more European soldiers in India and 

^ * 

— a •dictator” This sirring apj^ii from his old lieu- 
tenant t)und HaJhousie far too weak and ill to nmke 
himseff heard of felt in hfe country’s service, however sore 
her need. 

The nexti jear, 1859, was spent by the invalid rftostly 
at Ddlhousie Castle, with an occasional trip to Edinburgh. 
At his own home his ancient friend^ Dr. Smith of 
Lasswade, attended him regularly his medical adviser. 
One oT Ramsay’s letters to Grar^ contains a touching 
instance^f Dalhousic’s delicate ijpgard for others’ feeling^. 
Smith was a fintf»spcciryeu of the old school of country 
doctors ; but he had loiig since past Jiis •primes The 
good old nfan’s sight^as*iiow so impaired, and his hand 
BO shaky, that in touching the patient’s throat with caustic 
he seldom, if fiver, touched the right spot. Dallfbusie 
himself was sPWare of his frfend’s raisfake, but in Smith’s 
presence not a hint of it ever escapedi hi^ lips;* nor was 
mf oiie %lse allowed to hint it, lest the ol^ man i^ould 

W 9 • • • • 

h|in at such a reflexion upon his skill. 
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II was ift this year that!* his- yiungei' daughtei?^ Lady 
Edith* \g8^ married to Sir James t^erguSson, of* Kilkerran, 

4"* O * C 

who . afterwards became^ Governor oi South Alistralia, 
and of Bombay, and who is now Undcr-Secijetary of State 
^or •Foreign Affairs. She^ was married from «J)alhousie 
Castle, and Dalhousie himself njade a goo*d s])eech at 
the wedding breakfast. Her fust child was born in her 
fathei'^s lifetime. Lady Edith died at Adelaide, after a 
short illness, in 1872 ; sincerely lamented by ail who 
had known her, or ^eard of hei good deeds in South 
Australia. . „ ^ . 

yowards the close of th’s year Dalhousie ralKed to an 
extent which astonished and cheered all " arouncl him. 
Writing to Grant on December 18th, whe^ the show lay 
six iKches Seep, and the thermometer stood all day at 
22"^, Ramsay declared that his kinsman ,was\‘‘ better in 
his general health ” Jhan he iiad ever seen him before. 
“ He^coines to breal^ast, luncheon, and dinner ; he eats 
well, sleeps very faii^ly, has become (jpite strong and 
k^'althy-lookingj^and has,, increased a good deaFin bulk.” 
Dalhousie had developed k new capacity for standing 
cold, t^e moi?e amazing by coiite’ast with his sufferings in 
the previous winter. He hiinseli^ bega^* to talk *of going 
up to London in the spring, and some of ^is friends were 
even«hoping that next May would see lura sitting once 
more in the House of Lords. 

The impr«^(!;meiGt continued far into the following year. 
In flie last d%s of 1859^ it gave him strength td' witl^- 
stand the shock he felt on hearing of the cruel death of a 
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favouidte aide-Je-c^'^Tn^j •Ca^ain Mecham of the Bengal 
Artillery, •who h?id oeen iriurdcre^ in Noveiflbei^ as he 
lay ill® his dhoolie, on ,th<j wa^ from Baunu to Kohat. 
“ Dick Mecjjanf,” as evt^yoiie called him, was travtdlin^ 
to join tlie Staff of Sir Geor^jc Edmond stone, Lieutenji^it- 
Governrtf irf the NortU-West Provinc^s, when a band* of 
Waziri robbers fell upo^ him, uftarrned and weak frmn 
illness, and slew* him out of sheer devilry. On learning 
the sAd iiew^s about one so young* Hirave, accomplished, 
and warm-li^ai4ed, Dalbousie’s eye said Ramsay, “ filled 
iminted lately, and he c<*iild* In* {<{)eak for some time. 
Indeed, •for sorne®days iie^appbared to think of nothing 
else.*’* Seldom* as he*us5d his pen now, he wrote off at 
once t6 cond^e with Mecham’s father. The^ jiiembers of 
the old staff subscribed for a memorial tablet, which was 
set up in ‘Cal^iutta Cathedral, ^bearing an inscription 
written by Dr. Grant himself. 

Early inJMay, 1800, Dalhousie #ras strong enoftgh to 
' go up to Lond( 4 ;i, where, with the^xqpption of one weej^ 
spent at*Brightoii, he stayed mUil August 8tli. Duritf^ 
that time he coifjulted Dr. lienee Jones, who discovered 
manifest symptoms of Bright’s diueasc^ of* the tidneys. 
After Dallfousie*« rt^4ufn to Scotland, this opinion was 
fully confirmed by Sir Robert Christison. Some weeks 
later the misclilef in the kidneys was complicatd& by 
softenljig of the brain. The*strong mind began to wander, 
the ^marvellous memory to grow dim.f Now and again 
his munSil or his bodily jiowers seemed to rally, but the 
long struggle was clearly drawing to an end.^ 
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As autumn passed into whiter' hid condition grew more 
and m6r6 distressing fo, those around Jiim. At tinfies he. 
could’ sit up and read or talk Mdth his wonted intellf^nce ; 
but oftener he would fancy him? alf back in India, among 
the scenes and companions* of former days. He would 
ask when Dr. Grant was coming to see him, and wonder < 
why he kept away so iong. ite would talk ebout old 
days ill the Nilgiris as if he were still ^li^re, and speCik of 
Mecham as still alive, complaining that new his ^ name 
was never mentioned! In one of his ludid*. intervals he 
brightened up with * pleasure on' hearing how feelingly 
Lofd Canning had spoken of him whei? he opened a tew 
section of the East Indian Kailway at Ilaimahal. Susan,” 
he said toi.^is daughter, who had read mt the speech, 

Canning is a gentleman.” 

On coming io his senses after a convulsive seizure, be 
would say to Eamsay, Now, Brigadier, when I am dead, 
you nrusti stay here avd take care of poor Sue. for she will 
r/?quire it.” He h/rd weveral of these seizures during the ' 
Ihst month of his dife, and. each time the same request Viis 
repeated in the same wordk To his pStience under so 
much cufferifig, Bamgay himself bore admiring witness 
“ All the time I have been with him, I*have never heard 
him complain once” 

Af noon of Tuesday, December I'^th, he became 
unconscious, and so continued until 6*30 oh the e:i^ening 
of ^el9th, when fie drew his last breath in the pre&nce 
of 3Lady Sus& and General Eamsay, For a days 
befbre the end he had been free from pain. He aii4]^4|;; 
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Susan had b^e*n fonymfs devoted to each other. During 
thalaJk four hours* the^latter^m spite of her «own weak 
heakh, never oi!ce qiytted h(y father’s bedside. • 

• The fujjieral took pljce on the 26th ; Ramsay acting as 
chief iwourner in the rooui of Lord Panmure, tl^ *iew 
Earl* wTio was too^unwell to appe#!r in his own p^son. 
A lon^ train of mombing and* private carriages foliowed 
t]je hearse, iftid before it marched the tenanUy of the 
Dcdhousiq estates. All that w&s left of James Andrew 
Ramsay ,J:he first aiTd last Marqttis of Dalhousie, was laid 
in the •family vault *near the tlinrch of (>ockpen. Ten 
year* afterwai^ls an obelisk was set up in the adjacent 
ceActery *; and the inscription at its base ran thus : — 

“In tho lAjacont family vault lio the •remains of •the Marquess of 
DalhouRio! •Boru, April 22, 1812. Died, December 19, 18^0. 

“ The§ rest Jrom their lahourSj and their works do follow iJtem.** 

“ This monumeftt is erected^ by his daughter, 

SpsAN Geohgiana/’* 

• 

111 July, i860, Ur. Bence Jcgnen^had strongly adwsed 
Dalhousie to go home and# stay there. ^ Alive tn* the 
latent moaniifg of such atlvice from so high an authority,* 
the dying statesman litd no sooner letuftied im Scotland, 
than lie madt'^a ftif^l settlement of his worldly af&irs. 
By a clause^then added to his will, he made over all his 
letters and private pajiers to the charge of his diaughter, 
no% Lady^Connemara. , At her death, or sooner if she 
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should think fit,” all these and o!her^ doc^iments bearing 
on the historyt)f the Dalh^i^sio faipily, were to be delivered 
to the holder of the title of ‘Dalhoucie, >\ho was solemnly 
entreaU‘d, as by a voice “ issuing from the gra^e,” to let 
“nojKution of the privfvte papers of my father or 'inyself 
be made public, until at least fifty years shall have passed 
after<my death.” * « 

In vain did his own agent, Mr. Harry Watson, brotljer 
of Sir J. Watson -Gordon, fight against the ir,sertiorf of 
this particular clause, ks unfair to Dalhousi/j, himself. 
Mr. Watson afterwardiir told Dr. Gr.-nt how his Lordship 
had jiistified himself by quoting^^ the ^ uses to whidi the 
Duke of Buckingham had turned the Jiimily papers 
collected at ^towe. Some of these papers worn of a date 
so reccift, that their publication could not but hurt the 
feelings of many persons then alive. • 

The death of the great Marquis in the forty -ninth year 
of his a»ge ' furnished a f uggestiYC theme for th^^ pens of 
abl^ writers in all th^ j(^'.irnals of the day. „ The sounds 
of eansure and disparagemejit, which had embittered hife 
Mast years were drowned in the general chorus of regret 
for the e^rly close /,)f a life so Ml of sj>lendid acliieve- 
raents, so rich in the promise of yet greater deeds toV^onie. 
Each of the leading journals gave its own sjcetch of the 
dead stHtesinan’s public career, and the Friend of India] 
was enabled to add some noteworthy and life-Hke toiUihes 

concerning the mhn Kimself. 

* e 

• ^Cneychpedia lint mni^ay Article ^ Dalhcniaie.” Vol. VI. e 
® t filitcd l>y Dr. Georp^c 8inith. » 
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prts n^tfxet li^e for a large arTd just apprecia- 

rd /5alli(<lisie’s public worth. judgments 

so tlouded Ly th5 *dust-storm of tl^ Indian 

, Mutiny, thal^ feV could then see, as clearly as did the 

writei^ ixf the Friend ofHndia, the absurd injifstjdb of 

linkiyg 4he great Proconsuls naui« with the disasters of 

1857. The mythic^^ Dalhoysie, whose rash reforms, 

ruthldfe ann^ations, and blind economy had jjrovoked, 

inlpnsified, or prolonged the teirijble crisis of that year, 

still darkened* the tiir fame of ^he real Dalliousie, who 

had myde the Govej’inncnt •of^Jjjidia strong enough to 

with^and the^orst hurricaaie that ever in this (^ntury 

haa^r^-gecL against iRe yiftpire founded by Clive. It is true 

tha^ the myth^itself already stood confuted by patent 

facts. Wfth the exception of Outlh and jSansif none of 

the annexed provinces had sho*vn the least desire to rise 

against# their new makers. Pggu remained ^perfectly 

tranquil, even fh the absence of BritiSi trcjojis;. The^^ 

conquerell Punjab becafne the recruiting-ground whence 
9 • a a ^ 

thous^ds of ^khs and Pathans sallied forth to aid m ii? 

re-taking Deljji and Lucknow, and suppressing mutiny 

and* revolt elsewhere. ^Not one of the grc<^t native princes, 

whom.Dalhousi^’s policy was said to have estranged from 

uSy made common cause with his rebel countrymen. 

Many an oiTtjbreak in Oudh and elsewhere would have 

been prevejpted, bad thc«Home Government taken up 

b^^imes Dalhousie’s scheriies for stixHjgtheqing the British 

garristti), and cutting down the native ^my in Bengal. 

• What stress he had always laid ftn the dangers, sudden© 


Q 
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and unforeseen, wliich begirt our YutleUn Ipdpnts bearing 
has seer *' aJfeady. Ha^ ^ Dalh 9 usie beefi at ’Slivered 
instead of Canning, it is /3ert^in„ that the Sepoy®o at 
Dinapore would never have had tjje chance of ^spreading 
paniQ, and disorder through Be^^al and Bahar ; nor- would 
William Tayler havfe been punished* for saving* h'iA own 
provwice from untold disalater, in s^ite of a Govemnieht 
which gave no heed to his repeated \^arning3. 

The world has meved since then ; and^ the true 

r , * 

Dalhousie has well-nigh emerged from the clouds which 
passion and prejudice# w ised up Vtween him ^and the 
nations he had served so vicll. •Whater3r ' record may 
leap to light among the papers S'lill 'kept by his orders 
under lock ^nd key, materials enough for ^ cool ’and 
dispassidnate judgment of the noblest and ‘greatest of 
Indian Viceroys are alre.ldy to hand. Time irf working 
steadily on his sid^,: — 

“Crescit, ocf^ulto velut arbor tevo, 

Fama l^Arcelli,” 

4 # 1 * ♦ 

^ 'JRhree years after his death the Duke of ilrgyil 
** glorified his old colleague with cliaracteirlbtic vigour in 
the pages*.of th&Edirihwgh Beview, 

In 1865, Sir 0. Jackson stood foB^>h tu vindicate the 
memory of his former Chief, in a volume which admirably 
" fujfilletf its special purpose. History, in the hands of John 
Marshman, paid up, a few years later, the full' arreatt of 
''justice, previously v^^thheld by Kaye and Arnold. fiBr 
HiebsH Temple^ and some other writers have lately 
nii Marshman’s tract* It is not too much to say 
A ^ tltew should now be a^cted the grs*it name ptMt If;, 
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histbHan ihat'DMliouaie*^ exhibited perhaps thp 

finest t^kample^whlcli arnjient or ipodern histdry J-ffords, of 

whai can be aee{>mpli§hc^ for the benefit of mankind by 

an enlightene& despotism acting upon a large theatre.” 

DalUousie, it secnns, “ had no irpagination/* becaucj his 
policy* towards native rulers displeased the zealots lor a 
sounding sentiment anU the idoikters of old use and ^ont. 
He might with equal justice be accused of disloyalty to 
the«Orownj because, in view of the disasters ^ caused by 
official blundering in* the Crimeari war, he declared that 
“4lie pc’tjple of En^lerid ^niglij; r^eil be discontented with 
their aristocrati^i) Government^* A less imaginative’ ruler 
would* ha vb shown norfe of that sympathy with the weak 
and the oprjreosed which form& onc^of his st/ 9 ngest claims 
to otfr lasting admiration. ‘‘ I Can recall instances,** says 
Sir C. Jadksop, “ witliin my own knowledge when Advo- 
cate-GeSeral, of Lord Dalhousie*:? indg^ation when acts 
of oppression and torture^ had attracted his notich in the 
publm prints, and of his readiness tp protect the native 
pdpulafion from the recurrens’e of tliose acts.** In.>1;ho 
light of plain fikets it i^ no longer possible to regard him 
as a statesman who, according tar IIsury^Law^ence had 
«V 0 ry*litfle heart ;i’ yrlioni Kaye described as greatly 
wanting in sympathy with his native subjects; who, 
according to Sir E. Arnold, was possessed by one dominant 
passipn which bometimes drove him far beyond the bounds 
of ^conventional justice, generosity, jihd gdod faith.** 

IMie foregoing pages ^have, not altoget^er*inis.«ed thfif 
TffBf jlr , they will have helped the rcad'*p oot only to appre-i 
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ciate the statesman’s matchles^teracM to Ms country, hut 

* • . • r . 

to realise^iii whe man himself that perfect lonion of^ manly 

strength and wopianly softness, whi^h Scfiiller typified in 

these lines from his Smg of the B^ll ; — 

^ “Bonn, wo daa Strenj^ mit dem Zarten, 

* Wo StarkV‘8 sich urid paarten, ^ 

Da gibt es ein^u guten K^ang.” 


Dalhousie*s character had the true ring. Its hidden 
tenderness may have been equalled, it could not have fieen 
excelled, by its conspicuous power and strength. 



f-NDEX. 


B. 

BARODA|f)laco(i nrifl(grthft Gov(»rnor- 
GeiuTiil, 130. , • 

Bengal, /Jlacwl «n<l<‘r a Licuictiaiit* 
Governor, 125; {fantljal risiiij? 
in, 130. ^ 

Berar, Oessio^ V, 157. 

Botliuno, Driiliiwator, his school 
for Hindu ^irls, UU ; hia aixu tive 
Bill, 13i • 

Bhawalpu^ disputed suceessioii in, 
139. • , 

Brodie, Sir Bcujiiniin. is C(U!Mdted 
by liord tnd iiou-iic, 2(»,3. • 

Burmnh, causes #>f disputt' with, 
89-90 p war decl!irod witli, 92 ; 
British successes in, 92; peace 
proclaimed witlif^)7. • 

Butlef, Dr. George, Head •Master 
of Harrow, 3; liis regar^^ for 
“ Jointly IJttinsay,” 3. • 


0 . 

Calcotta, Dillhousie’a aiTival^at, 
31 ; his return to, from Simla, 
89; 1^ long seclusiiw in, 110; 
his^lasi days in, 18G-92. 

C mpbell, Oolonoi, his sucoensful 
laVours among the Khands, 130. 

Qannhig, Earl, at Chriftt Church, 
•with young Bamsay, 7; incets 


• Dal I imisie at Government House, 
#Ji:4*utt:i, 1S9; his speeeli at 
^ llu^ahal, 222. 

Cautley, Sir Proby, designs and 
carrie.s out the Ganges Canal, 
119 . 

dial mors, Dr., his differonco wUh 
Dajhousie, 1^# 

Chntnr Singh, revolts ait Peshilwar, 
30; surrenders his prisoners, 174. 

diilianwala. Battle of, 42. 

Clerk, Sir George, Governor of 
Btmibaf, 144; objects to tli© 
absorptioff of Sat^ra, 146. g 

Cufrie, Sir Fr(‘deriek,*Kosident nt 
La^rc, 34 ; urge's tlio despatch 
^f tffiops to Multan, 35^ quits 
Lahori^ 45. 



DALiioiJsns, Christian, Countess of, 
2; described by Dean Bamsay, 
7; death of, 16. 

Dulhousie, George, ninth Earl of, 
1 ; .gops to Canada, 2 ; Com- 
tnanier-in-Ohief in India, 7 ; his 
deatk, 13V 

Ddlhousie, Jaihes Andrew Bamsuy, 
Marquis o% his birth, ancestry, 
and early childhood, 1-2; his 
sWiool-days, 3-6; bis career 
Oxford, 7-10 ; liecomes Ixird 
Bamsay, li; caudidato fur Kdin<« 
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burgh, 11 ; incidents of the 
rfsanvass, 11 ; his election for Had- 
dington, f2 • ^becomes Earl of 
Dalhousie and a iiK iiiber of ' the 
General •Assembly, dll-H ; with- - 
draws from the laftter, 14 ; marries 
Ijttdy Susan liay, lb; his wel- 
cotfte to the Queen, 17 ; joins Sir 
R. IJpel’s ministry, 18 ; becomes 
President of the Board xCi 'J'mde, 
18; his labours on fae Railway 
Commission, 19; his health giv*L*8 
way, 23 ; his services in the 
House o< Lords, 23 ; becomes 
Lord Register of Scotland^ ^'24 ; 
resigns office, 27 ; appointed 
Governor-General of In<lia,t27 ; 
letter from his aunt, 29; do-* 
partiire for Calcutta, 29;fti^ls 
India iierfcctly tranquil 31 ;* 
gives iir F. Currie a free hand, * 
30; prepares for Avar -vNith the 
iSikhs, 37-8 ; his s})oeeli at Bar- 
rackpore, 38; resolves to c(»n- 
quer the Punjali,J-19 ; his jfm^uc'y 
to Feroz«f)oro, 41 ; resolv -s that 
Gough shall cross the Jliilam, 

43 ; discuss(!s terms of proclanui- 
lion with Sir H. Lawrence, 40; 
his peremptory lettojn 46 ;• his 
(attempts to pacify ffis Resident, 
48; eonsfRts John Lawrence^l9; 
sends Elliot to Lalion;, 4^ : his 
arrtngcmcuts for annexICig ilio 
^Pui^jab, 52; his letter to the 
IiuliSt House, 54 ;, commutes the* 
sentence on Mulraj, 58 ; his plans 
for administer-ing the Punjab, 
50-60 ; his first i iterv’cw 'with 
Napier at Simla, 64; forms the 
Frontier Field Force, 64; he 
censures Sir 0. Napier, 66 ; his 
reply to NapiePs attacks, 67-9 ; 
he objeats to Sir 11 Lawrence's 
frequent absimces from ’^aiiore, 

71 ; his letter about Lord ijtanley, 
74 : invites Dr. Grrmt tc attend 
on Lady Dalhousie, 76 ; appoints 
him hi$ own liurgeon, 77; Ids 
journeys and voyages in the cold J 
^s^son of 1849-50, 77. 78 jf his 
visit to Kanawar, 79 ; his second 


' i5f<t‘gr^ss thmugh the Punjab, 79 ; 
his ^Minute on • tr^ 3-planting, 
81-2; his jfcal for '’developing 
the resoim is of the Puir'^i), 83;* 
Jiia <<;noripous industry, 85 ; his 
Minutes on the Patna ^vohaMs, 
86 -/ ; his view the border 
raids, 88 ; leaves Sirl'\ for the 
last time on his way Calcutta, 
89; his iitlempts to avert war 
wil^i Burmah, 90; Ids pr^imra- 
tiens for wfir, 91 ; biToiOes his 
own M ar M nister, 91 ; his in- 
stnictons to Godwin, 93»;* Ids 
visit lo Rangoon, 93; prselaims 
tin* aiinexati(pi of Pegu, 94; bis 
proclamation of June, 1853, 97; 
Ids ]>olicy justified, 97 ; takes Sir 
«H. T.awrence at his word, a02; 
appoints John* Lawrence Chief 
( ommibsiomT of the Punjab, 
j03; kis fribute to tlio le^unct 
Board, 105 ; Ids encouragement 
of Reynell Taylor, 105t-6; his 
sorrow for the dea h of Mackeson, 
106; sanctions the treaty with 
Dost Mohammad, 107 ; visits 
Rangoon and the “hew frontier, 
li09; Ids trihd at'ithe death 
of Lndy palhoiisie, 110; sends 
OwtvAm back to Baroda, 111; 
iiis great postal jefomig, 111 ; 
Ids great scheme of railways for 
1ml ia, 112-J;t; establishes the 
telegraph system, lltf-l 8; •his 
zeal in support m the Ganges 
Cang.1, 119 ; tSid of the Ba|i DS.ob 
Caiml, 120; his efforts to im- 
pr^e the general communica- 
tions, 121 ;^)d8 plrniB ffir a n w 
portioii the Matin, 122 ; organizes 
a D. partraent of Public Works, 
124; abolisln^ the Military 
Boaid, 125 ; oflensthe new Legis- 
^lative Casuncil, 126; visits Puri, 
126; resolves to*stny out more 
J^c-ar in India, 127 ; his* en- 
couragement of social reforms, 
129 ; his ernsade agaiiiffc ipfemti- 
oide, 130-33 • his carejor th# 
European soldier, 133-^ his 
educational policy, l34-w; h^ 
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suppresses JJaldifV 
135; /l^isVites %i behalf of 
Himlu widows, %8fi; supports 
BotJmne’s abortive jtMl of 18*19, 
l|g;^i8 foreign policy, 1JJ9; Jus 
jpurji^^o the Ifilgiris, 140 ; his 
policy^tfPtviijds lapsed !8<iites,^ 
143; 8ayLra,*l 44-40 ; Saiul)alpiir, 
147; Karimli, 147*48; Nngpiir,* 
149-50? niS faith in the Wesaings 
of •British rule, 150; fs^o of 
JhaRsi, 151; his regain* for 
private Fights a^l social usages, 
1^-53; declines to rest(»ro 
the' Mysore Raj, T54 ; his ex- 
tinction of •jiliantom royalties, 
154 ; rejects the claims (»f Nana 
Sahib, 151w;* his dealings with 
th^ Dclht princes, 151); obtagis 
Berar froiti th(^ Nizam, 157 ; his 
views Regarding (Hidli, ViHf his 
meiKOires fot; a»noxiMg*rt irnfler 
or(5ers ^rom home, U50-(»l ; ap- 
points Ontram Offi(*i Conimis- 
ftioiior, 161;g“hi8 last sacrilice 
on ike altty %f duty,” 101 ; re- 
turns for th<? last time to Cal- 
cutta, 163f his schiiiio for re- 
forming ^thc ]fi[<‘dical Service, 
103 -65 ; review of his career, 
165-67 ; his tact %ud c#uii|t(*Hy, 
167 ; in's ^culty of jeaderslyp, 
168 ,♦ his comnianding person- 
ality, 169 ; his Ifindliucss to tho 
thiservipg, 169; his choice- of lit 
agfints, 170This manner of deal- 
ing rebukes, 170fg)liiM loft^ seorii 
of bife(} things, 171 ; his souse of 
his own dignity, 171; his^easy 
relatioi^ with his staff, #71- , 
72 ; his kindly lI5ou«^ttulnos8, 
173-74; his intemmrse with 
native chiefs #.nd gentry, 175; 
the charm of kis softer hours, 
176; his personal hcii>its, hist^, 
&c., i76-77t his appetite for 
work* 177 - 78 ; “ sixty niinufes 
to* the hour,” 178; thorough- 
ness 0& his labours, 179; his 
C5pe%r administrative efricieyry, 
179 ;*his enmity to promotion by 
jjae^e seniority, 180; l^s Inve of 


order, 181 ; purity of his patron- 
age, 181-82 ; his protest against 
weakening his f}ftgnsh garrison, 
•lo2; liis last Minutes on the 
• Indian Arn.y, 182 S5;%is scheme 
of Yearly Uepijjls fiom tho local 
governments, 185; w|^t India 
owes to him, 185-86; mares of 
piiWic regret at liis approaching 
dopaiJHro, 186 -87; liisrel>ly to a 
farewell wddress, 187; his letter 
%o John Lawrence, 18i; tho 
strain upon his failing healtli, 
189; takes leave of Ris Oouncil, 
189; hio moitiug with Lord 
(’alining, 189-90; liis letter to 
tl^ii Queen, 190; his last Sunday 
in India, 191; his triumphal 
(nrturo from Calcutta, 191-92 ; 
hisku’owell Minute, 194-95 ; his 
letters to Lawrence aiul#C)utram, 
190-97; his Bufferings on the 
voyage homo, 198 ; hia arrival in 
England, 198 -99; his reply to 
tlio^ Queen’s 4f*‘ssage, 199; bids 
lartwell by letter to* Dr. (Irant, 
200 ; his state of health in April, 
^857, 201 ; his letter Grant on 
hearing of tho Mutinies, 203; 
Imj^Js (ifauit to tell him all tho 
Indian ne'^s, 20% ho bceoiiK^ 

I tUb popular scapegoat, 204-5 ; 
lUB ^strictures on the Indian 
ilov(!iinmcnt, 205; his liie at 
iklinhiirgh, 200; his voyage ft 
Maltji, ^07 ; Jiis letters thfnce tc. 
Dr. Grant, 208 ; his note ol* 
thanks to Mr. Towiiccnd, 210; 
rofort%hmuii4f no better, 211; 
discusses the prospects of the new 
Ministry, 212 ; is grieved to hear 
of Grant’s illness, 212 ; his meet- 
ing with two ladies from 
Lucknow, 213; his reniiarka on 
Lord,JBllenborougli*8 India Bill, 
213 ; J his account of “ the 
Brig8iier,*9014 ; proijares to leave 
MaltD*21A ; goes to Malvern and 
puts himself u*nlef Dr. Gully, 
216 ; writes his last letter to 
Gmnf^ 2 17-78 ; his thoughtfnlncffl 
for Dr. Smith, 219 ; ms healta 
•• • 
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improves lor a time, Z’/O; his 
i^riot* tor Cajitain Meeliam, 221 ; 
ln«< last vfsit Loiuloii, 2‘Al ; 
reinrn.s liome to <iie,* 222 ; Tift. 
(l< utli ’fiiTK'ral, '-222-2r> ; liis 
will 228 -L4 ; Ids character vm- 
(licated 22(;-27. 

I)alh(flisi(* Susan, Marchioness of, 

] (i ; Acompanic'S Lord Dallffiiisie 
to Itfdiu, 29 ; her jo? to 

Simla, 75 ; her voyaj^i^' down the 
to (Jsilentta, 81); speiu^s 
some inontliH in Ceylon, Dll ; her 
death at fifja,, 109. 

Dnlhouteie Castle, 1; the (^ue^n’s 
vihit to, 17^ DallioiiHie’s * last 
days ill, 219. f 

IVlhi, .state of thinpjs at, 155-50; 
mutiny at, 205; eapture oty^2i. 

Dhnlip Siiifjh, Maharajah La-' 

lion*. ; liis last lluihar, .>1,2; 
Biirreiulers liis crown, 55 ; ex- 
ehanjj;es visits with Lord l>al- 
housie, 78. 

Ponii, Mr., his fuwawiill spiMJ^li to 
Lord Jlahnonsie, l80. 

D’Oyly, Cajitain (5iarle.s. his emo- 
tion at partin*; from Dali mim?*, 
192; lulse repoit of Ids death, 
200 . 


E. 

East I^^)TA Companv last* renewal 
•of its cliurter, 125; jj;reat reduc- 
tion of its patronage, 125; 
Bill for the aholitiofi of, JJlIl. •»- 
Edwardos, Ma*)r Jhu'bert, leads a 
force from liunnii against Mulinj, 
85 ; hecomes Commissioner of 
Peshawar, 107 : con eludes a 
treaty wifcli Dost Moliummad, 107. 
Elliot, Sir Henry, becomefc Eyreigii 
Secretary to Lord D.* Ihoiil'e, 4J ; 
dissuades Sir H. Lu^^TenJi fiom 
retiring, 49-50 ; ]>reSeiitMT>hulip 
Singh’s last dm'i>ai]| 51 ; aids m 
drawing nj) a scliena'. of govern- 
ment for the runjab, 5-8; ^lis 
Untimely death, 108. 


.FS 

Fkrottsson, SH* James; marries 
na<ly Editli|liainsay, 220.^„ 

h. . 

?'»LAT)STC)NK, lUglit Hon. E., at 

Christ Chni-ch,7 ; he|?.oj?tte8 Presi- 
dent tlie Board of Ti^de, 18 ; 
his y^tirement, 19. • 

(Jodvwii, (leinTal, commands the 
<ro(ips in the /lurmese* war, 92; 
relieves ihe^arrison of Pegi^^fi; 
returns to Ihtngoon, 90. « 

(loinm, vSir Willjain, ftc^eornes Com- 
mani)(*. -in-C)def#>n India, C8. 
(haigh, Ijord, or<!ers*' the inarch 
I ui)ouJ^lulian, 50 ; lakfs the ftdd 
! against the SikL^ 11* liglds the 
i hat's, le^of Cli^^'lianwala, wins 

I 1?i(y‘i'o wiling vi^toiiy of pifjhrat, 

! 45. 

(Irant, Dr. At-xander, C5vj^ Sur- 
geon at Ohnjira, |75; his first 
interview witli Lhrd Didl'dusie, 
70; appointed Surgeon to Lord 
Dsilhonsic, 77;,8end^ Dalhousie 
to^ Cldni. 79; his \i^arning to 
Ijord D;>lhonsi(*, IP^; aocom- 
paiyese DsillToiisif' to England, 
1J^)8;‘ returns to (3ajK’-utla. 201; 
his illness, 212 ; continues waiting 
I to Lppl Dal holt. sie, 218. 

I Gujarati battle of, 45. * » 

Gulab Singh, heeom(*h Mararajah 
^ of lyiBhmir,a*'55 ; attends the 
! Durbar ut Wazirahad, 79 ; ‘lakes 
I olf l^ie tax on wedding.., 183. 
Gw'al^ir, Mutiny at, 2(M. * 

t 

H.. 

Harding E, Viscdliiit, his retire- 
ment from India, 31 ; his last 
treaty with the Silhis, 38. t‘ 
Hsistings, Marquis of, pays a vJeit 
to his old school, 6. 

IIod'^on, Captain WilliamJ^dii^ re- 
* nuwal from hia^jwxst, 105 * ^ • 

Ilogg, Sir James, his strong gup- 
port of Lord Duliionsie, 114. 
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INDIAN i.;iviL hKn\ioE, opene4 to 
^iTliiyio oonifetitidi, rir>; J)al- 
V'^ic’s n foriij^in, • 


jACKSO>f, Sir (;)iiAKi.Es, lii/roinarks 
oif DallMmsie’s Oudh l^inulr, 
IGT; iicc-oMot of l)alliouHi(*’8 
departiin*, IO 2 I liis vindiojitioii 
y(lf»Dalb<nisi(*’s iud\^y, ‘2‘2<l-‘27. 
.iJiaiJiif df'siih of its rajuli, 151 ; 
annexation i)f, 151. 


K. 

KARAJift, treated fi.s a j)r<jfceted 

• • . * 

Kasliniir, ruad<; over k) Gulab Singh, 

21 ). t 

Kliilat, treaty# with the Khun ol, 
120 ^ 131 ). 


Lahoue, garrisoned by * IJriti.sh 
troops, 3,‘L: Couneil of LTgeney 
in, «<1I» ; l)hidip Kingh’s fast 

Durbar at, r)l#‘2: Ixronies the 
seat rf the ne^' /Tiovertluient, ’ 
f51>; visitiM^by Dalhonsii', 77- 
John Lawrcncf- n ])laees hi.'? 
broriier at, lOJ. * 

Lai Single, sent as prisoi^^r to 
FerozejK)! !*, .SM. • 

Lang, .hiliij, acts e(^inHel for 

Joti raisiid, 84. ' 

LaNvrence, Colo^^G Geoige, s(‘i v(‘.s 
under Sir Heniy in tlie riinjab, 
CO: his lelease by Clyitar Sin^rh, 
174* • ^ 

f^awrebce, Colonel, Sir Jb*«ry, 
tliTces cluuge of the Ihinjab, Jll; 
crnslani a relx;llion in Kashmir, 

' 4*^ home on fnrlough^lll ; 

^ retiiflis^ to Lalf^ire, 48 ; meets 
Lofd Dull.ousic at ^erozepore, 


45; his differences with Loni 
Dallioiisie, 47-8 ; becomes Pj»si- 
^lent o| tlie :^if\jal> Hoard, 51); 
Jiis eh/raeter, (51* his relations 
' with l5)rd Dalhonsid*, 71-4; Ids 
differences w^ji Jo^n Lawrence, 
100; quits Laliore for Kaj})U> 
tana, 108 * 

j Lawtenee, John, visit to lAlhonsie 
at I'^ozejion;, 41); *bceomes 
s<.‘eoml^uinl>er of the Punjab 
* Hoard, 5!) ; his eliaracicr, 01; 
hi.s visit tt) Simla, 71; his dif- 
ferrnees with IIeni‘5^ Lawremce, 
fOO; becmnos Chic? Commis- 
sioner of the Pyn jab, 108 ; his 
.‘r'iiceessfnl rule, JOl; Ids eriisade 

* aguiiLst infanticide, 182 ; meeis 
^).'^4honsio in ('aleiitla, 189; his 
eo3|Lfer.sation with Dalhonsie, 

* ^9(t; obtains Ids kT>ightho(Kl, 

^ 191; ids last lettei to Dalhonsie, 

218. 

Legislation, Act regulating suc- 
C(‘(^sion to i^-^porty, 129; laws 
against infantieid**, 182-88 ; 
Dadaty, 185 ; Hill for legalising 
tln^narriage f>f Hindu widows, 
I8C; L.jw against corruption in 
t/(‘ po4n!e, 187; Aft enlarging 
Wie jm>\soA of Mijisiffs, 187 ; A^t 
i%pealing tla* lIstrrjT Laws, 187; 
no\# Kmigraiit Act, 187. 

Lj^(U‘l^ Ttev. II. G , D.D., D#an of 
Chiist (4)Uicli, his rc'iimd^'ences 
^ of Dalfiousif^at college, 8^10. 
Lucknow, death r>f Major Hanks 
at, ‘200 ; leliif of, 207 ; recapture 
on22i 


I M. 

I Mackenzie, Hrigadier ^Joi.i.v, his 
j misajby,;nture at Holaiam, 141-42 
MaeKes^i, C(|lonel, liis services and 
d(*at I 1061 

Mannii%, Rev. Henry, 

Cardimil ^rcljliisliop of West- 
^ minster, his reminiscences ( 
ywiug Uam.‘>ay, 5. 

Mansul, diaries, becomes thi* 
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Member of tJie 'Pnnjab Board, 
^ ; his finfliiVial ability, ()2. 
Meeham, Ricbai d, death 

of, 221. » 

Montgomery, * Robeit# '^{jnccecds 
Maiisel V,. Lahore, 02 ; lie 
mediates between the Lawrence 
brotHersf 101 ; becomes Judicial 
CojTiT^ssioner, 1 03. • 

Mountam, Colonel bis 

death and charaet(‘r, Vv 
MuMj, governor of Multan, 35^ 
heads the revolt against tlio 
Lahore Government, ibi ; Ins 
trial and sentence, 58. • 

Multan, murder^ of British oflVeis 
in, 35 ; siege of, 30 ; capture ^f, 
42. 

Mysore, Dalbonsie’^iiolicy to\^rdp, 
154; visited by Dalhousie \‘»2. 

V 

N. 

NAOruE, death ofV-s rajah, ^19; 

annexatioif of, 151. 

Napier, General Sir Cbarksr 
out as Command<*i-in-Ohii'i,* 42 • 
liis first interview with Dal- 
housio, 64 f his controversy with 
the Lahore B^ard, 6.7; ids de?*! 
ings with tlff‘ lu •itinous Sepom fr» , 
called to account by t h J ovv^uor- 
Genffral, 66; bis rccnmiifflu<»iK, 
06-7 1 resigns his comn^^nd, 68; 
^his ^tbnmous aWack on Dal- 
housie, 70. 

Napier, Colonel Robert, designs 
the pHri Doa^C.in;^, 120r 
Nizam, The, cedes B(rar to tho 
Indian Govunment, 157. 


0 . 

O’ShauOhkessy, Sir \tniTiAi, his 
mission to the India Horn#, 116 ; 
his Bcrviccs in potmection with 
telegragli, 110-17. 

Oudb, disoiders in, 88; Ontrojn’s 
fbport on, 158; Dalhouaio’s pio- 


• «oncejJ|iillc, 159; annex- 
ation ft, 160; ri*iussiicr||t| hi, 21L 

Oulyam, Bir JuAes, his impiession 
of Lord DtHhonsie', 76; jpif 
t»*rM <0 I^iroda, 111; beV ^es 
R(*sujpnt at Lucknov^,^X»;^ hta* 

• rep^t on the state ,V Gudb, 158* 
heeomt‘B (vhief Commisflpner of 
Omlh, 161 ; is iiia(l% ^ K.G.B., 
106. 


1. 

• f*S 

PaesId, Lala Joti, trial of, 84» 

Peel, Sir Robert leAh. the Con- 
servatite party,* 11 ; becomes 
Prime Minister, 18 ;*1^eiects Lord 
Tkillnuisie’s r.iilway seneme, JO; 
repeals tin* Coin Lajw and 
ro8igns^)flSee,^4. 

Pegfi,»( iitcn-ed hy*our trovpf^92; 
annexed, Otl ^ bappy r« suits, 97 ; 
visited by Dalhousie, 109. t 

Pb.iyre, Colonel Arlifinr, becomes 
Commissioner of l^^gu, 96;*vi8its 
tbo new frontier with I ord Dal- 
boiisie, 109; his, iniB.si()n to Ava, 
1 ( 5>1 % 

Pnnjab, state ^ the, 3,r, progress 
ot i-f*4(fll in> .h5; Gongh^s cam- 
j>*ign 111, .41 3, aniii'xatiou of, 
19 ; progr ss of, under onr^rulc, 
70 8^, r. Ills Qirtlie tronth r, 88 ; 
eh.inge of govern "ih, 1^5; 

j,eannLand ro^s inri20~21. 

Pun, visited by fialhoiisie, 12^ 


•R. 

RAniSAY, Lady EmTH, her birth, 

] 6 : placed und«r Dean Ramsay’s 
chnriro, 29 * goes withjier father 
A Malta, 207; is married |p Sir 
Jtfmes Fergusson,220; her'early 
doith, 220. 

Ramsay, George, Lord, siJ; at 
lliyTow, 3 ; his de.ith, 9. ^ 1 

*Ramsnv, Lady Hhsan, 16 ^ placed^ 
in charge of Dean Ramsay, *29; 
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r^^ins htr in intfioj IW ; 
acw)i%)aflios* l^r fat]|or hrmie, 
198; acv'ompai^B her 

207 ; wri^^B frequently to 
Grunt, 21J,; ]«r deVotifm to 
fatlier, 228 ; f rnctB an 
obelisk tc/liiH memory, 2L.^. • 

EtamaMnf? Kev. E. Ih, Dean of Edin- 
burjjiii ftiis chiiracicp of tiu) 
CounteBS Christian, fj ; takes 
eharg© of Lord Duliousies 
cffilcl^pn, 29. ^ • 

Ramsay, Genoril W. Manic, hia 
^•^narrow squealed’ at Gwalior, 
Al*; meejs Dallnaiaic at Mnlln, 
^2^4; rejoins 4iiiii at Malvt‘rn, 
*218; takq^>harp:c of^iis house- 
hold, 218; hia httera to Grant, *1 
•219-20i attends D*llioAHic’a J 
fr4yial, 223.* • 

Rangoon, cai>turo^f, 92 ;-'visit';d by ^ 
<D|ll¥)iiwt* 9.1-109, (\d;. 9 

Rennie, Captain, hij aervicea, 197. 
Rusafc'll, Tiord John, aska PHlhoiisic 
to retain His post, 27 ; a}»pointa 
Dalliousfb ^overnoi-Gciicral, 27. 


Sikhiin, punishment of its Rajah, 

I \ ^ • 

l^’SUeemarl T-olouel William, Ids 
ropor^ oil tho cc^d^iion of Oudh, 

Smith, Dr., of^juss^ide, his rides 
with young Eamsaj# 6 i^attends 
Lord Dalhoiiaio in his ^st years, 
if 19 ^ 


T, 

• 

TiAYLoa, Major Reynell, serves in 
i^i(‘ Punjab, 60; takes bis fur- 
lough, 105; refuiTis to tho Pun- 
106. 

Temple, Sir Richard, his im- 
1 “asions of Lord Dalhousie, 

- 

'Hioiuaaon,f*Jaine8, his anaro in con- 
aiructingthe Ganges Canal, 119; 
hia zeal on behalf of education, 
135. 


w. 


SamiialpitI, passes ^nder P ’iiisli 
riTle, 147. » 

Satara. lapse oT,,l‘J3-5 

W, ll6..^ . 

Swi, first inad(i ^legal by Loid '>}•* 
Bentinck, 12#; Dqllionaicls 
moBaures ng:ii list, 129^ • • 

Shcr Siffgh joins tlie^r("v1^1t., 36 ; 
his ^amfiaign .#gai.j|.st (lough, 
4^:^; his surrender, 45| - 


the, tamper with tho 
Sepoys, 86 ; foi hd plotting \iith 
SdugeoH on Iho ‘frontier, 86; 
l,l^lh<, «o*B Minutes agjiinst, 87. 

Ali, Ids misrule iiF O^dh, 
158;, his deposition, 158# 
Wellington, Duke of, join! tho P^el 
Ministiy. 11 ; Stories told of him 
l>y Dalhousie, 25-6 ; his opinion 
' V)f Str C. ]S^npier^68. 

Wood, Sir Charles, his Education 
Despatch, 135. * 
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- 'KOMAtf-Ol; Py Mrs. W.' k. ^j[.iff;okd ; 

aflt ^STO^IES. by FREDERICK (GREENWOOD, GjtnERT 
f|<ANK .‘. roCK'ix^b iuitT Others. \ 

“Far Ix'Mcr worth reading; than any collecli<K short stories that we 
lave Ween tly intf^*vith .” — Vinity Fai\ * # '/ ^ * 

M 

" * ” iNK 



tin' 

^ yyagi 


^ WAR JIMEfe ; or, the 

w V r A NT !>J n s: ^ 


, the liafi^ c 

CANNOltS- ’'jl)n'B^. 
Author of “ Citoyenne JacctRifue.” 


if^^lraigroa' : and 
J?y Saimk TyriJ’.R, 


“^ill lie r« a/J with profit ^and in*i^Lst4i|aol(l and Globe. 

'*THE‘'4iRI,.EQUIN Rom^vnck. By Fer- 

i “ IsbiTicl h>ntaL,. /' ik^, 

** Madame V glways eitV^^ppenT^^ or aboi^ io happen, ano 
^ general imprtyjshjp^n^l m 

^-THl5‘’Cmhji ies|iMP*lf*n4^^i;;/KA^\'itc<' London ^Jews.” 
M,.A, ji]s Illu'sti.itit iWifby the Ahthoi^' 

s-^sior^ of niu^h }u)"^4J‘'id*r’R vid incl st^'ring; latiRuaj^e. The 
/ incidcitS^iiire iittally thc‘* 'iti ,cst while the 

hijimourTs co'^sisU p' ard not over-^lrviined. — Daily idc^raph, 

AN^I$:«RldAN, koWTE ORIS'f'f '. A Rom^f., 

By J u LI aIv J Ta \\*r » r nk. 

"“There is a irjucli < ^\npe|i) 'ura^ in the sk*«' vviscd/left unexplained, 
ahd ^*r^he nM, thoui;]i wildly^romantic, ii b//. l^book to begin and lay 





